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It was in Valencia that I 
met the thin man again, Xavier 
Leone. Two hands rested on 
my shoulders; no need to 
look at them to know they 
were short hands; hands that 
ended abruptly at the finger- 
tips. 

“ Still flying?” he asked. 

“ No ! ”? 

“ Doing nothing ? ” 

“ Absolutely nothing.” 

“Dull, isn’t it? Why don’t 
you renew your contract ? ”’ 

“Oh, sick of flying—the less 
one does of that game the less 
one wants to.” 

I did not trouble to tell 
him more; how I felt that 
everything had changed... . 

“So!” He sat beside me 
and spoke quietly. The Café 
Wodka was full, everyone talk- 
ing loudly. There was no pos- 
sibility of our being overheard. 

For two hours we stayed 


I. 


there close together; maybe 
it was longer. At the end of 
that time he had converted 
me to his purpose. I think, 
perhaps, it was the simplicity 
of his argument conveyed to 
me by that thin, illusive voice. 
I agreed to lend my help so 
far as I might, to assist a few 
innocent people to get away. 

“ Diestro’s house. It is off 
the Calle Rumbau,”’ were his 
last instructions to me. 

‘“‘T know; I know,” I assured 
him. ‘TI shall be there.” 

“ Good,” he said, and looked 
at me in @ queer way. 

I was going blindly into this 
business. Already in connec- 
tion with it I was discovering 
a feeling within me of deter- 
mination, of interest, akin to 
something more than—what ? 
Just adventure? Was it a 
thing, an endeavour, less than 
that—or more? The question 
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left the mind stretched beyond 
its elasticity. It was a good 
feeling. I was not sorry for 
the afternoon’s work. 

I kept the appointment with 
Leone as I had promised; I 
was there punctnally at the 
little house, which I discovered 
in the darkness; a house in 
a narrow street leading from 
the Calle Rumbau. And there, 
for the first time, a few people 
came to know me, and I them ; 
people I did not forget, and 
have not forgotten now—I am 
not likely to, they went out 
of my life so abruptly, leaving 
the empty place they had once 
filled a hideous well of doubt 
and unhappy speculation. 

All the meetings were dull 
enough; I will not recount 
them herein, not the littlest 
description of them. We would 
meet and we would go away. 
In the interval betwixt arrival 
and departure all would be 
muddle and suspicion. I came 
to find that some of Leone’s 
words were perfectly true— 


not one of these people trusted 
the other; a suspicious lot. 
Nothing progressed, nothing was 
arranged, but someone was out 
of accord. I admired Leone 
sometimes; how he kept his 
patience; but I suppose it 
paid him to do so. Money, 
I conclude, can act as both 
stimulant and curb to the 
passions. 

There were seldom the same 
people there. Every matter 
was conducted with such an 
air of secrecy that outside the 
réle I was allotted I found 
myself completely in the dark. 
Blackness immersed that in- 
trigue from the start, yes, right 
to the finish. 

I cannot say that ever once 
did I feel a traitor to the 
‘cause.’ Always my interests 
had been purely personal; now 
even more so. I had no interest 
in finding excuses for my 
actions. Answerable to nobody, 
I owed the Republic nothing ; 
they owed me less—what I 
did would square the deal. 


I. 


For a long time I shall re- 
member that last meeting more 
vividly than any others of its 
kind. That it was indeed the 
last time we were there all 
together may have had some- 
thing to do with it; though 
I think there is more in it 
than that; more than a punc- 
tuated passage of events. 

They, the people in the room, 
were not an inspiring collection. 
Looking at them I had often 
wondered why, in God’s name, 


I bothered to mix up in their 
foolish intrigue. All the plans 
that they seldom advanced, 
all their suspicions of each 
other, and all things to do 
with them — everything with 
their handling must surely come 
to nothing. Certainly not of 
the type to inspire one with 
confidence, these five. 

But there was something 
about their plotting which had 
for me an awful fascination. 
I entered into the affair as 
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if it meant everything to me; 
as if I believed all these 
people to be of the highest 
integrity. Maybe they were; 
maybe I was not. Often since, 
I have wondered what it was 
that prompted me to such an 
objectless end. I shall never 
know... unless it was the 
strange pale face of the thin 
man who sat there always 
before me, little creases of 
satisfaction at the corners of 
his mouth. 

It is impossible to place that 
final union among the dusty 
objects of the past. Thinking 
now, far from the spot, it rises 
above the flatness of gone days 
like trees before spring, frayed 
upon the horizon of my recol- 
lection. The people who were 
there; the dull room, lamp- 
lighted ; the sudden silence at 
my entry. All these things 
my senses almost touch. If 
in my nostrils I could recapture, 
for one moment only, a heavy 
umber-coloured scent, then cer- 
tainly I should know that I 
was there. I should know that 
the time that has crept between 
is nothing more than a few 
untrod steps into a future of 
imagination. 

But that scent I cannot find ; 
somehow I regret it— God 
knows why! Everything else 
is with me... he, the man 
with the deep face hung to a 
narrow forehead ; the man with 
brief, suddenly ended hands is 
looking hard at me as I stand 
within the door. He always 
looks thus, I know the stare. 
It no longer troubles me as 
when I first encountered it. 
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I look back into the languid 
pools, undisturbed as their 
own dark surface. I wonder 
to myself what inscrutable 
thoughts lie concealed behind 
those two dark barriers which 
defy any surprise of their secret. 
It is not so disturbing as pro- 
vocative, to be fixed by such 
a gaze; there is always the 
sensation that such eyes conceal 
as much from themselves as 
they do of themselves from 
others. This must be the only 
reassuring thing about such a 
person, this and the knowledge 
that the mind of him is fairly 
large—above littleness. 

The combination of these 
deductions is possibly the reason 
why I say to myself that I 
prefer this man to all the others : 
all save Diestro, the only simply 
solid one among them. From 
the first, Diestro and I found in 
each other a mutual confidence 
—a common bond of trust, 
strangers, but understanding 
each other’s sensibilities. The 
rest . . . the dark sallow youth, 
wearing clothes of a militiaman ; 
the plump fellow from the 
north, always sputtering, per- 
spiring, and deeply suspicious, 
the flesh falling away from 
his face heavily, to hang like 
an inverted mountain beneath 
his chin in a manner altogether 
funny ; in the foreground upon 
a chair—the only comfortable 
chair in the room—the naval 
officer, hair en brosse, braid and : 
wall-eye ; and then, sitting as 
always, quite apart from the 
rest, the angular woman. She 
sits like that, at least so it 
seems to me as I see her, a 
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little in the shadows; just a 
shape she appears out of the 
gloomy background, a Chinese 
shape or the model for a 
Rousseau. She is not an ugly 
woman, neither is she beautiful. 
She has features certainly, her 
mouth made for a purpose— 
not necessarily talking, though 
the droop of the dreamful eyes 
makes such a thought rather 
sacrilegious. Personally, as I 
look at her, I believe that she 
is mad; quite definitely. And 
I wonder why she is always 
here. 

I do not have to look at 
them twice, I have known them 
all before. I know exactly 
what each of them looks like. 
I also know my thoughts about 
them. Each has a golden 
tongue and a black heart. 
“Diestro is the only sound 
apple in this basket,” I think 
to myself. ‘“‘ He, and perhaps 
the man with the dark stare.” 
It is difficult to judge Xavier 
Leone. He has something, a 
certain indefinable thing the 
others lack; I also. Whether 
an abundance of evil, or an 
abundance of good, I can never 
quite make out. But there is 
something there behind the dark 
pupils. Not really a mystery, 
no, not even a story. It would 
almost seem a something from 
beyond the knowledge of 
ordinary man, an ex-earthly 
thing of little concern to the 
living. 

“You are late,”’ he murmurs 
to me, this man Leone. ‘“ We 
were frightened you were not 
coming.” 

Sweating profusely as though 


to emphasise the urgency of hig 
statement “ Something 
might have happened to you! 
We almost thought...” |; 
was the little northerner who 
interrupted, ‘ People are here 
today and gone tomorrow. And 
the day after— dead, shot 
through the stomach! They 
are arresting everyone. We 


must hurry.” He is now 
streaming with moisture, drops 
hanging from his flabby 


chin catch the lamp-light to 
glisten more brightly than the 
eyes of him. As he speaks, he 
leans forward at me spluttering 
and dragging at the lapels of 
his jacket, a jacket of dark 
green stuff. ‘‘ We must hurry,” 
he repeats. ‘ Hurry!” 

The urgency of his appeal, 
the silence after his talking, 
the still figure of the woman, 
the sudden recollection of the 
mysterious darkness outside— 
all this and the web of intrigue 
about me give to the whole 
room a sudden sinister atmos- 
phere; I have never felt it 
before. I cannot help but 
glance towards that shuttered 
window, then at the door. It 
is an unconscious act, but un- 
avoidable. I think anyone 
would do the same had he 
my strange feeling of fore- 
boding. Stupid of me to be 
carried away by the words, 
the excited words of an agitated 
little man of no control; I 
suppose that is how a panic is 
started—by such a person. I 
would not say that I am im 
anything approaching a panic 
—no, hardly that, but I am 
disturbed, I almost feel the 
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necessity that we should hasten 
things to a conclusion; get at 
least the material burden off 
our hands. In many respects 
I am glad of this sudden fear, 
hoping it will rouse them to do 
something more than merely 
talking, talking, all the while— 
which is what we have done 
for the past three weeks. 
Everything is ready, action 
could have been taken a week 


ago, but for the eternal 
‘ mafiana.’ 

Leone is talking § again. 
Quietly, smoothly he  pro- 


nounces his words, each syllable 
dropping a8 water upon the 
stony silence. Words, gaze, 
and action of the man are 
queerly similar, they pass 
through me without really pene- 
trating. I hear the sounds of 
his speech falling on to the 
flat air rather than my ear- 
drums. The echoes of his ex- 
pressions do not find a place 
in the brain, but creep at once 
close to the walls and ceiling .. . 
perhaps the voice is what takes 
me back most. ... I do not 
mean to say that what he said 
was of no consequence; oh 
no! that would be wrong. 
Every sentence he uttered 
carried a deep, a subtle meaning, 
@ Meaning perhaps too deep, 
too subtle for the brain to 
dissolve. I think the fateful 
aura he cast upon the room 
saturated the minds of us 
beyond further receptivity. 
Though there again, he was 
not a person of whom one 
might be afraid: he was not 
@ man from whom one would 
immediately jump away, neither 
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was he @ person one would run 
towards. An unplaced being, 
no doubt of it! 

“Did you get it?” The 
words floated past me. I gave 
him the paper, a folded sheet, 
blank but for three rubber 
stamps and an official heading. 

The woman stayed in the 
same position, angular, aloof ; 
her lips a little damp, desirable ; 
eyes, boats of mystery anchored 
in a sullen sea. 

‘“* Splendid ! Splendid ! ” 
Castio leaned forward as he 
said the words. He pressed 
my hand firmly. ‘“ You are the 
only one of us who never fails. 
You are @ fine young man.”’ 
But I knew his words were no 
more than the sarcastic re- 
flection of what he knew I 
thought of them. The pressure 
of the hand would have been 
pleasing from anyone but 
him. Better thus; for had 
the words been said in truth I 
should have found them in- 
tensely embarrassing, which is 
certainly the worst, the most 
unpleasant and uncontrollable 
of all personal experiences. 

Leone seemed satisfied in 
his dark impersonal manner. 
It may have been my imagina- 
tion. I thought I saw the 
shadow of a smile break through 
the night-time of his eyes, 
but it was a very cold ex- 
pression, cold as a moonbeam 
penetrating the clouds. That 
gesture, possibly unconscious 
gesture, of the man gave me 
an immense feeling of pride. 
Youth is very impressionable. 
I was intensely susceptible to 
the subtle flattery I believed 
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I had surprised. A _ thing 
secretly discovered is always 
a little bit—no, a great deal 
more precious, I think. 

He held the paper in his 
two short hands, hands which 
fitted so ill with everything 
else about him. They might 
have been the hands of some 
other person grafted to his 
body. They were like the 
soul of him, quite detached 
but not mysterious, not even 
picturesque. An odd mixture, 
that man Leone. 

He looked at the paper very 
carefully. I might almost have 
thought he suspected me of 
@ trick: some absurd prank 
to gratify my humour at their 
expense. Though it would have 
been quite natural—not one 
among us trusted the other. 
Such was the instinct treachery 
had bred in everyone. They 
had, I believe, more faith in 
me than in each other, doubt- 
less because I was clearly in 
their eyes too simple to play 
a double réle. 

In an upstairs room a chicken 
called loudly, and then far 
away a dog barked several 
times. 

The man from the north 
wiped his face determinedly ; 
the white handkerchief spread 
on the palm of his hand as 
a table-cloth, four corners 
hanging. 

For a moment my mind 
fell away from the place; all 
my consciousness carried in 
a little ship of dreams, sailing 
forth beyond the borders of 
Spain to some forgotten smile 
in a place of the past. Later 


I learnt better what it wag 
like to dream between four 
walls ; to cast my mind through 
the keyhole of desire w.- 
attained. 

Aroused from my reverie, 
I heard the youth, the tall, 
beautiful young man, lisping 
some witticism in high (Cas. 
tilian. I did not catch the 
gist of the remark; it was 
certainly something slyly 
amusing; I never heard him 
once make a commonplace state- 
ment unless it was to sand- 
wich some particularly sharp, 
brilliant jibe. With his tall 
slender waywardness, he was 
not a bad figure to look at. 
I admired his self-possession: 
the simple way he patronised 
the world with great daintiness 
was masterly in the extreme. 
No, it was far from offensive, 
being quite natural. He was 
anything but clever, I mean 
in the sense of the knowledge 
of worldly matters. He was 
more than that; for in his 
complete egoism, his disregard 
for the intelligence of others, 
he made such acquisitions 
appear entirely superficial— 
beneath his interest. It was 
refreshing, I found, to meet 
such a person of purely self- 
centred ideals ; refreshing after 
the communal theories of the 
proletariat. 

All the members of our little 
conspiracy had their points. 
In any case, I should be the 
last person to criticise them 
for any shortcomings. They 
could have said a good many 
unpleasant things about me; 
I expect they thought them 
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nevertheless. But they were 
poor specimens to lead an 
enterprise for which I had 
a deal of respect. It seemed 
to have purpose. An instant 
necessity, an immediate appeal. 
It was built upon the present. 
I had become tired of a fabrica- 
tion of grudges suspended on 
an indefinite dream of a future 
commonwealth. With these 
people, at least, was motive 
of activity; an affirmative 
thought which was too real 
to embody petty hatred. 
Though never, never could they 
get over their suspicion, each 
of the other—that they never 
lost sight of. It waved there 
permanently before them like 
some flag of caution, a street 
sign in the road of their living. 
I remember how on that last 
meeting they quarrelled, not 
so much among themselves ; 
no, it was more a united 
doubt cast at Leone. I rather 
despised them for it. Xavier 
Leone was the only one who 
ever got on with anything. 
He was certainly the leader 
there. 

And now at the end, every- 
thing settled for their escape, 
they all wanted to back out. 
Chuck the thing up on account 
of what? Just because he 
was not going with them and 
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man was not much perturbed 
by the vile suggestions they 
cast quite openly upon him. 
God knows how he kept his 
temper! Quite calmly he re- 
minded them that his mistress 
was one of those who would 
be with them. And he reminded 
them of this fact with such 
singular passion that I felt 
strangely sorry for the man, 
that lonely man who was a 
complete foreigner to his own 
soul—that was his misfortune. 
They all fell very quiet after 
this, knowing, I think, how 
much those two, the angular 
woman and Xavier, meant to 
each other. 

It was still deep darkness 
outside. We left separately, 
and I went my way alone. 
The last thing I remember of 
that meeting was the woman ; 
standing as I left, she looked 
straight at me. Slender and 
dark, dark as Destiny, but 
more illusive. That was the 
last time I saw her—living. 
I remember well that gaze, 
the intensity of meaning—not 
dreaming now—but whether of 
sadness or bitterness, I could 
not tell; perhaps she did not 
know herself. God pity her! 
She was an extraordinary 
woman; like a slender statue 
or a shadow carved into a 


the others. But that peaceful woman’s shape. 
Il. 
The darkness was of a came as broken shadows in 


thick impenetrable quality. It 
seemed to get inside the very 
soul. For even thought was 
blanketed in dimness. Ideas 


the brain; broken, as small 
dull things cast out of the 
ends of eternity. 

I could not see Diestro, 
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though he stood close beside 
me. His presence was a com- 
forting memory, that was all. 
We hardly exchanged a word 
the whole time we were standing 
there, waiting. 

Waiting is one of the worst 
of things; more so when the 
mind is filled with every con- 
ceivable doubt and suspicion. 
It is easy to write of things 
after they are done with, it 
is easy to draw conclusions, 
to remember suspicions—tales. 
But I will swear that, standing 
there under the bridge, my 
shoulder close against the stone- 
work, I scented that all was 
not well. The steady wind, 
a light wind, called it forth. 
The lap-lap-lap of the passing 
waters, whispering, murmuring 
past the bridge-posts. The call 
of a night-bird or the hurrying 
feet of rats, then silence, and 
it was only the water I might 
listen to. The very persistent 
muddy flood as it flowed by 
unseen in the darkness, per- 
sistent as the words drummed 
out to a monotonous beat by 
every nightsound. ‘Treachery!’ 
There was no mistaking it. 
The wind would now and then 
rise impatiently to circle its 
cold arms beneath my clothes 
as if to lift me away from the 
spot. An icy shudder would 
creep up the sides of my neck. 
It was not the cold of the air, 
it was a thing colder than that 
could ever be. Something with- 
in the heart of me to which I 
did not like to give the ugly 
name—its real name. Fear 
in the darkness; fear of the 
unknown ; woman’s fear. 


Each moment cold-grasped 
in the night, I felt more certain 
of my suspicions; they grew 
upon me invincible as hope, 
determined as time. I had no 
reasons for my beliefs: I rather 
despised myself for the thoughts 
that had risen within me. [ 
endeavoured to think of other 
things, to blot out my ill- 
founded fears. I tried fiercely 
to carry my mind out of the 
lonely darkness. But standing 
there upon the muddy bank, it 
was all I could do to believe 
that the sun ever existed. 

I started, but I do not think 
I made a sound when he grasped 
my arm tightly. It was Diestro 
who stood beside me. It was 
certainly instinct, or his 
thoughts, which prompted me 
to look in the right direction, 
for he had no way of indicating 
what he meant. Or perhaps 
it was the fact that my eyes 
wandered everywhere until they 
discovered the one place where 
it was possible to look a little, 
and there—the shape cannot 
have been five yards from where 
we were standing. It appeared 
monstrous in the darkness, the 
dark shape of a crouching figure 
just discernible against the sky. 
Only for an instant it was 
there, then gone; melted into 
the arches; painted away out 
of the picture; crept from its 
frame; the place where it 
had been just as black as all 
else. It, the shape, had gone 
without a sound, ominous, as 
sinister as all the night voices. 

A thousand eyes I felt were 
staring unblinkingly at me from 
the dim night. It was all 
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imagination. No one could 
possibly have seen us where 
we stood huddled close to the 
buttress. But that figure had 
never been imagination, smug 
in the illusory blue of the night ; 
there was nothing fictitious 
about that. Mine had only 
been the briefest glimpse ; how 
long Diestro had been watching 
the thing, the frightening thing, 
I had not the least idea. The 
whole bent attitude of that 
substance in the night con- 
veyed such a portentous mean- 
ing. But there! perhaps it 
was just a passing fisherman 
returning from his boat. 

It did not appear again, but 
for a long while we did not 
move. I believe the worst 
part of it was the silent manner 
in which it had appeared and 
disappeared, without a sound, 
@ whisper, or @ footfall. The 
mud was soft to the tread, 
but there were pebbles, sticks, 
and little sound-making things 
everywhere that he should have 
walked upon, kicked, or brushed 
aside with his feet. We had 
heard nothing. I do not think 
I have a belief in ghosts, but 
such a credulity I would have 
welcomed just then. It would 
have succeeded where reason 
failed, in producing a happy 
explanation. 

I shall never forget the while 
we waited there. I do not 
know which of us was the 
more disturbed. It is nasty, 
feeling tense, waiting, the mind 
wrapped in a damp cloud of 
expectation. Eyes pursed to 
the rim of the empty cup of 
night. It is the ears that 
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worry ; they seem in the wrong 
place. One feels that they 
should be high up in the fore- 
head ; I knew that they should 
be there that I might have 
leaned my head forward to 
catch the first footsteps of 
any approach, the first stealthy 
rustle of a garment. Nothing 
came. 

The Rio Turia moved by 
in the night unobserved, one 
or two stars, not more, floating 
upon its surface. The wind 
had died away, weary of its 
urgent appeal. Two rats, busy 
in their night-time purpose, 
would hurry across my feet, 
their fat, almost friendly, 
bodies touching me _ with 
what approached companion- 
ship. Until that time I had 
always considered them unholy 
creatures. Drunk with the 
lonely darkness, my mind in- 
vested with the treachery of 
men, I saw these little people 
in a new light. I found them 
not so bad; for if their close- 
set eyes did not show a lot of 
good, their narrow craniums 
could certainly contain less of 
evil than those of many of the 
more lofty mammals. So I was 
not sorry when the dirty disease- 
infected creatures moved close 
by me. 

I had always thought that 
I could detect things, beings, 
and sounds in the dark more 
quickly than most people. 
Diestro was far more apt than 
I. He must have had uncanny 
eyesight and judgment into 
the bargain. The fisherman— 
such it proved to be—never 
uttered a vocal sound ; in fact, 
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practically all I knew of the 
struggle was the man’s cough- 
ing as the blood rose in his 
windpipe. In what was, to 
me, complete obscurity my 
companion had watched him 
creep by sandal-shod, soundless, 
going on some _ inoffensive 
mission. I had never felt 
Diestro leave my side—I, watch- 
ing intently for the thing that 
passed within a few yards of 
me, found it lying almost at 
my feet. 

By the glimmer of a match 
we scanned his greasy identity 
card. We discovered that he 
was no more than a poor 
fisherman with no _ political 
record. He had not even been 
in prison. As the match died 
I noticed him where he lay. 
He still wore his black cloth 
cap; ope hand under the 
water, symbolic of his life, 
the ugly half-crescent handle 
of Diestro’s knife protruding 
like some obscene growth from 
under his collar-bone. 

We waded out into the water 
with him. He was heavy for 
the first few strides, but when 
we were knee-deep the river 
took most of the weight. We 
let go of him as the Turia 
came gurgling about our waists. 
It was not so cold. God knows, 
I was frozen inside! One of 
my shoes was held in the mud 
as I went back. I got my arm 
wet to the shoulder groping 
for it. I was pretty nearly 
wet all over, thanks to the 
creeping fisherman and his night 
errand. 

Now that I look back on 
it, the whole business seems 


a fantasy. How I stood there 
in my striped pants, trying 
futilely to squeeze the moisture 
from my soaked trousers. Yes, 
and how I struggled hastily 
to dress myself when we heard 
the three pebbles plop into 
the water, thinking fearfully 
how silly I would look if they 
found me thus. I pulled those 
wet things on in a passion of 
hurry, and to my cold fingers 
every damp button seemed three 
times too large for the hole it 
should enter. They were almost 
upon us before I had completed 
my midnight toilet. They 
approached with what seemed 
an infernal noise in the silence 
of the night. I begged Diestro 
to hurry forth to quieten them. 
I felt they could be heard a 
mile away, and I am sure it 
was not all imagination ; they 
seemed to stumble over every- 
thing that lay in their path. 
They chattered all the time, 
such was their caution! It 
was amazing to think that at 
least three among them had 
only recently escaped from in- 
carceration in an unknown 
prison where for weeks they 
had daily awaited the firing- 
squad. 

Each moment I expected to 
hear a challenge from the 
bridge, but none came. There 
were eleven of them altogether. 
With great haste, as silently 
as possible, we loaded the 
human cargo into those two 
ill-fated little boats. I could 
not see the faces of the men 
and women in the dark—lI 
was glad of this afterwards. 
Leone was there. He said 
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good-bye to the woman—his 
woman. I could not see him, 
but it was not difficult to feel 
his presence or to hear two or 
three words dropped distinctly 
into the night like the three 
pebbles that had been cast 
into the river. But the words 
from that man sent forth no 
ripples. They were cold, 
deathly as a draught from a 
door opened upon a winter’s 
night. 

Everything was mantled that 
night. The row of boats pulled 
up on the mud, just dark shapes. 
Who would have believed they 
were the gay, coloured things 
the sun knew ? 

We untied the two little 
craft filled with the escaping 
people. Borne upon the 
sluggish current, they moved 
away. For a very little while 
they remained discernible, 
floating gently with the surface 
of the river. About my knees 
the passage of the water was 
hardly to be felt. I stood 
there, straining my eyes in 
pursuit of a shadow till the 
dark door of the night closed 
before me, shutting the two 
boats away from sight. And 
still I stood there, listening 
for a sound; just one sound, 
however faint, I would have 
been pleased to hear. But 
there was nothing. I do not 
know why it was that I felt 
80 dismayed at the emptiness 
of all about me. For some time 
I remained where I was, sensible 
of my littleness, like a child 
clinging to the skirt of the 
night. 

‘Disappeared’ is a dreadful 
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word when we apply it to 
human beings, but that is 
what I felt of those people 
floating quietly away upon the 
Rio Turia, towards the sea; 
towards safety or . . . I dared 
not think. 

We leant over the bridge, 
Diestro and I. Leone had 
vanished, gone soon after the 
boats had left. We rested 
against the parapet for, I should 
imagine, twenty minutes, look- 
ing in the direction they had 
gone. I had never known such 
a night of complete darkness. 
As each minute passed, we 
judged how far they would 
have reached down - stream. 
From where they had left 
us it was not very far to 
the open sea, four hundred 
yards at the most, but 
the current ran very slowly 
at the mouth of the river. 
They should be past the sea- 
plane base, I thought to myself, 
and now, in a few moments, 
they should be sliding along 
the seaward side of the southern 
mole. And then . 

When you have been sus- 
pecting that something is about 
to take place and it actually 
does happen before your eyes, 
it is, strangely, all the more 
surprising. At first, I thought 
that I really had gone a little 
mad; that my mind had 
whirled out of me to play a 
terrible, an awful, trick upon 
me—to stage worse than I 
had ever imagined. I pressed 
my elbows into the stone 
wall; my legs numb with cold, 
the wind lapping over my head 
as some limp wave full of a 
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hidden terror. The black uni- 
verse in which I stood held 
sculptured on the night the 
cruel voice of Destiny. Im- 
agination can be very brutal, 
but that night it was nothing, 
absolutely nothing, compared 
with the bluntness of reality. 

I had just considered to 
myself—and doubtless the man 
beside me was thinking the 
same thing—that the two little 
boats filled with escaping people 
would be free of the land-girt 
river and lurking danger, would 
be heading out to the sea, 
and the Italian cruiser that 
was lying not so very far 
away. We could clearly see 
her lights where she lay at 
anchor outside the harbour. 
I think, indeed, I had turned 
away from the bridge with 
some sensation of relief; it 
was then that the light, or 
rather reflection of it, flashed 
up from the waters below. 
And in an instant there was 
I, staring wide-eyed from the 
bridge, not believing what I 
saw—a long beam sweeping 
the mouth of the river. A 
lean white arm feeling in the 
dark, stretched forth, groping. 
It was like an inquisitive word 
seeking a lie in the night. 

A searchlight set on the 
mole, set to command the 
mouth of the river. And set 
by whom? And why? It 
had never been there before 
this night. Shouldn’t I know ? 
Had I not walked every yard 
of the ground about the sea- 
plane hangars? Did not I, 
of all people, know that there 
was nothing there? Nothing 


of that sort. Was it not my 
own idea that the river should 
be used? Who else would 
have thought of it ? 

The narrow ribbon cast this 
way and that. Sometimes it 
would catch the white sand 
with a fishing-boat bottom up 
upon the shore. Sometimes 
sweeping the farther bank of 
the river it would break upon 
the red husk, the shimmering 
leaves of a palm, or capture, 
grotesquely in the night, a 
cactus. All along the bank 
as it moved it spilt long black 
shadows across the mud, black 
liquid souls hiding behind the 
stones, rushes and little objects 
of the strand. I have never 
seen such an evil thing as 
that spear of brilliance stabbing 
in the night. 

It was a strong beam they 
had. Something put _ there 
for @ purpose. No chance 
improvised light, that. Who 
had told them? Who had 
done this treachery? I did 
not trouble to ask myself twice. 
Had not the wind told me? 
Had not the lapping water? 
Had not every night sound 
shouted his name in my ear? 
His toneless, soulless, echoless 
words, had not they been 
enough to warn anyone but 
a blind, deaf fool like myself? 
He was even now, most likely, 
almost certainly, there, close, 
watching eagerly beside those 
with the lamp which now threw 
a path of whiteness along the 
river, almost up to the bridge. 
The last bridge before the sea 
on which we stood—Diestro 
and I, both of us tense, in- 
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terested, almost as interested 
as those behind the searchlight, 
only with a different motive. 

If ever anyone who reads 
these words should stand on 
that same bridge, the bridge 
where I stood that night, the 
last bridge over the Turia before 
it spreads its earth-gold water 
fanwise on to the Mediterranean : 
if that person should stand 
near its southern extremity, 
say, ten yards from the steps 
leading down from the road 
to the sand, perhaps, were he 
to stand very still, lean his 
elbows upon the parapet and 
drop his mind into the pool 
of yesterday; and were it 
night-time, then I am quite 
certain he would catch the 
phantom of that sinister ray 
wandering hither and thither 
unsleeping, soaked in guilt. 
Were it daytime, he might only 
hear a brittle call from the 
mole, a sound falling to earth 
to bounce away instantly, a 
sound cast into the focus of 
one’s hearing, like telegraph 
poles outside a train, borne 
into the horizon of the window, 
dying, it would seem, quickly 
into the track behind, there to 
linger with forgotten souvenirs. 
The telegraph pole goes away, 
as it were, in long strides. The 
echo of a machine-gun does 
likewise. 

The colours of those two 
little boats seemed altogether 
different when they were caught 
by the light. I mean different 
from what they were in the 
daytime. The same boats, same 
shape—low in the water, broad 
in a manner of speaking, though 
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not broad in a Dutch sense, 
pointed at either end —the 
drawing had not changed, it 
was the palette. There was 
something wintry about the 
colours, and, indeed, all the 
people showing up so clearly 
in the little craft might have 
had snow cast upon them. So 
they appeared, caught half-way 
in the beam; for they sat so 
still that strands of the light 
passed between their heads and 
shoulders and fell in broken 
rods on the water beyond them. 

One of the boats was floating 
sideways to the current, the 
other close to it; they had 
not separated very much in 
their passage from where we 
had sent them off. There they 
lay in the mouth of the river 
between the mole and the 
right-hand bank, at that point 
covered with coarse rushes ; 
the two boats at right angles to 
each other, in the shape of a ‘T.’ 

I do not know which it was. 
It would have been impossible 
for me to say even at the time, 
whether it was the little jets 
of water, the tongue of the gun, 
or the high stammering voice 
which came first upon my 
senses. Maybe all three at 
once inseparably. I certainly 
noticed the little cast-up foun- 
tains most of all; I remember 
them more distinctly than the 
other stitches in the sad picture. 
The gun was firing high; be- 
yond the boats, partly out of 
the darkness. Caught as they 
rose above the shadows of the 
people, suddenly needled by 
the light, the spouts were to 
me as white flames—I have 
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never seen anything, not even 
snow, so intensely white as the 
water lifted into the air by the 
falling bullets. The mole was 
more than twelve feet above 
the sea. The gunner or gunners, 
though I think there was no 
more than one gun, fired upon 
their target from above. And 
they must have been appalling 
shots; though perhaps the 
light made the objects de- 
ceptive, or perhaps it was 
Providence. By all the laws 
of treachery and the cruelty 
of Destiny, every one of those 
poor souls should have been 
killed. 

The farther of the two little 
boats, the one nearer to the 
right-hand bank, vanished under 
the water as though some 
unseen hand had pulled it 
beneath the surface. One, at 
least, of the people leapt into 
the water; that I could see. 
But the rest, it appeared, re- 
mained absolutely still where 
they were, rising only to their 
feet to be submerged, calmly 
or petrified. A few heads and 
shoulders—for the water was 
quite shallow at that spot— 
stayed visible till found by the 
gun or lost by the light; they 
passed into the wings of dark- 
ness like actors from some 
Venetian tragedy. 

Never, perhaps, shall I know 


what became of that other 
little boat-load of refugees, 
Assuredly, I shall never be 
able to discover why the search- 
light was suddenly extinguished, 
There is no doubt but that 
something went wrong with it; 
a fuse, a faulty connection, or 
the Hand of God. Personally, 
I should not be surprised if it 
were the last; it would seem 
more likely. In any case, 
the light did go out, instantly 
and unaccountably, at precisely 
the moment when it should 
have stayed on to assist in the 
murder of a few more innocent 
people. 

With the light went the 
boat, the remaining little vessel 
afloat, the painted hull that a 
little while past I had helped 
put forth on its fateful journey 
from the muddy bank of the 
river; the same painted thing 
that I had watched a moment 
before, lying broadside to the 
current, filled with figures. 
Boat and figures moulded to- 
gether it would seem, of the 
same protoplasm; white clay 
in the light. Now gone. Every- 
thing. River, marsh, white 
sand, lacy leaves, silver wall 
of a house. All gone! And 
I, black wads of dough in my 
eyes but for the spark of the 
gun tearing aimlessly at the 
curtain of the night. 


IV. 


With the darkness, we moved 
for the first time since the 
light had first burst forth. 
Diestro and I, as by common 
consent, hurried down the 


cement steps to the sandy 
stretch. I knew that reach of 
the river pretty well, but it 
did not prevent our falling— 
we were running, or rather 
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stumbling, along hand in hand 
—into a wet pool of slime on 
the edge of the swamp. It 
served the purpose of giving 
me a more certain bearing 
on my direction. Turning sharp 
right in order to avoid the 
marsh, I led the way to where 
I knew the ground was more 
frm. We moved between 
the palms and cactuses, small 
prickly pears which all seemed 
dwarfed. They crouched there, 
as it were, small and cunning, 
waiting for our passing, catch- 
ing by the toe either me or 
my companion, sometimes both 
of us, to send us sprawling 
with our faces in the dust. 
God knows how many times 
we fell that night, how many 
times we rose, intending to 
proceed more cautiously, only 
to have the resolution knocked 
out of us with our breath as we 
were spilt headlong once more. 

In the daytime I had often 
sat in the wilderness there, 
thinking how beautiful it was. 
Under the sunlight it was that 
and more. At night, only the 
evil souls of things seemed to 


be there. The loveliness of 
their bodies seemed to be 
asleep. 


I had not breath, inclina- 
tion, or time to waste on 
cursing the things. Indeed, 
if I had I should have been 
there all night; until the sun 
rose to tell me that it was my 
own fault. The gun had stopped 
soon after we had left the bridge: 
they must have realised the 
futility of their task, or perhaps 
they ran out of ammunition ; 
for it would have been more 
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like the intelligence of them 
to go on firing pointlessly into 
the blackness with never a 
hope of hitting anything. For 
all their craftiness, they were 
a stupid, dunderheaded bunch 
of treacherous rascals, though 
that is by far too good a name 
for them. Even as I ran 
along, I laughed happily to 
myself thinking of the raging 
fury within the mind of that 
man, that sly fox with the 
toneless voice. That Leone. 
I could see him standing 
directing the firing, watching 
the people he had inveigled 
there, watching them totter 
dead into the water, watching 
them crumple up in the full 
glow of that spotlight. I could 
see all that in my mind’s eye, 
that and much more — un- 
speakable things. And still 
running, I wondered if that 
icy person really had the earthly 
contact enough to be in a fury. 
I felt that if that should happen, 
if he ever lost that cold control 
of himself, he would never be 
sane, if he ever was entirely 
that; rather, he would never 
again be what he was before. 
It is strange, the thoughts the 
mind will work upon, with the 
body pursuing some hasty pur- 
pose. Blood racing through 
the veins, flesh bruised and cut, 
the mind surveys the physical 
scene pacifically, rather re- 
motely from a distance as if 
loath to mix with such an 
undignified pursuit. The mind 
is a delicate, dainty thing, a 
thing of lace. There is much 
hidden within its folds, much 
of charm and wonder and filth. 
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We must have made the hell 
of a noise, racing along there 
together, crashing over every- 
thing that came in our path; 
for I was guiding purely by 
instinct, and a pretty vague 
instinct at that. All I knew 
of the region was what had 
become stamped upon my brain 
as I walked or wandered there 
during the daytime. I had 
found the spot quiet enough, 
away from the town, with only 
a few houses scattered some 
distance apart. I must have 
been there very often—have 
walked over most of the paths 
of that little region. In the 
darkness it seemed very 
different. Besides, that was 
not an ordinarily dark night. 
It was a night absolutely black, 
thick as tar, only without the 
scent. 

When I felt a light draught 
on my cheek, I guessed we had 
passed the trees or were nearly 
past their shelter. I pulled 
poor Diestro to the left towards 
the smell of the river, or 
rather, the rot upon the banks 
of it. I felt sorry for Diestro, 
faithfully grasping my hand: 
I at least knew what I was 
trying to do; he, poor devil, 
could only blindly (in every 
sense) trust to my guidance. 
And it was to his credit that 
he never once queried my 
decision. It is such faith that 
creates leaders of others, such 
confidence makes failure im- 
possible. I knew within the 
depths of me that I could not 
go wrong that night with the 
fellow trusting me in such an 
unstinting manner. It is self- 





doubt and the doubt of others 
that thieve success. 

God! that night was dark! 
It was like walking into the 
future rapidly ; finding all the 
stumbling-blocks, all the dis- 
illusionment at once. 

The darkness and our path 
did not give overmuch en- 
couragement. We could not 
hesitate, it was like being one 
with Time, Time itself passing 
on steadily through the night. 
It seemed the devil of a long 
time before we reached the 
wetness of the marsh. We 
were walking then; maybe that 
was why after our haste over 
the dry ground the moderated 
pace made our progress feel 
very slow. We got there at 
the end; I felt the rushes and 
the mud about my feet. When 
I put my feet in a shallow ditch, 
I think I hardly noticed it, I 
was so wet already. 

We slushed on through that 
quagmire slowly towards the 
river. Far away, voices came 
to us: I could not catch the 
words. The calling in the 
darkness came from somewhere 
on the road we had left behind 
us. So I judged, though sounds 
like sight, and everything else 
in the dark, are frightfully 
deceptive. I did not for a 
moment try to listen to what 
they were shouting, or try 
to guess where the people 
were. Somehow, I found the 
squelching noise of our foot- 
steps in the mud more absorb- 
ing. For a little while plodding 
onwards through slime and 
blindness I hardly knew 
whether it was the night that 
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was sticky, wet, clinging, and 
the mud, black and blinding, 
or the actual reverse. For 
little periods at a time I would, 
with no difficulty, no intention, 
be in some place quite else- 
where. Generally a_ silent 
place, filled with every contrary 
condition to what I felt about 
me. It was not a bad sensation 
either—that dreaming in the 
darkness; that absent, light 
levity of mind. It stopped the 
brain thinking of physical con- 
ditions. That state of mind 
allowed my body to go on 
working without telling it all 
the time how tired it was, 
though I was not really tired. 
It was the cold, I think, the 
standing about in the river, 
that made my muscles feel 
like lead. I was sweating with 
the exertion, the salt moisture 
ran down my forehead, stinging 
my eyes before I could wipe it 
away and put mud in its place. 

The bank of the river fell 
under our feet suddenly smooth 
and pretty firm. The water 
so close cast up a stillness 
into the air, a stillness not 
of sound really, or feeling. I 
believe it was a persistent 
scent, an evenness of odour that 
does not exist upon the land 
with all its changing quality 
of material. 

We moved right to the water’s 
edge. On the slimy bank, 
standing there, we listened 
tensely. Hardly a sound we 
heard, our feet pressing 
bubbles from the muddy crust. 
A splash before us, way out 
in the blackness; a very little 
splash that was not repeated— 
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possibly a fish, or a night bird 
waking. Calling, somewhere 
back upon our tracks, still 
far away—doubtless the party 
from the other side of the 
river. 

Close to us there was no 
sound of life, and yet it must 
have been close to where we 
were standing that the boat 
was hit. That all had been 
killed I could not convince 
myself. There must have been 
at least one or two who reached 
this shore untouched. It did 
not occur to me at first that 
anyone close at hand might 
well have mistaken our arrival 
for that of the enemy. 

It was only when Diestro’s 
voice broke the silence that 
this possibility came upon my 
mind. He cannot have called 
very loudly, though it sounded 
to me as if he were shouting 
at the very top of his voice, 
as if he were yelling defiantly 
into the night, screaming at 
the people on the opposite bank 
to let them know how much 
he cared for them. But in 
reality he merely raised his 
voice sufficiently for anyone 
close at hand to know we were 
friends. 

“ Arriba Espaia ! 
Is anyone saved ? ” 

Twice he called. If any 
reply was made we could not 
hear it above the clatter of the 
gun. Diestro’s voice must have 
been very deceptive, echoing 
up from the wall of the mole, 
for the gun vomited far wide 
of us and high. After the ex- 
plosions were gone, I could 
hear the bullets far away 
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sailing with short, fine, stretched 
notes, like the cries of plovers 
disturbed in the night by a 
gypsy traversing a ploughed 
field. A rather impersonal cry 
of self-pity. 

Diestro laughed when they 
had finished. Loudly, derisively, 
insolently, as only a Spaniard 
can. It must have made those 
people with the gun pretty wild. 
We got no reply from them. I 
think they must have had a 
stoppage. On the whole they 
seemed to be having poor luck 
that night. When he had 
finished his laughter he shouted 
into the darkness all the things 
he thought of them, their 
politics, and treachery. Still 
the gun did not answer, but 
a pandemonium of yelling broke 
out from the other side. Diestro 
heard all that was going to 
happen to himself when they 
caught him. They had some 
fine filthy ideas too. The 
things shouted across that river 
were altogether unspeakable. 
Yet the ‘ reds ’ on the opposite 
bank were by no means the 
only people with imagination. I 
should guess there were about 
five or eight throats competing 
against my companion’s solitary 
voice, but he successfully out- 
did every form of physical 
misery their combined brains 
could invent. He bested them 
every time. 

Certainly, if anyone near had 
had any doubt of our identity, 
he must have been reassured 
by all the shouting. Every 
portion of the human con- 
struction explored, there was 
silence for a moment, till 


Diestro remembered a wealth 
of things he would do with 
their tongues. I think he had 
the last word of that argument, 
but do not recollect, for at that 
point I was seized by a vicious 
cramp in the back of my thigh, 
I collapsed on the mud as though 
I had been shot, my left leg 
doubled up tight underneath 
me. Straightening my knee I 
struck at the muscle violently, 
I have never discovered whether 
or not such action is a suitable 
remedy for the affliction, but 
I have always found it success- 
ful in producing some kind of 
relief. The muscle had gone 
hard as a bit of wood. I do not 
know how long I was twisting 
there with Diestro kicking 
blindly at my leg, but at last I 
was left with only an ache anda 
tingling. I forgot that instantly 
when, not far away, a murmur 
came out of the swamp. Quite 
distinctly, a human voice. 

Finally, we found the owner 
of the voice. It is not worth 
going over again, the stumbling, 
listening, searching, and faintly 
calling. We dared not make 
much noise, for the voices we 
had heard behind had _per- 
ceptibly drawn nearer. 

He was there, squatting 
among the rushes: Fernandez, 
the tall young Spaniard of the 
lisping voice. He was not 
alone either. I felt the thing 
he grasped in his arm, a woman. 
The woman, he gave me to 
understand, the thin shadow 
of a2 woman who had seldom, 
if ever, spoken at those weird 
meetings at Diestro’s house— 
the house among the market- 
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places, and smell, and barking 
of dogs, and mystery. The 
house that till then I had only 
known in the dark. I could 
not have told you then any- 
thing about its outside, what 
colour or shape it was. I 
knew how far it was down the 
street, and I knew the scents, 
stenches, round about it. But 
if suddenly in full sunlight I 
had been placed before it, I 
should not have known it was 
the house I had so often 
visited in the dark. That house 
where those plots had been 
made, yes, all to end in this. 
Fitting that the place should be 
shrouded in a mantle of black ! 

I sat down there in the marsh, 
seized Once more with cramp— 
God seemed to have set a curse 
upon that night in little and 
large ways. Standing upright, 


I drove it away, and was again 


left with no more than the 
ache. 

Four of us grouped in the 
swamp. Three men, one 
woman, and another... Death 
waiting silently to relieve us of 
our charge. 

She never said a word, though 
she was not unconscious. In 
the dark it was impossible to 
tell where she had been hit. 
In any case there was little 
we could do for her in the 
chill night and the wetness. 
We were cold, cast out 
in the mud and the night. 
Everything in us was beaten. 
Everything but a last apt in- 
stinct to drag our bodies away 
from the spot; not to wait 
for those who were searching 
for us not far away. Between 
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us, as tenderly as we might, we 
lifted the body of the woman. 

At first we headed in towards 
the wilderness, till we heard our 
pursuers on most sides of us. 
Then, for a long, an interminable 
time, carrying the woman, we 
tried to dodge between them. 
Moving slowly with our burden 
to start with, it was difficult, 
then impossible. We sat down 
once more in the very midst 
of them. Clumsily they 
tramped not far from us. And 
each time their steps became 
less distant I, for one, was 
almost sorry. I should have 
been glad to have done with 
it, to finish the torture of hope, 
or no hope. I could visualise, 
after hours, the dawn coming 
to find us still playing Hide and 
Seek, only with the light it 
would be bullets, not human 
beings. We had ceased to 
whisper together in futile con- 
ference. I was glad; for it 
had always ended with my 
having to guess a path in the 
dark to lead them over that 
filthy bit of earth in one 
direction or another. God! 
how I hated that strip of bog 
between the wilderness and the 
river! Only feeling it. In the 
night there is nothing, nothing 
with which to fix the memory 
through the eyes . . . sounds, 
shapes, scents, die with the 
days that fall like pages be- 
tween ; it is the painted picture 
alone, hung in the gallery of 
the mind, that remains for ever. 
Maybe I should be glad that 
it was not day that all those 
happenings were swallowed in 
a black smudge. My mind, an 
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unwaxed plate cast into an acid 
bath that bit deep but left no 
picture. 

I stretched out my hand in 
the dark and down it came 
upon the cold head of her. 
Colder than the wet bog, colder 
than the night, colder .. . yes, 
than failure, than thought. 
But she was not dead, we 
could not leave her. That 
touch, that near-death chill 
from the flesh, made Nature 
seem less cruel; for nothing 
can be so distant, I believe, as 
the last dim December moments 
of a life. 

I said the simple little word, 
“Come.’”? Doubtless as much to 
myself as to anyone else. My 
intelligence, what little there 
remained of it, seemed quite a 
yard above my head, purpose- 
fully detached. I needed a word 
to steer myself into movement, 
to hasten the animal body of me. 
The voice which thus ordered 
me was, yes, quite a yard 
away from a thing elevated 
above the carnal mentality of 
what courage was left in my 
body. I recollected just dimly, 
lunatics I had once seen, sowing 
in a field, casting the seeds 
mechanically to this side and 
that, as they had _ been 
taught. There was a keeper 
with them in the blue uni- 
form of the asylum. Those 
poor imbeciles would walk in 
@ row at several paces from 
each other. They would walk 


methodically the length of the 
field till they were told by their 
keeper, their mutual brain, to 
stop. For more than a little 
while they would remain quite 


still, eyes to the ground, the 
most miserable things that [ 
had ever seen. Just bodies that 
followed a voice. We followed 
a voice back to the river, I 
as much as the other two. 

She died as we carried 
her along over the rough 
ground. Each one of us envied 
her. Above the suck and 
bubble of the grasping clay 
we heard the words quite 
distinctly— 

“Xavier, hombre mio! I 
am returning to your arms..., 
For ever.”’ 

We laid that empty casket of 
@ soul upon the river - bank, 
Our shoes far back snatched 
by the slime, we stood bare- 
footed beside the woman for 
perhaps a minute. Then we left 
her for the dawn to find. 

Light of our burden we were 
able to move with some freedom. 
The three of us holding hands 
strode into the river. The 
voices of those searching on 
the bank we had left behind 
came less distinctly to us. 
We pushed our legs on through 
the water, the surface up to 
my armpits. We progressed 
very silently; it was a most 
strange sensation. Once a sur- 
face cloud of small debris came 
to encircle us, the pieces of 
stick and rubbish poking at 
my chest like young inquisitive 
fingers. It would have been 
easier to swim, but we should 
have undoubtedly lost each 
other and the direction. In 
the middle of the river the 
bed rose a little; the sand 
had formed a sort of bar near 
the mouth. All the distance 
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across the river the water 
never reached higher than our 
shoulders ; it was very shallow 
there. 

We came up to the mole 
not far from, certainly less 
than thirty yards from the 
group with the machine-gun 
and the light. Their voices 
came clearly to us, though it 
was difficult to catch the words. 
With my teeth rattling in my 
head I was not particularly 
interested in whatever they 
might be saying. But cold as 
I was, hope had come back. 
I was filled with a last, rather 
weak, desire to escape, or per- 
haps it was something more than 
that. A wish to outwit our 
pursuers, and vaguely, like a 
long outside bet, was a great 
wish in me to get back at 
Leone, the man whose mistress 
we had left dead upon the 
opposite bank—the clever, care- 
ful, skilful ‘ agent provocateur.’ 

Creeping along beside the 
mole—the water was less than 
a foot deep at its base—we 
approached the party with the 
gun. It was an eery business, 
that stealthy march under their 
very noses. A splash, a fall, 
would have told them at once 
of our presence. Whereas out 
in the marsh we had been as 
near being three gibbering idiots 
a8 was possible, this tension 
pulled us together. We had to 
take a grip on ourselves to 
save our precious skins, which 
strangely enough, to myself 
at least, had suddenly, under 
the immediate stress of danger, 
become additionally worth 
while. God knows how many 
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different reactions I had in that 
one solitary night. Solitary in 
all my memory, I hope I never 
pass @ worse four hours of 
blindness. The only light I 
had seen since I left the café 
had been the searchlight, and 
what had that shown me? And 
all the things that I had touched 
had brought sad sensations. 
Even the smell of the river was 
not a happy smell. A bad 
black night. Purposely black, I 
thought, made so by God. 

Very slowly we moved along, 
the one behind the other, the 
palms of our hands pressed to 
the cold, rough wall of stone, 
feet moving tentatively over 
the river-bed, feeling all the 
time for a concealed stone, an 
old tin, or anything that might 
trip us — yes — into Eternity. 
Bad shots as they were, at that 
range they could not possibly 
have missed us even in the 
dark. I visualised the moment 
of waiting after the splash of 
one of us falling headlong. How 
still we should have stood while 
they sprayed the gun back and 
forth along the wall! But there 
was no betraying splash. We 
moved on slowly, quietly and 
successfully, right to where 
they were above our heads. 
God! if they had known that 
we were so close to them ! 

The thumping of my heart! 
I can almost hear it now. I 
felt almost that they might 
catch its pounding race of 
uneven steps stamping a crazy 
dance within my chest. We 
slipped on, past the position, till 
the voices came only mingled, 
as a faint murmur on the night 
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behind us. Luck at last seemed 
to have dealt a playable hand. 

Dry and warm seemed the 
bank we climbed. Earth and 
rubbish overgrown with weeds, 
small plants, and grass. It 
brought us on to the road. To 
turn back towards the town 
I knew was a hopeless project. 
All avenues of escape in that 
direction were certain to be 
watched. Ours was a miserable 
choice. The only other course 
was to turn back along the 
road to reach the shelter of the 
seaplane hangar. 

The stones were all made 
sharp-pointed to our bare feet, 
every pebble bit determinedly 
at the cold naked soles we 
walked upon. That was a 
hellish journey along the fence. 
The sentry at the entrance 
gate, the gate leading into the 
harbour, was either asleep or 
had joined the group on the 
mole. Without a sound—our 
shoeless feet had one advantage 
despite the torture—we moved 
unheard through the high iron- 
wire gates with the chatter of 
our pursuers not far from us. 
And again I thought, “ God! 
if they only knew!”’ 

There was not a soul about 
on the quay. It was perfectly 
deserted. They never posted 
a sentry by the hangars. 
I knew that. Had they done 
80, he would certainly never 
have been so stupid as to 
remain there all night long with 
doubtless a warm bed not far 
away, in one of the little hotels 
that lie in a crescent about the 
harbour. 

Once down by the hangars, 
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we proceeded with less caution 
and more haste. Following the 
runway, we were soon in the 
dark vault of the building, 
though really it was no darker 
in there than outside. Less, if 
possible ; for faintly over our 
heads we could see the dim 
outline of one of the old Dornier 
flying-boats, one of the old 
puller and pusher machines in 
which we used to have picnics 
on the bay at Los Alcazares, 
That seemed a very long time 
back in the past. For a moment, 
close to that hull, I wondered 
if I regretted the part I now 
played, not an entirely praise- 
worthy part, after the times I 
had left behind me. 

What would I not have 
given for a pair of shoes! 
Any shoes. I remembered the 
crazy governor at Alicante: what 
would I not have given for those 
bedroom slippers he used to 
carry upon his feet! Those 
black felt things with one bobble 
off seemed to me now without 
price. The lack of shoes, those 
humble tokens of a character, 
now seemed to stand between 
us and escape. 

The two Dorniers and the 
Savoia produced nothing more 
than a solitary flying-boot, not 
even a pair. I was utterly 
beaten by the futility of the 
thing that stood in our way. 
It seemed the last straw in that 
night of ill-luck. We must 
have looked a pretty funny trio 
standing there under the high 
wing of the flying-boat, bare- 
footed, one solitary, stiff, fleece- 
lined boot between us. 

Returning, not very proudly, 
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with my find, I let them feel 
what I had. All three of us 
laughed as loudly as we dared ; 
not very cheerful laughter, but 
it was not a bad sound to hear. 
It was the only thing we could 
do. The whole situation was 
so absurd; not for a moment 
could we have considered it 
tragic. Two Spaniards and 
myself soaked, shivering, mud 
all over us, waiting there within 
the hangar less than a hundred 
and fifty yards from the in- 
furiated people who were trying 
to catch us. And all that 
virtually stood between us and 
freedom were three pairs of 
shoes! What else could we 
have done but laugh? Behind 
laughter, like a smile, one can 
hide a wealth of misery. 

It was only while I was there 
waiting, I do not know quite 
what for, but I was just waiting 
perhaps for a thought to come 
sailing into my head. At any 
rate I suddenly remembered a 
little dinghy tied to the wharf. 
We used to use it for going to 
and from the aircraft when they 
buoyed out in the harbour. 
“Why,” I thought to myself, 
“should not Fernandez con- 
tinue his attempt to reach the 
cruiser ?’’ There was nothing 
to stop him. He had still 
several hours of darkness in 
which to find his way out of 
the harbour, out of the gap to 
the open sea, and there were 
the lights of the warship to 
guide him. 

We had little difficulty in 
finding the boat. It was there, 
where it had always been, close 
to a low shed built on piles in 
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the water. Explaining as best 
I could where the opening in 
the sea-wall was to be found, 
I pushed him off in a boat for 
the second time that night. 

I have never seen or heard 
of him since; though I have 
my own reasons for believing 
he lives. As we stood close 
together for the last time, I 
asked him to do one thing if 
ever he reached safety—to write 
a certain letter to our friend 
Leone. Death will often go a 
long way round to make its 
‘rendezvous.’ That night, as 
the little craft splashed away 
in the darkness, it was launched 
to spin a full circle, for Leone 
was not more than two hundred 
yards away from us. 

Slowly the splash of the 
oar-strokes died away. Diestro 
and I were once more alone— 
we two, who from the first 
had found in each other a 
common unaccountable bond— 
left together, the last of the 
conspiracy, plot, whatever you 
like to call it. How cleverly 
it had all been worked up by 
the master-mind of Leone ! 

Leaving the hangars behind 
us, bare-footed over the cobble- 
stones we made along the edge 
of the quay. It must have been 
about two o’clock then. I 
remember thinking that we had 
about three hours till dawn, 
three hours to detour the town 
back to that house in the centre 
of the market-places. All the 
way, like pilgrims, bare-footed. 
It would have been the 
height of folly to attempt to 
return along any of the roads 
leading direct from the harbour 
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back to the Gran Via. They 
would have certainly been 
watching for us to come back 
that way, the obvious way for 
anyone to take. 

- Like two shadows, we slipped 
along the narrow streets. It 
was Diestro’s turn now to 
lead. After a while my 
feet become so battered that 
fresh bruises I hardly noticed. 
I moved along upon two leaden, 
painless things: all the flesh 
below my ankles had become 
quite devoid of feeling. We 
wove our way hither and thither 
between the houses. Some- 
times I would hear the chatter 
of conversation from houses 
we passed, or even singing; 
a dog would bark, or high 
laughter would follow us like 
some pursuing phantom to mock 
our passing. q 

It must have taken us less 
than an hour to reach the Calle 
St Vincent from the port, 
despite the oblique course we 
had been obliged to follow. 
It was better, we decided, to 
go to Diestro’s house—it was 
more remote than my hotel— 
to get dry clothes and shoes 
for our feet. We did not mean 
to stay there long. Diestro had 
a friend with whom we would 
be safe for a while in hiding. 
So we went to the house in 
the narrow lane where the 
venture of that unhappy night 
had originated. And all the 
way from the harbour to that 
house we had seen never a 
soul in any of the little streets 
by which we had passed. Every 
street had been empty as a 
morrow. 


We reached the house without 
disturbance. Bare-footed, cold, 
but undefeated. The lamp we 
lit in an upper room disclosed 
to each of us @ person we 
hardly recognised. Our passage 
through the river had taken 
most of the mud from ow 
clothes, but our faces were 
thick with the grey slime. Here 
and there, where the sweat had 
poured down, narrow white 
streaks showed upon our cheeks, 

When we had been in 
the warmth of the house for 
a little while, when we had 
rid ourselves of the wet clothes 
we had carried for so long 
upon our backs, we were 
suddenly seized by a great 
weariness. With hardly a word, 
we decided to stay where we 
were, come what might. The 
fateful little rest, the peace of 
reaction, had taken complete 
possession of us. Fatigue came 
flooding upon me. Before, when 
I had had no choice, I had 
not noticed it or, rather, it 
had been a secondary considera- 
tion. Now, with a floor to 
lie upon, I felt that nothing 
on earth would induce me to 
go farther. I did not care a 
damn for the ‘mafiana’; the 
moment was all that mattered 
to me—to lie undisturbed upon 
the floor of that room, high 
up in the attic of that build- 
ing, quite alone—Diestro had 
left me to go to sleep in his 
own room below. 

I lay there upon my back 
in perfect bliss, a cardboard 
box beneath my head. I did 
not sleep at once. That was 
impossible—my mind was still 
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whirling about. I felt a little 
as though I were drunk, as 
though I had been drunk for 
a long time—for days; that 
I had reached that stage when 
the mind lies beside the body 
in a lazy manner, when it thinks 
to itself remotely outside the 
flesh, and it remembers the 
past day as having been as a 
thing quite apart. As I began 
to warm in the clothes that 
Diestro had given me, I started 
to sense some of the bruises 
of the night; my feet were 
afire, but still I was supremely 
happy lying there. 

I set myself to making the 
most of the rest I was taking, 
of the rest I knew I could 
enjoy in peace for many hours. 
At that moment, despite every- 
thing, I do not think I regretted 
the night and all that I had 
been through init. The contrast 
was so extremely good. To 
think that less than two hours 
before I had been seated out 
there in the cold swamp, mud 
all about me, not a place to 
lie down. Yes, out there with 
the dying woman, the woman 
Leone had used to decoy those 
unhappy fugitives to their doom. 
What a woman! what an 
extraordinary woman who could 
die like that still loving such 
@ man, such a base creature. 
I thought of her lying still, 
cold, dead, out there where 
we had left her; out there 
upon the river-bank. I re- 
membered the moment when 
we had passed under those 
people who had been looking 
for us. I remembered the 
laughter, too, in the hangar. 
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And then vaguely I wondered 
what had happened to the 
other boat-load of people. 
Fernandez, who had rowed off 
into the dark; how had he 
fared? He would be safe on 
board the cruiser if all had 
gone well. I wondered if he 
had succeeded in finding the 
gap. It was not a very large 
gap, but he should have been 
able to locate it by following 
the mole in the direction I 
had indicated to him. 

I do not know at what 
stage of my thoughts I fell 
asleep, if sleep one could call 
it ; for my brain still continued 
to revolve about the happen- 
ings of the night in a vague, 
rather confused manner. 
Everything became a trifle 
mixed up. I think that was 
when I actually passed into 
slumber, for, till then, I had 
everything fixed clearly in its 
proper order. But after a 
little while of thinking, every- 
thing was hopelessly telescoped, 
the one event upon another 
in an impossible manner. And 
though really I was dreaming, 
I was not unaware of it. It 
seemed that my mind had 
discovered a more tolerant way 
of looking at recent events, a 
sort of comical interpretation 
of the tragic ending to all our 
plotting and conspiring. 

So I lay there, in that house 
where so much had been begun, 
so much had happened, and so 
much now ended. 


What it was that woke me 
I shall never know. It was 
certainly not the volley itself ; 
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for I had been wide awake 
for some few seconds, not more, 
not less, when the short crackle 
of the rifles came upon my ears. 
It came, I think, as I opened 
my eyes to see the sun slanting 
through a crack in the shutters. 
With the sound I was there 
almost immediately, with my 
eye to that same crack, peeping 
down into the road. I saw 
nothing at first. Only the 
empty alleyway for the first 
time in daylight. Yes, it was 
the very first time I had ever 
seen the shape or colour of 
that little road with its bent 
houses on either side. It was 
not a beautiful street, either 
in the sense of being clean 
and bright or in the sense of 
being decrepit and dirty; but 
it had something about it 
not easy to ignore. Maybe 
it was my recollections that 


played a trick upon me by 


putting a soul into what 
was possibly a characterless 
thing. ... 

After a little while, as I 
peered out through the rent 
in the shutter, I saw the 
backs of the eight anarchists 
as they moved callously away 
down that narrow street. Rifles 
slung over their shoulders, they 
vanished under the dip of the 
window-sill. I was glad they 
were gone. 

Diestro, they had put a 
sack over his face where he 
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lay in the yard of his ow 
house. <A few feet above him 
the wall was pitted, little chips 
of yellow plaster had been 
bitten away. 

The women in the house 
seemed little concerned with 
the morning’s happening. So 
many of their men had thus 
been taken from them. And 
after all Diestro was only a 
distant cousin: the house was 
now theirs. They went -on 
with their work. Nothing might 
have happened. 

In the darkness of the night 
that came, I left the house; 
my companion still lay in the 
patio. That night was not so 
thick as the last. I took the 
sack from his face; why, I 
do not know, unless it was to 
let him look at the stars. 
Some instinct prompted me to 
think that he would like to 
do that. In the dimness his 
pale face showed clear, thin, 
and flat; a lock of hair, like 
a sabot, cast upon the forehead 
broke its shape. The hands 
of the man were still thrust 
into the pockets of his coat 
in the attitude in which he 
died uncaring, with some last 
perfunctory insult thrown from 
his lips. 


As in the first time, so in 
the last I walked slowly away, 
leaving the house of ill-carried 
plans there in the darkness. 





AN ALPINE HOLIDAY. 


BY VIVIENNE DE WATTEVILLE. 


THAT you receive in the 
measure of what you give holds 
nowhere more true than in 
the adventures of the spirit. 

Nowadays easy access to the 
mountain - tops or the great 
jungles and deserts of the world 
has hidden this truth with 
the devil’s speciousness and 
subtlety from the would - be 
adventurers, and it is only by 
chance or a possible miscarriage 
of their well-laid plans that 
they can make the discovery 
for themselves. How then can 
they be expected to understand 
the inarticulate regrets of the 
pioneer for what he himself 
has known and holds more 
precious than all else in life, 
and which, owing to our 
machines of speed and comfort, 
is every day becoming more 
irretrievably lost ? 

They ask, with genuine desire 
for enlightenment: ‘ What is 
the kick you get out of 
climbing a mountain?” and 
I have never found the con- 
vincing answer. “Is it,’ they 
ask, “because it gives you 
‘@ feeling of superiority?’’ A 
thousand times no. On the 
contrary, it is because it makes 
you feel humble. 

The moderns say, and quite 
rightly: ‘We have only a 
while to ski, let us put in as 
many runs as we can. The 
funi gives us half a dozen 


runs in the day, whereas if 
we climbed our mountain on 
foot we should get only one, 
and become unnecessarily ex- 
hausted into the bargain. 
Besides, this is our holiday, 
and why toil and sweat up 
on skins when you needn’t ? 
If you feel like that why not 
wear a hair-shirt and be done 
with it? We work at home, 
we come out here to enjoy 
ourselves.”’ The old-fashioned 
skier retires seemingly routed 
in the face of such argument. 
He thinks sadly, even bitterly : 
“ T can never make them under- 
stand what it is they miss, 
and they merely think that 
I’m pig-headed for slogging up 
for four hours when I could 
go up in effortless comfort in 
a sixth of the time.” That 
there should be these two 
violently opposed schools of 
thought ready to flare up 
at contact is a sign that 
there is an idea to fight for, 
and that that idea, whether 
possessed or not, is very much 
alive. 

And I do not believe that 
the moderns really feel their 
pretended contempt, in spite 
of their unanswerable argu- 
ments in favour of doing things 
easily. Nor does the pioneer 
feel sourly: “It wasn’t like 
this in my young day.” The 
modern looks at the pioneer 
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with real curiosity and wonders, 
even 2 little wistfully perhaps, 
what exactly he does get 
out of it that can be worth 
all that collar-work; and the 
pioneer looks across the great 
gulf fixed and would give the 
world to find words that might 
reveal the fruits of his ex- 
perience. For however selfish 
he may be over everyday 
concerns, those moments in 
life which we recognise as 
reality—those sudden flashes of 
intuition—fill him (as they fill 
us all) first and foremost with 
a longing to impart and share 
them. We are, when they 
come, better than ourselves, 
and for that instant, at least, 
our hearts are pure. 

The old world and the new 
would not have struck me so 
forcibly had I not returned 
to the Alps after an interval 
of fifteen years. When change 
is gradual, one changes with 
it, modifying one’s point of 
view; but I had stepped out 
of yesterday and come upon 
the new school of ski-ing un- 
warned. 

I knew that fashions in 
clothing had altered, and I 
came at least that much 
prepared; but the first thing 
I noticed when I stepped out 
of the train was that ski-ing 
sticks since 1923 had grown a 
couple of feet and were sur- 
mounted by every variety of 
padded rubber knob. My own 
sticks (in those days supposed 
never to be used except for 
punting or climbing) looked 
self-consciously shrunken, and 
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I hastily took to the new 
poles, though not yet knowing 
what to do with them. In 
spite of the many improved 
bindings and metal inlaid edges, 
I was relieved to find that 
there were still skis that looked 
like mine. The greatest change 
in fifteen years was the hugely 
increased number of skiers, and 
perhaps, too, in the increased 
herd instinct. They went up 
the mountains in constantly 
plying funies (funi was a new. 
word to me, which applied 
to the caterpillar motors and 
the cable-drawn sleighs) and 
came down in batches at set 
intervals. It was fascinating 
to watch them through the 
glasses from where we sat on 
the other side of the valley 
eating our lunch in the shelter 
of a hay-chalet, while the 
fountain and the icicles dripped 
under the sun’s hot rays, the 
manure-heap steamed, and the 
cow-bells clanged softly from 
the darkness within. From this 
point the whole mountain-side 
‘was in view, so that one could 
watch the progress of these 
black flights of skiers from 
top to bottom. Not only were 
there the downhill runners to 
watch; on the lower slopes 
regular classes were held where 
skiers of both sexes tried over 
and over their downhill turns, 
failed, fell, disentangled them- 
selves from their skis and got 
up again, while the instructors 
demonstrated ‘ christies’ with 
slow-motion precision, gliding 
in and out with the grace of 
swallows on the wing. The 
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classes also were @ surprise ; 
for in the old days we pored 
over Caulfeild’s ski-ing bible, 
conscientiously practised the 
instructions on the hearth-rug, 
and tried by the light of 
nature to practise them on 
the snow. Consequently it took 
in those days about four seasons 
of bitter struggle on the trial- 
and-error system to learn what, 
under the present expert tuition, 
the tyro learns in a fortnight. 
The next day, wishing good- 
bye to my cousin on the 
skating rink, I took my skis 
and joined the crowd waiting 
for the funi. They all laughed 
and chatted, chaffed the driver, 
and knew the ropes and one 
another, and as I sat quietly 
in my corner I felt very much 
as I had done on my first day 
at school. I knew nobody, 
I had no idea where the funi 
was taking me, I had not felt 
my skis for fifteen years, and 
I was inwardly shivering with 
joy and fright. I had meant 
to start my run down when 
we changed from motor to 
sleigh, but by then the feeling 
of the summits was upon me, 
and whatever happened to me 
later I must now reach the 
top. In my heart I despised 
the funi; yet how delightful 
it was (especially when one 
was out of condition) to glide 
up so swiftly under the tall 
spires of the pines from which 
fell little puffs and crystals 
that froze in the nostrils, 
to leave the valley below as 
one circled upward, now in 
golden sunshine, now in freezing 
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blue shadow, like an eagle that 
never tired. Noise and petrol 
fumes scemed small price to 
pay for this sudden feeling 
of power, this light escape 
from the tyranny of those 
long snow-slopes. 

By the time we packed into 
the sleigh I had made friends 
with my next-door neighbour, 
who told me the name of our 
mountain and something about 
the runs. Now we were being 
hauled up straight, sitting 
close to the snow piled up on 
either side, and depending with 
all our deadweight upon one 
perilously thin -looking steel 
cable. At the top I found 
myself on a broad saddle, and 
putting on my skis I set off 
for the far side to see the view 
and escape into the feeling of 
the mountains. Everyone had 
disappeared over the edge on 
the downhill run, and I found 
myself suddenly alone in the 
midst of a big sunlit snow-field, 
looking into an arena of beauti- 
ful jagged alps. I paused in 
this unexpected solitude to 
listen to the silence, but near-by 
there was a ch4let-restaurant 
and the silence had fled away. 

The run down was a sad 
eye-opener, and I watched with 
envy the people who stemmed 
and skid-turned and stem- 
christied over the hard beaten 
track on which I found myself 
unable to move. Not until I 
had picked out a route of my 
own over untrodden snow did 
I regain confidence in the single 
track, telemark teachings of 
my youth, and feel that I 
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had not forgotten how to ski. 
And, apart from the fact 
that I was helpless on the 
beaten highway, I still felt 
that it was more fun to pick 
out one’s own line of descent, 
varying it as much as possible 
each time. It kept the adven- 
ture fresh and led away from 
the crowd. 

But that the track - racing 
exercises a powerful fascination 
was proved by the skiers who 
raced over it from morning 
till night for the duration of 
their visit, sometimes even 
managing to run down it eight 
times in a day. They were not 
worried by the crowds or the 
sameness of the course, nor 
had they yearnings for fresh 
scope. 

Then there were the people 
who belonged to neither one 
school nor the other, who were 
quite happy to come down 
somehow, without ever master- 
ing a turn, or wishing to 
improve, or to dare new slopes, 
and alluding contemptuously 
to those who worked at the 
classes as the ‘slave gang.’ 
Why turn play into hard work ? 
they would ask, overlooking 
the fact that ‘ porky’ ski-ing 
peppered with inevitable falls 
was far harder than the work 
they might have done in learn- 
ing to ski better. Several 
times I joined the ‘ slave gang’ 
for a gruelling hour, and found 
myself bringing off turns which 
I had never fancied myself 
capable of doing. The new way 
is a tremendous advance on the 
old; I even had glimpses of 


what track-running might mean, 
Once you have mastered the 
turns it holds no more terrors, 
but calls for all you have of 
courage, skill, and quick wits, 
Possibly, as one grows expert, 
one forgets the crowds and 
the feeling of the public high- 
road, and finds in track-racing 
the same exhilaration of the 
spirit which comes with flying 
through the silence down some 
high untracked slope when the 
snow spurts up in a little blue 
cloud behind your shadow; when 
the wind thrums through your 
clothing, and your hair streams 
back as, bird-like, you swoop 
this way and that at will, 
aware only of your intoxi- 
cating speed and the shining 
mountains so intensely near 
that they might gather you 
up to their very crests to perch 
there. 

But, for me, the track was 
not the mountains as I knew 
them. The trips I made with 
friends, climbing on skins up 
mountains far from the funi, 
when the sky was blue as 
gentians above the snow-ridges 
curling over transparent with 
reflected light, when the valley 
held the sweet and melancholy 
notes of the alpine horn strung 
out like single pearls through the 
hollow air, filled me with ever 
greater longing to climb once 
more under the paling stars 
and find again that absolute 
silence of the high mountains. 

The casual mention of start- 
ing at 3.30 a.m. to see the 
sunrise was greeted with con- 
sternation, and as a final dis- 
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couragement of such outmoded 
amusement I was told that I 
should be highly unpopular 
with the guides, who nowadays 
expected tourists to go up 
quietly by funt at the decent 
hour of ten o’clock. I rose 
up in arms at this fantastic 
statement, and funi or no funi, 
it was unthinkable that the 
softening process had entered 
the undaunted soul of the Swiss 
mountain guide! But having 
chosen the easiest of climbs and 
informed the hotel management 
of my route (for when ski-ing 
alone in the mountains the 
most trivial mishap might prove 
serious), I had no need of a 
guide. 

Finding that people no longer 
went to watch sunrises, I made 
my preparations with secrecy. 
What excitement flew through 
me as overnight I packed 
the riicksack (the sack that 
had been with me on the 
Wildhorn-Wildstrubel trip, the 
Finsteraarhorn and so many 
others, and it crackled with 
pleasure at being brought out 
again); and how anxiously 
I studied the weather, con- 
sulting my pocket aneroid, the 
stars, and the thermometer. 
The conciérge, party to the 
conspiracy, gave me the key 
to let myself out with, and 
borrowed for me the _hall- 
porter’s alarm clock ; a déjewner 
complet and a spirit-lamp came 
up late that night, together 
with sandwiches for next day. 
I strapped the skins on the 
skis, filled a little flask with 
kirsch (for old times’ sake 
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and just in case of accidents), 
packed snow-glasses, chocolate, 
camera, @ knife, pencil and 
paper, an extra cardigan, and 
everything I could think of; 
for the essence of these prepara- 
tions is that, like the White 
Knight, you never know what 
you may need. 

I awoke at three, luckily fore- 
stalling the alarm clock, which 
would have roused the entire 
wing, put my café-au-lait on the 
spirit-lamp, washed and dressed 
and ate breakfast (with the 
good Swiss cherry jam); for 
on these occasions, even though 
feeling slightly sick, one can 
always eat a hearty breakfast 
at any time of the night. All 
this took three-quarters of an 
hour, because the hotel was 
made of wood, each room had 
communicating doors, and every 
movement, however mouse-like 
I tried to make it, produced 
outrageous creakings. As I 
took a last look round, my boots 
in my hand, my eye fell on the 
box of matches sent up with the 
spirit-lamp. One never knew ; 
matches might be useful. I 
slipped them into my pocket 
and crept out and down the 
stairs. 

As some maintain that there 
is no such hour as 5 A.M., so 
now I felt that a hotel hall 
should have no real existence 
in the quietness of the night, 
when the conciérge’s box is 
empty, the swing-doors stand 
idle, the air is thick with 
central heating, old cigar smoke 
and velvet sofas, and there is 
only the ticking of the clock 
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noisily mounting guard. I had 
forgotten my torch, but the 
sports-room light had thought- 
fully been left burning for 
me, and I put on my boots, 
found my skis, and fitted the 
key in the lock. It was im- 
possible to tiptoe away from 
the hotel ; the snow was frozen, 
and every step made a loud 
crunch and a tinkle of ice 
like broken glass. The freezing 
outside air received me, a 
million stars shone overhead, 
the lamp above the poste shed 
down a lonely pool of light in 
the sleeping village, and passing 
beneath it I turned right-handed 
up a steep path leading to my 
climb. 

I knew the path well, for 
my cousin and I had luged 
down it on sunny afternoons. 
Now, under the cold light of 
the stars, I felt my way; but 
my eyes soon grew accustomed, 
and I settled to a slow, steady 
pace, walking sideways and 
kicking my footsteps in the 
frozen snow. There is no surer 
way of waking the memories 
of past climbs, or even of 
dawn marches in the tropics, 
than this steady mountain pace. 
It must be so slow that you 
breathe without discomfort, and 
so uneventful that your mind 
wanders off on its own till 
you are hardly conscious of 
bodily effort. The steady 
rhythm of the body, the crunch 
of the snow, the shadowy silence, 
cast a spell upon the mind. It 
not only evokes past occasions 
when those sights and sounds 
made the same subconscious 
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background to one’s thoughts, 
but the thoughts themselves, 
through the same toil of the 
body, are once more liberated, 

Presently there was a mellow 
brightness in the sky, and the 
waning half-moon rose over 
the mountains, lighting the 
frost-flowers on the snow around 
me like showers of diamonds, 
The path dived under the pines 
to cross a little bridge where 
the brook, half released, 
murmured companionably in 
the darkness. On the other 
side I put on my skis and 
started across country. Al- 
though I had memorised the 
place on a former trip, the 
stars alone could not have 
shown me our faint tracks; 
even the moon, for all my 
peering, left the face of the 
snow smooth and untraced; 
but it showed me the chalet 
with the pear tree, and a hay- 
chalet higher up, and by these 
landmarks I steered a course 
which brought me to the steep 
slopes flanked by the trees, 
where I picked up the old 
ski-tracks. 

They were south slopes 
covered with frozen snow now 
as hard and slippery as ice. 
Above a certain incline the 
skins failed to grip, I found 
myself slipping back, and fell 
sideways before I could save 
myself. But there were hours 
to spare, and these enforced 
halts made me pause to savour 
the full beauty of the night. 
Till then the forward slip-slip 
of the skis and the squeak of 
the sticks alternately grinding 
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in the snow had made a running 
accompaniment, a little com- 
motion of sound about my 
progress; now, as I stood 
still, the silence that filled 
the universe rolled back and 
enfolded me. Silver veils of 
mist hung across the valley, 
and through their frosty breath 
the village lights twinkled 
warmly under the remote light 
of the stars. I stood harkening 
to the silence, inhaling it in 
deep gushes of joy. For where 
in these days is silence to be 
found? Not the mere suspen- 
sion of sound which is empty 
negation, but the living force 
which pours into you a tingling 
awareness. Not only is it hard 
to find, but one must find it 
alone. Joyously released, the 
spirit flutters up between two 
worlds, when even a word has 
the fatal power to recall it. 
Then, like a skylark with 
suddenly folded wings, it drops 
back earthward, bound too soon 
again by the limitations of the 
present. These adventures into 
reality must be seized when 
they come, even if it means 
lying out on the bare snow to 
gaze into the heavens. They 
do not wait on opportunity, 
nor do they always come at 
the summit or at the climax 
which you have prepared for 
them. 

The higher I climbed the 
more peaks rose into view. 
The climbing grew steeper. I 
kept slipping backward till, pass- 
ing under a belt of trees where 
I could not branch from the 
track to make my own gradient, 
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I stopped and took off my skis. 
This was worse than slipping; 
the crust would not hold, and 
I kept falling through to my 
waist in snow, and struggled 
long and painfully in the dark- 
ness. This is surely one of 
the great appeals of climbing : 
you accomplish the first hours 
in fine fettle and think that 
you will reach the top untried ; 
but in almost every climb there 
comes @ moment of distress, 
more or less acute, to test 
the reins of your heart. Once 
you have weathered that 
moment, whether it is mountain- 
sickness or exhaustion caused 
by unanticipated difficulty, you 
are again strong and confident, 
keeping something in hand. 
You respect the mountain, and 
in humbled mood climb with 
more hoarding of strength for 
what lies ahead. And nearly 
always the top comes sooner 
than you expected. 

Traversing the long slopes 
high above the trees I looked 
back to the east. A deep band 
of orange threw up the peaks 
in black relief; Orion, Cas- 
siopeia, and the Great Bear, 
companions of my journey, 
withdrew into the paling sky, 
and my moon-shadow ebbed 
from the snow. As I climbed 
up over the last brow on to 
the summit I came suddenly 
face to face with the peaks on 
the other side, rising up about 
me so white and still and 
intimately near that involun- 
tarily I caught my breath, 
feeling that I might almost 
speak to them. Even though 
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I must break the silence I had 
to sing them a song of gladness. 
Far below, the valleys on 
both sides were still wrapped 
in night; in one lay a village 
snugly cradled, watched over 
by its little string of lights, 
gently covered by the thinning 
wisps of fog. I looked through 
the mountain’s eyes, which 
had through countless dawns 
watched mankind rising from 
sleep to go about its labours. 
Thus detached the gods looked 
down from Olympus, and be- 
holding the trustful helpless- 
ness of mortal sleep, their hearts 
were touched and they sent 
down a special benediction. 

So fearful had I been of 
not reaching the top in time, 
that I had beaten the sunrise 
by an hour and a half, and I 
was already becoming numb 
with cold. The band of orange 
burned no brighter, the stars 
still pierced the blue overhead. 
I took off my skis and jumped 
and ran to and fro, ate a 
sandwich, hunted for the kirsch, 
and found the box of matches. 
Now, I thought, I will tidy 
up the mountain before the 
sun shines upon it, and I 
hastened to collect all the 
pieces of paper and orange- 
peel that lay scattered over it. 
(Dear skiers, since you brought 
these things up in your riick- 
sacks, surely it would not be 
very much trouble to take 
them down again and put them 
in your hotel waste - paper 
baskets.) The air was so still 
that I could light a match 
and hold it up unsheltered. 


But there was yet no sign 
of the sunrise. Seeing a dead 
tree a hundred feet below I 
climbed down to it, kicking 
steps as I went, and after 
making three steep and warming 
journeys I had enough wood to 
kindle such a fire that the 
peaks trembled through the 
hot air as the flames leapt 
upward. It sank a foot or 
more into the snow, but con- 
tinued to warm me as I gat 
with my back to it watching 
the sky. 

The west was now wonder- 
fully lit up by waves of un- 
earthly blue and_ glowing 
amethyst, and the last star 
which I had watched fixedly 
above a rocky needle was sud- 
deniy gone. The sky stirred, 
behind the peaks sharply carved 
against the east the long rays 
shot up, and a cloud of snow 
blowing from the crest of the 
Balmhorn dissolved in red fire, 
One by one the tips of the 
peaks about me were touched 
with crimson, each waiting his 
turn to receive it in the same 
order of waiting since the 
beginning ; and then, on this 
one unique morning, my own 
turn came, and suddenly at 
long last I, too, stood in the 
blessed light, and my shadow 
and the sky were the same 
singing blue. 

I had expected an immediate 
rise in the temperature, and 
had meant to remain on the 
summit all day; but an icy 
gale sprang up, and collecting 
my belongings I skied down 
to the shelter of a tree. Even 
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here the wind swirled round in 
cutting draughts, and I was 
driven down still farther to a 
hay-chalet. The snow was so 
hard that my skis left no 
mark, and I took them off and 
plunged straight down, breaking 
through the crust which cut 
like glass round my ankles till 
they bled. 

The hay-ch4let had some dry 
planks of wood in the sun. I 
curled up out of the wind and 
fell into a deep and dreamless 
sleep. By mid-day the snow 
had not yet melted, and I 
crossed to a pinewood on my 
way back to the summit, follow- 
ing fresh chamois spoor along 
my way. I could afford to 
give the snow another three 
hours to melt, and as the 
wind still blew cold I found 
shelter under the trees whose 
dark branches framed _ the 
shining vista of mountains. I 
lay down on a small patch 
of earth where the snow had 
melted, and found it was warm 
under the carpet of brown 
needles and smelt of the spring, 
and above my head the tits 
hopped among the branches 
with cheerful twitterings, and 
the creepers darted over the 
trunks. The sun burned down 
drawing out the delicious smell 
of resin, and every now and 
then came a soft thud as a 
lump of snow slid off the trees. 
Up into the unclouded light 
soared the mountains shining 
in snow, their blue shadows, 
only a thought deeper than 
the limpid blue of the sky, 
shifting across them with the 
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march of the sun, so that by 
afternoon the whole face of 
them was subtly changed. Still 
they held the silence in their 
upper air, and it was only 
when I had dropped half-way 
to the valley that the busy 
sounds of the day floated up: 
the sawing of wood, the sleigh- 
bells jingling, and voices— 
which in the Alps carry so far 
—and the sound of the train. 

It was over, I was down 
again, and an arduous run I 
had of it; for it was too early 
in the year for the spring snow, 
and the crust did not melt. 
Tomorrow and tomorrow the 
sun would rise up there with 
the same splendour, and I 
should be missing it; yet 
waking in the valley, too late 
for the dawn, I should remember 
that I had had that day. 


It is not only in ski-ing and 
climbing mountains that the 


two schools exist. In all the 
countries of the world where 
man comes into contact with 
the earth, machines are break- 
ing that contact and slipping 
in between him and the source 
of his life. How deep the 
underlying truth, how applic- 
able to our modern times, is 
the old Greek myth of the 
giant who could be overcome 
in mortal combat only when 
lifted bodily off the earth, 
but immediately regained his 
strength did he so much as 
put his toe to the ground. 

It is right that man should 
conquer the earth, if he will 
only not lose sight of the 
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motherhood of the earth. If, 
individually, he puts too much 
steel and concrete between him- 
self and her, he loses, like 
the giant, his life-force; and 
more than that, this inherited 
conquest of nature may give 
him @ sense of superiority, a 
callous indifference which is 
death to the spirit, unless he 
can now and then remember 
how to shed his grown-up 
conqueror’s attitude and return 
to her humbly to be refreshed. 

No one can put the clock 
back, no one wants to, and as 
to the game of ski-ing we 
have a perfect right to enjoy 
our brief alpine holiday with 
the aid of the funi. And the 
old incommunicable joy of the 
pioneers is not lost if occasion- 
ally we will leave the crowd 
and work for our adventure. 
We work so hard for things 
so much less important that 
there is an idea abroad that 
pleasure and happiness can only 


be pleasant if they are attained 
without effort. When you want 
superficially to skim the pleas- 
ures, gaining a host of im- 
pressions yet none too deeply, 
the funi will do it for you with 
admirable efficiency ; but the 
true deep content can be 
earned only by individual effort, 
and the measure of your reward 
will be the measure of your 
sacrifice. 

And looking back on the 
holiday afterwards, one finds 
that the pleasant days with 
the funi, or the hours of bask- 
ing in the sun when the 
mountains were no more than 
a stage décor to our chatter, 
will telescope hazily in the 
memory; but the day which 
was earned is a possession 
that grows with keeping, a 
source of future gladness and 
inspiration. Whatever you 
have missed, that was a day 
which really counted, a day in 
which you really lived. 
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TEMPTING FORTUNE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


CAPTAIN CLAUDE GILBERT, a 
thirty-year-old master mariner, 
found his profession so dull 
that he only practised it inter- 
mittently. He was a genuine 
adventurer, possibly because he 
realised, subconsciously, that 
the granite self-control that 
was his in hours of danger 
was wasted when hours of 
danger were scarce. It was 
the Klondyke gold rush of 
1898 that first enticed him 
from a comfortable, if not 
very interesting job as a junior 
officer in @ passenger liner, 
and since then he had never 
settled down. 

He was one of the few who 
got through the Edmonton trail 
to the Klondyke alive, and the 
hardships of that bitter land 
did not worry him unduly. He 
said cheerfully that it was no 
worse than Cape Horn. He was 
never within sight of a fortune, 
though he felt it was just 
round the corner when the South 
African War broke out; and 
all the gold in the Klondyke 
could not keep him out of 
that. For two years he was 
&@ squadron leader of irregular 
horse, and declared that the 
job was a well-paid picnic. 
All too soon for him, and for 
many of his kind, the great 
game ended, and within six 


months he was serving as third 
officer of a liner, and hating it. 

Meeting a kindred spirit on 
board, he went into partnership 
in a small expedition which 
they were fitting out to trade 
in the interior of Africa in 
ivory or anything else they 
could lay their hands on. Once 
again fortune seemed to be 
just round the corner when 
he had to be carried down to 
the coast with fever. A few 
months at home cured him 
completely; now he was in 
rooms in London, thinking 
seriously about what he should 
do next. Although a rolling 
stone he had gathered some 
moss in the way of sovereigns, 
which had been safely banked ; 
but his credit account at the 
bank was diminishing. He 
would have to do something 
soon—anything but keep a 
monotonous four-hour watch 
on a bridge, during which 
nothing ever happened, or was 
likely to happen. It might 
have to come to that, however. 

‘“* Advertiser, young man, 30, 
travelled all over world, seeks 
post. Willing to go anywhere 
and do anything not illegal. 
Risks no deterrent.’”? Adver- 
tisements such as this may be 
found in many newspapers 
today, but in 1904 they were 
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rare. Had Gilbert inserted such 
@ paragraph in the ‘ Times,’ 
with the additional information 
that he was a master mariner, 
and that ‘not illegal’ only 
referred to his own country 
since he was quite prepared to 
break the laws of any other, 
it might have drawn a reply. 
He did not think of it, however ; 
instead of advertising he read 
advertisements, but found 
nothing to suit him. There 
were no Antarctic expeditions 
fitting out; no searches for 
hidden treasures in_ tropical 
islands were being organised ; 
nobody wanted a companion 
to sail a small boat round 
the world. True, the Russo- 
Japanese War was on, but he 
could not see a chance of being 
employed in the service of either 
country. Evidently if he 
did not wish to starve before 
very long he would have to 
see about an officer’s berth, 
preferably in a tramp. 

One day, about noon, he 
dropped into his favourite bar 
just off Fenchurch Street for 
his usual tankard of beer. It 
was his favourite bar because 
the head barman had been 
his squadron sergeant-major in 
South Africa, and they had 
first met in the Klondyke. As 
soon as he passed through the 
swing-door Pratt, the barman, 
beckoned him to one end of 
the bar. 

“Good morning, captain,’ 
Pratt said. “TI heard last night 
of something that might suit 
you.” 

“ Good! what is it ? ’ Gilbert 
cried. 


“T don’t rightly know what 
it is, but last night I wag 
talking about South Africa to 
a fellow in the bar and I 
happened to mention that 
the captain of my squadron 
was a sailor. He pricked up 
his ears like a terrier and asked 
a lot of questions about you. 
‘ Has he got a master’s ticket ?’ 
he asked. I said I was sure 
you had. ‘When and where 
could I see him?’ he asked. 
‘He’s here most days round 
about twelve,’ I said. ‘ Right!’ 
he said, ‘if he comes here 
tomorrow hang on to him till 
I arrive!’ ” 

“What sort of a fellow is 
he ? ” 

“Seems to be a toff. Might 
be a Dutchman by the cut of 
his jib; in fact, he would 
easily pass as a Boer.” 

“He’s certainly none the 
worse for that,’ Gilbert said 
heartily. 

“Here he 
whispered. 

A tall, well-set-up man, with 
close-cropped fair hair and a 
long blond moustache waxed 
at the ends, passed in through 
the door and glanced round 
quickly. With his forefinger 
Pratt signalled to him. 

‘“‘Here you are, sir,’’ the 
barman said. “Captain Gil- 
bets Mir... e” 

** Hilger.” 

“Have a drink, Mr Hilger,” 
Gilbert suggested. 

“ Thanks, I’ll have sherry.” 

A three-cornered conversa- 
tion, mostly about the Klon- 
dyke, the Boer War, and the 
struggle between Japan and 
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Russia followed; then Pratt 
went off to serve an important 
customer. 

“Come along to my rooms 
and have lunch, captain,” Mr 
Hilger suggested. “We will 
have privacy there.” 

They went in a hansom to 
Mr Hilger’s room in Great 


II. 


“T approach the subject with 
diffidence because I know the 
British are allies of the Japanese 
and do not like the Russians, 
but this is purely a matter of 
business, of making money,” 
Hilger said. “The Russian 
officer is a luxury-loving animal, 
and we are out to cater for 
him. By we I mean the con- 
tinental syndicate I represent. 
We have a steamer under the 
British flag, and are loading 
her to the hatches with 
champagne and cigars, because 
Port Arthur must be almost 
empty of those luxuries by 
now. If we can get that 
cargo in we stand to make a 
profit of perhaps a thousand 


per cent.” 
“Yes, if,’ Gilbert com- 
mented. ‘*The Japanese are 


no fools at sea, you know.” 

“ Captain,” Hilger said with 
a charming smile, “do you 
think I would spend so much 
time, and take so much trouble 
looking for a shipmaster with 
brains and courage, if I did 
not know that? Shall I get 
down to details ? ” 

“ Please do.” 

“Tast month I bought in 
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Ormonde Street, and over a 
glass of sherry before lunch 
the host divulged his business. 
It was of a nature likely to 
attract the keenest and most 
ardent seeker after adventure ; 
it concerned nothing less than 
an attempt to run the blockade 
into Port Arthur. 


Leith for my syndicate a steamer 
that will carry about two thou- 
sand tons. She is an old 
passenger ship, so has good 
speed, lies low in the water, 
and has a small draught. We 
have had all the passenger 
accommodation gutted. Her 
captain was an old man and 
not very enterprising, so I 
let him go. As I did not want 
trouble with the engines I 
persuaded the engineers to 
remain, and the two mates 
offered to stay with them. 
They said they wanted to see 
the East. Of course I am 
paying them well; in fact, I 
have put them on China Coast 
wages already. The mates are 
nice fellows and good seamen, 
I should imagine; the sort of 
fellows you want on a show 
like this because they are stout- 
hearted and would stand by 
you—but simple chaps, you 
know, not of the kind who 
could carry through a thing 
like this.” 

“Can they keep their mouths 
shut ? ” 

‘“‘ My dear captain, they have 
nothing to open them about. 
The steamer is loading at 
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Antwerp ostensibly for Tientsin, 
and discharging at Taku Bar.” 

“Are they by her just 
now ¢ ” 

“No, captain, I sent them 
all home when the ship got to 
Antwerp,” Hilger answered 
lightly. “I told them she 
might be out on the coast for 
some time and they had better 
have a holiday before she 
started. Ill send for them 
three days before she sails. 
I believe in treating employees 
well, captain.” 

Gilbert believed it. He had 
taken a liking to Hilger, who 
was obviously a polished, open- 
handed man of the world— 
very different to some of 
the pettifogging shipowners he 
had met. He was sure the 
quick-witted Pratt had been 
right ; the man was a foreigner, 
though he doubted if the bar- 
man had deduced that by the 
eut of his jib. But Hilger 
occasionally pronounced a word 
with a guttural accent, and 
he used his hands more than 
the average Englishman. 

“ And what are your pro- 
posals to me, Mr Hilger?” 
Gilbert asked. 

“Ah!” Hilger seemed to 
heave a sigh of relief. ‘ Forty 
pounds a month as master, 
and one thousand pounds bonus 
for doing the actual job. You 
may say, ‘How do I know 
I will get it?’ Easy, my 
friend. I will give you now 
two cheques for five hundred 
pounds. One of them will 
bear today’s date, and that 
one you will pay into your 
bank. When your banker tells 
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you it has been honoured you 
will say to me, ‘ Hilger, I wil] 
do your job.’ Not before. The 
other will be a _ post - dated 
cheque—dated, shall we say, 
for the 1st of December. [| 
will arrange for that one to 
be met in Shanghai, or any 
other large port in the East, 
Can I say fairer than that?” 

“No, you can’t.” 

‘Perhaps you want time to 
think it over.”’ 

“ Perhaps I don’t; not one 
damned minute. I’m your 
man,’’ Gilbert said. 

He put out his hand, which 
was gripped firmly. Hilger 
took a cheque-book from a 
locked drawer in his desk, 
filled in the counterfoils and 
two cheques and carefully 
blotted them before he tore 
them off. Just as carefully 
he put the book back in the 
drawer and locked it. He was 
evidently a man of method. 
He handed the cheques to 
Gilbert. 

“There you are, captain; 
now we will have lunch,’ he 
cried gaily. ‘Success to our 
ship, the Linton—perhaps you 
know her.” 

During lunch they discussed 
the project, and Hilger might 
almost have been a sailor by 
the way he talked about the 
approaches to Port Arthur. He 
maintained that they had a 
very good chance of getting 
through. They must time their 
arrival for a moonless night; 
and there was frequently rain 
or mist in the early hours of 
the morning in November. If 
they could manage to pick up the 
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land, with their light draught 
they should endeavour to creep 
inside the blockading Japanese 
cruisers. After lunch he un- 
locked a safe and took from 
it a large-scale plan of the 
harbour and the entrance. At 
the first glance Gilbert thought 
it was a tracing from a chart, 
but he soon discovered that, 
though unsigned, it was original. 
Again Hilger gave the impres- 
sion that he had been a sailor, 
and once he apologised. 

“Please do not think I am 
pretending to know a lot, 
captain,” he said modestly. 
“T have done a little yachting 
and I can read a chart, though 
not very well.’ 

Gilbert paid the first of the 
cheques into his bank as soon 
as it opened next morning, 
and that same evening he re- 
ceived a note from the manager 
to say that it was a good one. 
Life was looking much rosier 
now, and for two whole days 
he enjoyed himself contentedly ; 
then he became uneasy. Was 
he letting a very good chance 
slip past him? Five hundred 
pounds worth of champagne 
and cigars, even the amount 
he could buy out of bond on 
the Continent, would take up 
comparatively little space in 
the steamer’s ’tween-decks and 
would not put her down an 
extra inch in the water. What 


would Hilger, who had been 
80 decent, think of him if he 
asked the favour of that much 
space for himself? The very 
enterprise would have been 
exciting enough for most men, 
but it was by no means too 
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exciting for Gilbert. He wanted 
to tempt fortune still further. 
He felt that he would get far 
more pleasure out of the affair 
if he had a financial stake in 
it—something to lose, but a 
great deal more to gain. He 
met Hilger,-who had been to 
Antwerp, by appointment three 
days later, and after some 
hesitation put the matter to 
him. Hilger fairly beamed. 

‘“‘ Certainly, my dear captain, 
certainly,” he cried. “I am 
delighted to think you are so 
confident in the success of 
our enterprise that you are 
willing to put your five hundred 
pounds into it. My syndicate 
will be delighted also.” 

* Many thanks,” Gilbert said 
gratefully. 

“Not at all. Let me sce; 
I would advise three hundred 
and fifty in champagne, one 
hundred and fifty in cigars. 
Shall I make the purchases ? 
IT am at it every day and know 
the ropes.” 

“JT would be glad if you 
would.” 

“Then it is your turn to 
give me a cheque. I will 
hand you the bills of lading 
and the receipts when you 
come across to Antwerp. Also 
I will see that your stuff is 
marked and stowed separately.”’ 

‘Speaking about stowage— 
how about me joining the ship 
now, seeing to that and getting 
her ready for sea? You’re 
paying me wages at present for 
doing nothing.” 

“ That is all right, captain ; 
I shall be sending for you in 
a week’s time,” Hilger said. 
T2 
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‘“‘ There’s just one more thing, 
Mr Hilger. What arrangements 
can you make for disposing of 
the stuff when we get into 
Port Arthur? I’m not much 
of a business man, I’m afraid.” 

“Tm glad that this time 
you said when, captain, not 
if,” Hilger cried. 

“T’ll get her in all right,’ 
Gilbert declared stoutly. 

“Splendid! Say we will get 
her in. If you do not mind 
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me for a shipmate I am coming 
with you, so you can make 
your mind easy about the 
disposal of the stuff.’’ 

“T’m jolly glad you are 
coming,” Gilbert said, and 
meant it. 

“So am I. Now you see one 
of my reasons for choosing 
captain so carefully; I do 
like to associate with gentle- 
men. Aw revoir till we meet 
in Antwerp.” 


it. 


When Captain Gilbert arrived 
at Antwerp a week later he 
found the Linton all ready for 
sea. She was loaded to within 
an inch of her marks, and her 
hatches were on and battened 
down. She had ample coal 
and water to take her to Port 
Said. The first night on board 
the captain checked over the 
deck and engine-room stores 
with the mate and chief en- 
gineer—who had joined the 
day before—and the provisions 
with the steward, and found all 
these had been lavishly supplied. 
Hilger, when complimented, said 
with due modesty that he had 
been helped by two of the 
local marine superintendents. 
All Captain Gilbert had to 
do was get his name on the 
register, sign on the crew 
which Hilger had engaged, and 
clear the vessel for Taku. 
Three days later, on the 16th 
September 1904, the Linton 
sailed. 

From the start she was a 
very happy ship, and Hilger, 


with his cheerful bdonhomie 
which never prejudiced disci- 
pline, was the most popular 
man on board. He had not 
stowed all the champagne and 
cigars in the hold; he had 
filed a large storeroom with 
those luxuries and shared them 
freely with officers and engineers. 
All these were East Coast Scots, 
and none had been out of the 
North Sea for years. The two 
mates were excellent seamen 
and particularly good at keep- 
ing a watch in heavy traffic, 
but they had forgotten most 
of their navigation. They could 
have found their way from 
Leith to Rotterdam, Hamburg, 
or Stockholm blindfolded ; but 
it was a long time since they 
had used sextants. The first 
time sights were necessary— 
the day after they passed 
Ushant—the second mate 
missed the sun at noon alto- 
gether, because he could not 
get his vernier adjusted. The 
mate took observations for both 
latitude and longitude and 
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handed his noon position to 
the captain with the apologetic 
remark that, as he was out of 
practice, it might be a few 
miles out. It was. When laid 
off on the chart it put the 
Linton on the Paris-Marseilles 
railway, about ten miles south 
of Lyons. What followed was 
typical of the voyage. Where 
in an ordinary tramp steamer 
the mistake would have brought 
recriminations and a possible 
threat by the captain to log 
the mate for careless neglect 
of duty, in the Linton it 
was treated as a huge joke, 
and Hilger promptly ordered 
champagne to celebrate the 
overland route. The captain 
did not mind; he could rely 
on himself for the actual 
navigation, and he knew the 
two otherwise reliable officers 
would be grand fellows in the 
tight corner that lay ahead. 
He was happier then than he 
had been since the South African 
War closed down. 

The Linton’s old engines ran 
like a sewing-machine, and it 
is doubtful if they could have 
been heard a hundred yards 
away on the calmest night. 
The chief engineer had been 
in her twenty years, the others 
half a dozen, and they and the 
mates called each other by 
their Christian names. The 
first time the chief tasted 
champagne he declared that 
it was like lemonade with a 
wee kick in it, but by the time 
they got into the Mediterranean 
he was by way of being a 
connoisseur, and he loved to 
pace the after-deck puffing at a 
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Corona and wishing he was 
in Princes Street to give the 
swells a treat with its aroma. 
Port Said, the pageantry of 
the Canal, and Suez fascinated 
him, but he disliked the heat 
of the Red Sea, and the steamy 
atmosphere of Singapore kept 
him bathed in perspiration and 
brought on prickly heat. He 
was very glad when the Linton 
passed Horsburgh Light at the 
eastern end of the Straits of 
Malacca and dived into the 
head-seas of the north-east 
monsoon. To the great relief 
of those Scotsmen transferred 
in a body to the China Sea, the 
wind blew cold before they 
reached the latitude of Hong- 
Kong; it was more natural, 
more like the North Sea. 
Throughout the voyage the 
young captain’s thoughts were 
far ahead. He studied Hilger’s 
plan of Port Arthur till sound- 
ings and such landmarks as 
might be visible in darkness 
seemed to be burned into his 
brain. He had obtained large- 
scale charts of the Gulf of 
Pechili, tide-tables, and sailing 
directions. To have as short 
a run as possible he decided 
to take a departure from Miao- 
tao Island, which was so little 
out of the direct course for 
Taku Bar that the presence of 
the Linton near the island 
need give no cause for suspicion. 
It was less than thirty miles 
from Miao-tao to the Lao-ti- 
shan Promontory, and he had 
left nothing to chance as far 
as he could foresee; he had 
worked out courses, speeds, 
and tides minutely. . He would 
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make the island in the gathering 
darkness, hang around till the 
conditions were favourable, then 
shoot straight across. He had 
calculated that the Linton would 
be there on the night of the 
new moon, so that he would 
have complete hours of dark- 
ness. His principal dread was 
that Port Arthur might fall 
before he reached it, and he 
confided his fears to Hilger. 

“That’s all right, my dear 
captain,’ Hilger said with easy 
confidence. ‘‘ Stoessel can hang 
on, and what we bring him 
will give his army fresh heart 
to fight the blasted Japs.” 

They were in company with 
liners, tramps, and coasting 
steamers all the way up the 
East China Sea, but the presence 
of a small Scottish trader caused 
no curiosity because, at the 
time, the Japanese were buying 
up all sorts of vessels. They 
passed the mouth of the Yangtse, 
and traffic became less heavy. 
A Japanese cruiser showed up 
when they were half-way across 
the Yellow Sea, overhauled them 
and passed about two cables off. 
The Linton dipped her ensign ; 
the cruiser dipped hers in reply, 
and her officers studied the 
British steamer through their 
telescopes. When asked to 
come out and see the cruiser, 
Hilger, who was writing in the 
saloon, replied that he was not 
interested as he had seen lots 
of them. 

The weather was now bitterly 
cold. The barometer had been 
falling all day, and the cruiser’s 
smoke had just disappeared 
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below the horizon when a full 
gale from the westward, laden 
with snow, burst over the 
Tinton. The mate had been 
round the deck and seen that 
the hatch tarpaulins were well 
battened down, and that every- 
thing else was secured; then, 
in spite of the terrific sea that 
had risen with such sudden- 
ness and was running up on 
the port beam, the captain 
decided to drive ahead full 
speed. He hoped he would 
get some shelter under the 
land near Sang-kao Bay. 

By nightfall a hurricane was 
blowing. Spray and _ snow, 
mingling in a raging tumult, 
lashed the Linton’s bridge and 
blinded the men who were on 
it. The unseen sea was running 
in a series of steep, foam-capped 
ridges, and when the steamer 
was perched precariously on 
top of one of them it seemed 
as if the wind would lift her 
right out of the water. After 
a sickening shudder on the 
crest she would dive into the 
trough with what schoolboys 
call a regular belly-flop, and 
her captain—who had never 
been through the terrifying ex- 
perience of handling a steamer 
in such weather— feared at 
times that she would never 
rise out of it. Before she did, 
half the next wave appeared 
to roll right over her; the two 
smaller boats were washed away 
and the lee rails on the after- 
deck laid flat. Fine sea-boat 
though the Linton was, it was 
folly to continue to drive her; 
she had to be hove-to. Very 
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cautiously 
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Captain Gilbert to slow. His carefully worked 


prought her head-on to wind out time-table had already been 
and sea and put the engines dislocated. 


IV. 


The great combers were now 
right up and down like walls, 
and with the engines turning 
slow ahead the Linton refused 
to face them. The engines 
had to be put on to half-speed 
to give her the necessary steer- 
age-way, and even with that 
her head would fall off from 
the wind and she would have 
to be driven at faster speed 
to bring it back. Captain 
Gilbert never left the engine- 
room telegraph. It seemed to 
him that there was a very 
narrow margin between her 
remaining on the surface and 
going to the bottom. Some- 
times she rose gallantly to the 
oncoming liquid walls ; at other 
times she seemed to tire and just 
lie down to let the sea do what 
it liked with her. If there 
had been a well-deck forward 
instead of a flush-deck with 
rails to allow the sea free 
passage she must have 
foundered through sheer weight 
of water. 

Fortunately her steering gear 
worked very easily; for the 
helmsman had to exert most 
of his strength to save himself 
from being blown away from 
the exposed wheel. He was 
bent almost double, the crown 
of his sou’wester presented to 
the snow and spray, and his 
nose almost glued down to 


the lighted binnacle. The mate 
—the picture of frozen misery 
trying to look cheerful—was 
hanging on to the rails on the 
other side of the bridge from 
the captain, generally with his 
back to the wind; for, unable 
to see the forecastle-head, it 
was useless to attempt to keep 
a look-out. The captain, 
warned by the biting wind 
blowing broad on one of his 
cheeks instead of on the point 
of his nose, and by a shout 
of ‘* Wheel’s hard over, sir” 
from the helmsman, would bang 
the telegraph handle down to 
full speed and keep it there 
till the steamer came head to 
wind and sea again, when he 
would put it back to half 
speed. 

He had not seen the chart 
since the storm burst and was 
trying to keep the ship’s posi- 
tion in his head. He would 
have been the first to admit, 
however, that it hardly came 
within the navigational category 
of an assumed position! He 
knew that he had been about 
one hundred and fifty miles 
east of Kiao-chow Harbour 
when he turned the Linton’s 
head to the westward; the 
incalculable factor was the 
speed. Not more than two 
or three knots, he was afraid ; 
it would take a long time at 
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that rate to work in under 
the lee of the land. Once 
Hilger staggered up with a 
pint of champagne. The captain 
drank half of it from the bottle, 
and the mate finished it. 

“You must know that I 
never encroach on your cham- 
pagne,” the punctilious Hilger 
bawled. 

He did not seem to be in 
the least disturbed by the 
change from moderate breeze 
to howling hurricane. He 
offered to remain on the bridge 
if he could be of any assistance, 
but the captain shouted that 
the best place for a layman 
on such a night was the saloon. 
The snow blew clear; it was 
possible at last to see beyond 
the vessel’s bow, and see also 
what she was doing. The 
captain and mate were aghast 
at the steepness of the seas. 
How the Linton got over or 
through them they could hardly 
imagine. The captain was just 
getting used to it and con- 
gratulating himself on his 
gallant little vessel’s behaviour, 
when to his sheer horror he 
saw @ cliff looming up on the 
starboard beam. Land already ! 
no, impossible! It was a 
running wave and the roar of 
its curling crest rose above the 
din of the gale. 

“ Hold on, for God’s sake! ”’ 
he yelled. 

He had just time to wedge 
his body between the telegraph 
and the rail. He looked up; 
the wave was close alongside 
and towering thirty feet above 
his head. He closed his eyes 
and the seething mass flowed 


right over his ship. This would 
be the end of her, he thought, 
Already he must be fathoms 
deep. Choking and gasping 
in the sea’s icy embrace he 
felt the Linton heel over and 
over and knew she was cap- 
sizing. Perhaps she had cap- 
sized already, for he was being 
drowned. All the breath in 
his body had been driven out 
of him by the weight of water ; 
he was in agony and his lungs 
were like to burst. Just as 
he gave himself up to death 
he felt the bridge-deck lifting 
beneath his feet; the brave 
little ship was rising, shaking 
herself clear. His head came 
out of the water, and the first 
astonishing thing he heard was 
a short blast on the steam 
whistle. It was succeeded by 
roaring steam: the whistle- 
pipe was broken. 

He rubbed the water from 
his eyes and looked across 
the bridge. The helmsman was 
still hanging on to the wheel, 
shaking himself like a half- 
drowned dog. There was no 
sign of the mate, perhaps he 
had been washed over the 
side. He had—or rather he 
had been lifted right over the 
rail, but managed to hang on 
to it. There he was, clambering 
on board again. Was it the 
cloud of steam from the whistle- 
pipe that prevented the captain 
from seeing the funnel? He 
got out to the wing of the 
bridge to get a clearer view. 
No, by heavens! the funnel 
had been wrenched off at the 
boiler casing! The starboard 
guys had carried away, the 
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port ones held; the steamer 
lurched that way and the funnel 
slid quietly over the side and 
went to the bottom, taking 
the guys and the rails with it. 
For the first time in his 
life Captain Gilbert felt 
decidedly nervous. He thought 
that the enormous wave must 
herald a much fiercer blow 
from the north-west, and waited 
with bated breath for it to 
burst over the stricken ship. 
Even a repetition of the gale 
would certainly finish her. For 
five minutes he waited, but 
nothing happened. It seemed 
as if the elements, having done 
their best to wreck the Linton, 
had now relented, for wind and 
sea were moderating. He had 
heard of such an astonishing 
phenomenon before, though he 
did not know an explanation 
of it. Perhaps a gale that 
gave short notice soon passed. 
“The binnacle light’s gone 
out, sir,” the helmsman cried. 
“Steer straight into the 
wind!’ the captain ordered. 
The weather had moderated 
so much that he did not require 
to shout. He examined the 
binnacle to discover why the 
lamp had gone out, and found 
there was no lamp there. The 
top of the binnacle had been 
lifted off and the compass bowl 
washed out of its gimbals. To 
his consternation he found that 
the same thing had happened 
to the standard compass, and 
neither of the bowls was seen 
again. He felt as if his ship 
had been paralysed. There 
was but one bright feature in 
the partial wreck of the bridge : 
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the column supporting the wheel 
was securely bolted to the 
beams of the small iron house, 
under the bridge, which housed 
the steering engine; 80, as 
far as he could see, the steering- 
gear was intact. The mate, 
who had been sitting in the 
wing of the bridge trying to 
recover his breath, staggered 
across with blood streaming 
down his face. 

“Good Lord, sir! good 
Lord!” he cried, and pointed 
to the yawning pit where the 
funnel had been, “if another 
sea half the size of yon monster 
had hit her she would have gone 
to the bottom like a stone.” 

**'You go below and ask Mr 
Hilger to bandage your head,’’ 
the captain said. 

The mate went down, but 
was back within two minutes. 
His head could wait; he could 
not resist the melancholy satis- 
faction he would get from 
reporting damage. Abaft the 
bridge there was desolation ; 
the main-deck had been swept 
clean. Both lifeboats were 
gone; the main rigging was 
adrift and the mast seemed 
to be tottering; the derricks 
for No. 3 hatch had been 
lifted out of their crutches 
and were swinging about; 
several ventilators had been 
wrenched off level with the 
deck. Having completed his 
tale of woe the mate departed. 

The captain lingered on the 
bridge for a few minutes, for 
he was still suspicious of the 
weather: then he went down 
the one ladder that remained 
intact and felt his way aft to 
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inspect the damage for himself. 
The dense smoke coming up 
through the funnel aperture 
nearly blinded him, and, with 
its sulphurous gases, almost 
choked him. He groped his 
way through it and reached 
the engine-room skylight. 
Down a broken ventilator he 


All hands were called, and 
the first jobs they were put 
to were the securing of the 
main-mast and the derricks. 
The Linton had no forced 
draught, so, with her funnel 
gone, the best speed her captain 
could expect was about five 
knots. It was quite enough 
for the present; for he had 
no idea how his maimed ship 
was heading. She was still 
steering into the wind, which 
had turned much colder, and 
that had the advantage of 
taking the dense smoke, whirl- 
ing sparks and fumes clear of 
the bridge. <A single star showed 
through a break in the clouds, 
but, owing to the absence of 
any others, the captain could 
not identify it. Gradually more 
stars appeared, and very soon 
the sky was studded with them, 
all twinkling in the frosty 
atmosphere. The pole star was 
about four points on the star- 
board bow; the wind had 
shifted into the north-west. 
The captain told the man at 
the wheel to keep the star 
right ahead; for he estimated 
that true north should be about 
his proper course. Hilger, who 





hailed the third engineer who 
was on watch. 

“Are you all right down 
there ?”’ he shouted. 

“Ay, ay; we're all right, 
sir,’’ came the reply in cheery 
tones, “‘ but there’s a hell o’ 
a lot of water came doon the 
lum.”’ 


had been working with the 
two mates, came on the bridge. 

““ This is a devil of a mess,” 
he cried, pointing to the black 
cloud coming up through the 
funnel aperture and streaming 
away toward the south-eastern 
horizon. ‘ We can never slip 
through any blockade with that 
to give us away. Your speed, 
too; it will be much reduced.” 

“Tf we got fog I might 
manage it even with all that 
smoke and a reduced speed,” 
the captain answered, ‘“ but 
I’m damned if I can manage 
without a compass. There isn’t 
one on board. Both the bridge 
ones have gone; the ones that 
were in the lifeboats have gone 
too.” 

“What is to be done?” 
Hilger asked anxiously. 

“Heaven knows; for the 
moment I’m completely 
stumped....No, by God! 
I’m not. There is a compass; 
there’s the tell-tale one over 
my bunk, if it’s any use. I’ve 
never looked at it.’’ 

He hastened below. No water 
had entered his cabin, but the 
floor was littered and he tripped 
over books and boots when he 
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entered. The drawers beneath 
his bunk had been flung out, 
and clothes and papers were 
all over the place. But the 
tell- tale compass still hung 
above the bunk, and, allowing 
for the usual errors, it showed 
the steamer heading somewhere 
near north. Was it sensitive 
enough to steer by, though ? 
With the help of Hilger, who 
had followed him, he unscrewed 
it, then held it above his head. 
The card swung freely. 
Despised and neglected in the 
cabin, perhaps because of its 
very name, it was about to 
be promoted to the bridge. 
They could do nothing with 
it till daybreak, however, except 
choose a place where, inverted, 
it would be available to the 
man at the wheel. They 


returned to the bridge to find 
that the hard-working mates 


had got the mast and derricks 
secured and were plugging the 
broken ventilators. 

About five o’clock the wind 
died down, and shortly after- 
wards fog completely obliter- 
ated the stars. There was 
nothing to steer by, and the 
captain rang the engines to 
‘stop.’ Daylight showed the 
cold grey sea shrouded in a 
clammy white vapour that no 
eye could penetrate for more 
than half a cable’s length. The 
man on the look-out forward 
was but a grotesque, shadowy, 
blurred outline. The carpenter 
was sent for to rig up the 
tell-tale compass. The mate 
suggested that a stout plank, 
with a cross-piece, should be 
erected on the port side of 
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the wheel column, and the com- 
pass slung in its gimbals from 
the cross-piece in such a way 
that the man who was steering 
did not require to bend his 
head back too far when looking 
up at it. The carpenter was 
told to get on with it. 

In the stillness of the fog 
Captain Gilbert heard voices 
abaft the bridge, and looking 
down saw the chief and second 
engineers in earnest consulta- 
tion. There was much scratch- 
ing of heads and many “ ays,’’ 
“och ays,” and ‘“ imphms.” 
He went down and joined 
them. 

“Well, chief, can you do 
anything with that ? ”’ he asked. 

“Qh ay, but ye’ll never 
get twelve knots out of her 
till we get a new funnel,” the 
chief answered. 

“Tf you could reduce the 
smoke and sparks I could do 
with half that speed,’ the 
eager captain cried. 

“T can reduce the smoke 
and I might manage seven 
knots, or even eight,’’ the chief 
said cautiously. ‘‘ Will ye give 
me some stout planks and all 
the spare hatches you’ve got ? ”’ 

“T will; but I wouldn’t 
think they would stand the 
heat.” 

“They'll stand the heat all 
right where I’ll put them, if 
we keep some buckets of water 
handy.”’ 

The plan the two engineers 
had evolved was to lift the 
stokehold plates and use them 
to cover the funnel aperture. 
The planks and hatches were 
to be laid on top of the floors 
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in the stokehold for the men 
who were firing to stand on. 
Fortunately the two large 
ventilators at the after-part 
of No. 4 hold were un- 
damaged. The chief proposed 
to place them side by side 
with the breadth of a stokehold 
plate between them, and then 
make the covering over the 
aperture as smoke- tight as 
possible. Anyhow, he guar- 
anteed no sparks would come 
through it, though he could 
not see why the captain was 
worrying about sparks. He 
could keep some buckets of 
water handy, too. The mate 
came off the bridge to ask 
the chief if he could fit a light 
to the tell-tale compass ; some- 
thing that would enable the 
helmsman to see the card clearly 
but would not blind him with 
its glare. 

“ One job at a time, Sandy,” 
the chief said testily. ‘‘ When 
I’ve finished fitting her with 
twin funnels I'll fix up yer 
auld compass for ye.” 

A light breeze came from 
the north and the fog gradually 
cleared away. In spite of 
Captain Gilbert’s impatience, 
however, it was necessary to 
lie stopped with banked fires 
until the chief had closed up 
the funnel aperture. For hours, 
with the other engineers, the 
donkeyman and most of the 
firemen, he laboured at it— 
drilling, punching, and bolting 
—and by five o’clock in the 
evening he declared he was 
ready to raise a head of steam. 
Though the two _ ventilators 
had seemed to be a good 
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height when rising out of the 
main-deck above No. 4 hatch, 
they looked grotesquely dumpy 
when taking the place of the 
funnel; but it was heartening 
to see the black smoke pouring 
out of them. By six o’clock 
the engine-room telegraph was 
at full speed and the Linton 
was making seven knots. 

Throughout the day the cap- 
tain had several good observa- 
tions, and when the engines 
were got going again he 
reckoned his ship was seventy- 
five miles due south of Sang-kao 
Bay at the south-east corner 
of the Shantung Peninsula, 
Steady progress was made 
throughout the night, and at 
daybreak the land showed up 
on the port bow. He coasted 
along it and rounded Cape 
Shantung at noon. The time 
could hardly have been more 
awkward. If he went on at 
the crippled Linton’s best speed 
he would make Miao-tao Island 
about four o’clock next morn- 
ing, which was clearly about 
the very worst time he could 
make it. There was nothing 
for it but to slow down to 
four knots; yet another day 
had to be wasted. 

Just before sunset a British 
T.B.D. out of Wei-hai-wei ran 
up on the starboard beam, and 
through his megaphone her 
captain asked if he could be 
of any assistance. Captain Gil- 
bert declined the offer with 
many thanks, but, slightly to 
his discomfort, it was some 
time before the commander 
could tear himself away from 
the extraordinary spectacle the 
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Linton presented. The night 
that followed seemed inter- 
minable; there is hardly any- 
thing so monotonous to all 
hands aS a steamer at sea 
proceeding slowly. The engines, 
which ran so noiselessly at full 
speed, wheezed as they turned 
stiffly over; the engineers and 
firemen had little to do; the 
mates keeping their watches 
on the bridge had difficulty in 
remaining awake. 

The succeeding hours of day- 
light were even worse, though 
an occasional steamer bound 
into, or out of, the Gulf of 
Pechili created a diversion 
by altering course to have a 
closer look at the strange vessel. 
The young captain chafed at 
the delay. Though confident 
of his superb ability to rise 
to any emergency, he was 
possessed for several hours by 
the nervous feeling that comes 
over men who are waiting to 
go into action. For hours he 
kept to his cabin to avoid 
the mates who, still unaware 
of the steamer’s real destina- 
tion, were mystified at the 
slowing down. About four 
o’clock he went on the bridge, 
altered the course to north- 
north-east, which was the one 
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he would steer in his dash 
across the Strait of Chi-li, and 
took several azimuths of the 
sun to get the exact error for 
that course on his inverted 
compass. The proper course 
was resumed and darkness was 
coming down when Miao-tao 
Island loomed up ahead. 

Still the Linton was too early. 
It would take her a little over 
four hours to run across, and 
the captain thought the best 
time to arrive off the port 
would be round about half-past 
three in the morning. There 
was always the chance then of 
a mist rising. He turned the 
Linton round and headed away 
east for two and a half hours, 
then stood back. Two hours 
later there came the first of 
the anxieties of that fateful 
night. Heavy rain came on 
and he could not find the 
island. He stood on and on, 
peering through the rain, even 
listening for breakers. It 
loomed up at last, so close that 
he had to go full speed astern 
to clear it. He mancuvred till 
he got it on a south-south-west 
bearing, brought it dead astern, 
and rang the engines for full 
speed. He was off on the last 
lap. 


VI. 


The navigation lights were 
put out and the officers could 
no longer be kept in ignorance. 
When the mate came on the 
bridge to relieve the second 
at midnight the captain took 
them into the port wing of 


the bridge, under the lee of 
the canvas dodger, and was 
about to tell them that instead 
of proceeding to Taku Bar he 
was going into Port Arthur, 
when the chief engineer 


materialised out of the darkness. 
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““ Here, captain! what’s the 
game?” he demanded. 

“ What do you mean, chief ? ”’ 
Captain Gilbert asked. 

“We don’t pretend to be 
navigators doon in the mess- 
room, but we have an atlas 
and we can see as far through 
a brick wall as most folk,” 
the chief said truculently. “I 
want to know what the game 
is.”’ 

“Please let me _ explain, 
chief,’ Hilger, who had been 
on the bridge most of the night, 
said. ‘‘ The ship, as you know, 
is loaded with champagne and 
cigars, and if we can get those 
luxuries into Port Arthur my 
syndicate stands to make a 
huge profit.” 

“ Port Arthur, eh ? ’’ the chief 
grunted. ‘‘ Are you sure you’ve 
got no guns for they blasted 
Russians under the champagne 
and cigars ? ”’ 

“Oh, chief!” 
postulated. 

“Oh, chief, my foot! Look 
here, captain, there’s not a 
soul in the ship was aboard 
her when she loaded in 
Antwerp.” 

Hilger threw up his arms 
dramatically. 

“ Chief, I will take a solemn 
oath on the holy book that 
there is not a gun in the 
hold,”’ he cried. 

“T have got five hundred 
pounds worth of stuff on board 
on my own account, chief,’’ 
Captain Gilbert put in quietly. 

“Imphm! that makes it a 
bit different.”’ 

“‘ Listen, gentlemen,’’ Hilger 
said. ‘We will be in Port 


Hilger ex- 


Arthur by daybreak. As soon 
as the business houses open J 
will give every officer and 
engineer a present of one 
hundred pounds.”’ 

“Come doon below for a 
minute, Sandy; come away, 
Jimmy,’’ the chief said to the 
mates. 

Without another word the 
three Scotsmen trooped off the 
bridge. 

‘“‘ Something on the port bow, 
sir!’? the man on the look-out 
shouted excitedly. 

Considerably startled, Gilbert 
and Hilger peered out into the 
darkness. 

“There it is, close-to!” 
Hilger cried. ‘“ No lights! My 
God! if that is a Japanese 
warship, she’s got us! ”’ 

“ Hard - a- starboard!’ the 
captain shouted. 

The Linton’s head swung to 
port, brought the shadowy mass 
ahead and out on to the other 
bow. Gilbert lowered his 
binoculars. 

“A big junk running before 
the wind,” he said. ‘ Steady 
the helm.” 

‘“ Thank God !’’ Hilger, who 
was trembling, said faintly. 

The junk, standing out of 
the Gulf of Pechili, was sailing 
at a high speed. The Linton 
passed under her stern within 
easy biscuit toss—near enough 
to hear the creaking of ropes 
and the thresh of breaking 
waves—but no voice spoke from 
her, no light was shown. Those 
Chinese must have known that 
a collision had only been averted 
by a few seconds, yet not one 
of them had hailed. Or was 
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it that they had not seen 
the silent - moving, low - lying 
steamer? Could it be possible 
that the absence of the Linton’s 
funnel had decreased her visi- 
bility to that extent? It was 
a comforting thought. Hardly 
had the junk melted into the 
darkness when the mates re- 
turned to the bridge. 

“ Well?” Gilbert inquired. 

“ All right, sir,” the mate 
answered. 

“ Good!” 

The mate went off to see that 
the ship was properly darkened. 
The explanation to be given 
the men was that Russian 
warships were about and they 
were liable to fire at anything 
they saw; according to news- 
papers received in Singapore 
they had even bombarded 
British trawlers on the Dogger 
Bank less than a month before. 
Smoking was forbidden; the 
only light was the one above 
the helmsman’s head, and it 
was carefully screened. 

The Linton steamed steadily 
through the darkness. There 
was a strong westerly wind, 
but the rain had ceased; the 
sky was heavily overcast, giving 
little promise of fog. About 
two o’clock the rumbling of 
guns came from right ahead, 
a@ welcome indication that the 
steamer was somewhere near 
her proper course; for no 
star came out to relieve the 
captain’s anxiety about his 
compass. The sea became 
smoother ; evidently they were 
already being sheltered by the 
land. They should sight some- 
thing soon. Captain Gilbert 
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was in the centre of the bridge ; 
the mate in the starboard 
wing ; Hilger, a pair of powerful 
night-glasses hanging from his 
neck, was on the port side. 
Still unmolested the darkened, 
ghost-like, silent Linton glided 
on—and it was Hilger who 
broke the silence. 

““T have got it,’’ he cried. 

‘Where ? what ? ”’ 

* About a point on the port 
bow: the fifteen-hundred-foot 
hill just north of the pro- 
montory. An excellent landfall, 
my dear captain; how you 
managed it with your makeshift 
compass I do not know.”’ 

The captain had to haul 
out to the eastward a little 
to clear the point, and by a 
quarter to three it was abeam. 
From there it was practically 
a straight run along the coast, 
keeping his ship as close in 
as he dared. If he could not 
hear the beat of the engines 
he could feel the thumping of 
his own heart, and sense the 
smell of seaweed from the 
beach, borne seaward by the 
strong offshore wind. Only 
six miles to go. The mate 
tapped him on the shoulder and 
pointed towards the eastern 
horizon where several small 
clouds of black smoke showed 
up against the dark greyness 
of the sky. Hilger reckoned 
they indicated blockading 
cruisers, kept out there by 
their deeper draught. The mate 
went on the forecastle-head, the 
second mate taking his place 
on the bridge. The captain, 
conning the ship, stood close 
to the wheel, and not a tremor 
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marred the steadiness of his 
voice. High up to the west- 
ward the flash of distant guns 
tore gashes in the surrounding 
blackness, Now the southern 
end of Tiger Tail Peninsula 
was abeam; only three miles 
to the narrow entrance to the 
harbour ! 

“Land right ahead!” the 
mate reported from forward. 

“Land on the starboard 
bow!’ the second mate cried. 

The land ran from broad off 
on the starboard bow ahead 
and all along the port beam— 
and somewhere almost dead 
ahead was the entrance. Golden 
Hill, to the north of it, loomed 
up, but so far no break in the 
land was visible. 

“ All right, captain, I’ll take 
her now. I know the harbour 
like the palm of my hand, and 
I know where the Russian 
ships were sunk,’’ Hilger said. 

No professional pilot could 
have taken over a ship with 
more regard for the proprieties 
than did the careful and 
mysterious Hilger, yet a high 
tide of resentment surged up 
in Gilbert’s mind. He did not 
object to a man who knew the 
harbour like the palm of his 
hand guiding his vessel, but— 
but if Hilger knew the harbour 
as well as that why did he 
look on idly day after day 
while the captain burned sound- 
ings, bearings, and landmarks 
into his brain ? 


“Half speed; starboard a 


point!” Hilger ordered. 
A sailor, undoubtedly! No 
professional pilot could have 


given a more seamanlike order 
than that. 

The harbour entrance wag 
opening out now. 

“ Starboard another point,” 
Hilger ordered. 

The blinding white glare of 
a searchlight flashed on the 
Linton, dazzling everybody on 
the bridge. From somewhere 
out on the starboard beam a 
stentorian voice shouted— 

“ Stop instantly! You are 
running into a minefield!” 

Captain Gilbert jumped to 
the telegraph and jerked the 
handle up to stop. A second 
later Hilger seized it and banged 
it down to full speed ahead. 

‘¢ There is no minefield there,” 
he velled frantically. 

“How the hell 
know?” Gilbert 
“ Stand clear.”’ 

With a back-handed swipe he 
sent Hilger spinning, then rang 
the telegraph to full speed astern. 

‘¢‘ There is no minefield ; there 
may not be a minefield,’’ cried 
Hilger, who had _ turned 
hysterical. 

“And if there is a mine- 
field ... MyGod! what about 
the lives of my men?” the 
captain snapped. 

Judging the way was off 
the steamer he stopped the 
engines, then heard the sound 
of oars working in rowlocks. 

“Throw us a rope and put 
over your pilot ladder!” 
a voice ordered. 

Gilbert looked over the side 
into a cutter full of armed 
Japanese seamen, and with two 
officers in the stern - sheets. 


do you 
retorted. 
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Without further orders one of 
the Linton’s hands threw the 
end of a rope into the boat, 
and a short length of the pilot 
ladder followed. One of the 
officers climbed up, reached the 
bridge and saluted politely. 

“Good morning, Captain Gil- 
bert,’”’ he said. “ My captain is 
rather angry with you.” 

“Tg he? why?” the sur- 
prised Gilbert asked. 

“ Because you have kept us 
waiting for three days. You 
were due here on Monday.”’ 

“T was due at Taku Bar 
on Monday. Do you wish to 
see my papers ? ” 

The Japanese smiled broadly. 

“Was it because you were 
going overland across the 
peninsula to Taku Bar that 
you were steaming without 
lights, captain ? ’’ he asked. 

“T was just about to anchor ; 
I came under the lee of the 
land for shelter because the 
weather looked threatening.”’ 

“And this neat device for 
making your ship less visible ? ”’ 
the Japanese said, pointing to 
the two smoking ventilators 
which showed up clearly in 
the glare of the searchlight. 

Gilbert felt that he .was 
playing the réle of mouse to 
the Japanese cat, and his gorge 
rose. 

“Neat device be damned! ”’ 
he retorted hotly. “TI lost the 
funnel and very nearly lost 
the ship in a hurricane in the 
Yellow Sea.” 

“Ah! my captain will not be 
80 angry when he hears that.” 
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“T’m very grateful to him,” 
Gilbert said with sarcasm. 

“You should be grateful to 
him,” the Japanese said 
earnestly. ‘“‘ When a steamer 
with her lower holds full of 
high explosive shells hits a 
mine she makes of herself a 
very nasty mess.” 

** High explosive shells ! what 


on earth are you _ talking 
about ? ” 
“Please, captain,” the 


Japanese pleaded almost tear- 
fully. It seemed as if such 
duplicity and ingratitude were 
more than he could bear. ‘ Not 
only do I know what your 
cargo is, but I know exactly 
where it is stowed.” 

“You know a damned sight 
more than I do,’ the astonished 
captain said. 

“You have a passenger on 
board; yes?” the Japanese 
asked. 

Gilbert looked around the 
bridge for Hilger, but he had 
vanished. 

‘We have a supercargo.”’ 

A single shot rang out, con- 
trasting in its sharp distinctness 
with the distant rumbling of 
the guns. 

‘‘ Good heavens! have your 
men started shooting?’ Gil- 
bert cried in anxiety. 

“Oh no, captain; that will 
be your supercargo!” the 
Japanese said grimly. 

It was. Russian-born Hilger 
—ex-inland sea pilot, seal 
poacher, smuggler, and spy— 
was earnestly desired by the 
Government of Japan. 
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VII. 


The Japanese authorities evi- 
dently thought it would be 
dangerous to leave such 
desperate characters as the 
captain and chief engineer at 
liberty around the troubled 
waters of the Far East, for 
they put them in jail for the 
duration of the war. They 
were well treated, but at the 
commencement of their prison 
life the chief felt keenly the 
descent from Coronas and cham- 
pagne to cheap cheroots and 
Asahi beer. He soon acquired 
a taste for the latter, however, 
and since the prison governor 
was very generous he drank 
large quantities of it to the 
undisguised admiration of his 
warders. 

The war ended at last, and 
the governor came round one 
evening for a friendly chat. 
He advised them to leave other 
people’s wars alone in future, 
and said he had arranged 


passages to Shanghai for them, 
The following morning Gilbert 
sang blithely as he packed, 
He was ruined; but he was 
still young, and the world of 
the Far East—where sailormen 
could find many opportunities 
for adventure—lay before him. 
The sound of high words in 
the next room came to his 
ears, 80 he broke off his packing 
and went round to investigate, 
In the next cell a furious, 
raw-boned, large Scotsman 
was brandishing a paper over 
the heads of two diminutive 
Japanese who retreated before 
him. 

‘¢ What’s the matiter, chief ? ” 


Gilbert asked. 
‘6 Matter! ’’ the chief snorted 
indignantly. ‘‘ Matter! that 


blasted, banzaing bandit of a 
governor has sent me a bill for 
all the beer I’ve drunk since 
I’ve been in his lousy jail— 
and me thinkin’ it was free!” 
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OUR VILLAGE PUMP. 


I. 


Our village pump, which has 
been in active life since the 
days when thirty fast and as 
many slow coaches covered it 
with dust or bespattered it 
with mud, is to retire. Hence- 
forward it will function merely 
as a symbol for the village and 
people of Great Punchemwell. 

For Company’s water has 
arrived and established a sphere 
of influence among us. No 
more than that at present, 
because, though it has burrowed 
its way up the street, it has 
so far crossed few of our 
thresholds. In time it will 
effect peaceful penetration. Till 
then we shall continue to walk, 
or on wet dark nights fail to 
walk, four hundred yards for 
a pailful of icy water for 
bedtime ablutions. Personally, 
I would rather go to bed 
unwashed, and (I may add) 
so say all or most of us. We 
shall be very glad of our new 
amenity, but not old Miss 
Jane Pretity. 

Permit me to introduce this 
admirable old example of full 
pumphood, a status not 
achieved under fifty years’ 
residence here. Jane is very 
old, very poor, and very proud. 
The days of the years of her 
pilgrimage are not known ex- 
actly to any save to herself. 
And she is not one to boast 
of her age, but rather to carry 
on as if she were young and 


strong and not poor. The 
most elaborate artifices have 
to be adopted in order to 
introduce a cwt. of coal or 
a load of billets into Jane’s 
during extra cold weather, when 
she is more than suspected of 
going short of warmth in order 
to make ends meet. She lives 
alone and is a@ very good 
churchwoman. As she has 
nothing to give to our good 
causes she collects farthings, 
and recently presented some 
local benevolence with two 
pounds’ worth of them. Nearly 
two thousand farthings must 
have taken some collecting. 
The pump is probably rather 
overstating it when it avers 
that Company’s water will 
pretty nigh half-kill Miss Pretty. 
What it means is that Com- 
pany’s water coming on top 
of several other changes will 
shake her up considerably, for 
she stands for immutability. 
She is against change on prin- 
ciple; and when Jane founds 
her objections on principles, 
we know that these are rooted 
deep and built on rock. People 
who will have no trokings nor 
trucklings with sin and the 
devil must always earn our 
admiration ; and to Jane change 
is sinful and devilish, and she 
will hold no parley with it. 
The recent introduction of two 
rather suspect candlesticks into 
what Jane calls our place of 
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worship, tried her very much. 
They smack of the devil or 
the Pope. 

Another matter that is up- 
setting Jane is that while 
young Punchemwells are going 
to school to learn their ABC, 
their elders are now going 
there to learn their A.R.P. 
Jane gives what she can to 
tramps, but she does not like 
or approve the new use to 
which these brethren of the 
road put perambulators. Prams, 
says Jane, were meant for babies, 
not for a tramp’s gear. Finally, 
there are what she calls ‘ our 
friscos ’ — texts stencilled in 
the dull red of congealed blood 
all round our church walls. 
We should like to do away 
with these, and Jane knows 
it. She has sat under the 
first R of ‘ Reverence My Sanc- 
tuary ’ for over seventy years, 
80 we shall bear with these 
homely but disfiguring moni- 
tions till Jane goes. We would 
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not wish her to carry to her 
grave the certainty that the 
friscos having gone, her fellow 
parishioners will also go—to 
the devil — without their con- 
stant admonishment. 

When I award Miss Pretty 
the status of full pumphood, 
I am_ deliberately defying 
Reuben Hutton, carpenter and 
undertaker, who utterly refuses 
to allow that she, his friend 
and neighbour, has achieved 
it. Reuben allows that Miss 
Pretty has been here a smartish 
number of years; but avers 
that she do not rightly belong 
here, having been born at 
Slappup, three miles away, and 
having lived there for fully 
three weeks before coming to 
Punchemwell. 

“T’ve bin and lived here 
all my born days, seventy-five 
year come March, and I b’longs 
here,” says Reuben. “ But 
Miss Pretty — she don’t — not 
rightful. But she’s that artful.” 


I. 


Barring ex-Private William 
Smith, the ex-servicemen of 
Great Punchemwell keep their 
Armistice Sundays in a quiet 
modest way. They parade in 
full panoply of bowler hats 
and medals, with a tendency 
to wear the latter under top- 
coats. And that is where they 
differ from their neighbours 
and comrades of Slappup village, 
who wear their decorations in 
full view. The Punchemwells 
look down their noses, and are 
not quite sure whether this is 


ostentation or not. But about 
our one abstainer, William 
Smith. Nothing will persuade 
him to keep what he calls 
Armistist Sunday with us. No 
one knows the actual reason, 
and it is more than doubtful 
whether William does. But 


some old, unhappy, far-off thing 
in military history bit him. He 
was insulted, slighted, or put 
upon by somebody about some- 
thing. The wound has never 
healed and has permanently 
So, though he 


soured him. 
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puts on bowler and medals, 
he will not join his comrades, 
but seated conspicuously at 
his window, glowers at them 
as they march past to church. 

To return to the Slappups. 
Thinking that our Armistice 
Sunday would be the better 
and brighter for their presence, 
they kindly offered to send a 
detachment to join us. We 
accepted their offer with all 
bonhomie, though we felt 
that they would rather over- 
shadow us. As they did. They 
arrived with considerable pomp 
and circumstance, in a bus 
labelled ‘ Special.’ They 
brought with them a silken 
banner presented by the ladies 
of Slappup. (A note made at 
once that the ladies of Punch- 
emwell must do something about 
this.) They were under the 
command of one who looked 
like a Fiihrer, or a Major- 
General at least. He said: 
“ Touching the band now . . .”’ 
but got no further, and was 
quite nice when we explained 
that our sole purveyor of martial 
music was Drummer Atkins 
on loan with bugle and less 
drum from a regimental depot. 
We did not add that we were 
not absolutely sure of even 
him; for worthy Mr Twemlow 
had whispered that the bus 
had arrived and no drummer in 
it. Twemlow’s job was to 
receive, apprehend, and shep- 
herd to the church our drummer. 

The Major-General, before we 
fell in, claimed the right of the 
line. We as hosts at once 
accorded that honour to our 
guests. But our Boy Scouts, 
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who always parade with us 
and perform protective duties 
during the march to church, 
were not going to yield pre- 
cedence to any man. Scout- 
master Septimus Perks fell his 
force in on the right of the 
Slappups. There was—I confess 
it—just a moment’s tension— 
nothing worse. Fingers were 
not on triggers or anything 
of that sort. But it was en- 
tirely owing to Perks’s amazing 
personality that nothing un- 
toward happened. The Fihrer 
took one look at Perks, and 
that sufficed. Our Scoutmaster 
is a stoutish party in flashing 
goggles and chubby but relent- 
less knees. Add to these a 
clasp-knife and a staff eminently 
fitted for spilling brains, and 
anyone looking at Perks knows 
him at once for a man who 
does not carry arms for nothing, 
and who will not hesitate to 
use them on occasion. That 
was the only unpleasant episode 
—if it amounted to that. We 
marched to church in great 
harmony. Arrived there, our 
Scouts suddenly faded away, 
to re-emerge most of them in 
full canonicals as choir boys. 
Septimus Perks also did a 
quick change, depositing his 
arms in the vestry armoury, 
and covering his knees with a 
surplice. In this he looked 
as mild as a bass voice can. 
No one would have guessed 
the immense personality of the 
man. 

Anxiety about our elusive 
drummer was allayed by worthy 
Mr Twemlow reporting in a 
churchy voice that he had 
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run him down and brought 
him along. It appeared later 
that Atkins, having been safely 
embussed under suitable mili- 
tary arrangements, and finding 
none for his debusment at 
our end, was naturally as lost 
as only a British infantryman 
can be under these circum- 
stances. He had managed to 
waft, levitate, or remove him- 
self from the vehicle somewhere 
in Punchemwell and had then 
become invisible and _ lost, 
although the church tower is 
a landmark for miles. But 
Twemlow had tracked, taken 
him into close custody, and 
installed him in the gallery 
of the church. Here the un- 
fortunate young soldier had 
found himself embedded in 
dense strata of civilians. But 
his custodian was soon with 
him again, ready to elbow 
him gently in the ribs and 
whisper at the right moment, 
“Go to it, my lad.’”? But this 
state of things may well shake 
the nerve of the stoutest-hearted 
drummer in the British Army. 
The slightest faltering may now 
mar the all-important first 
note of that heart-stirring call, 








‘¢ Where heaves the turf, &c.”’ 
This may be well enough for 
Stoke Poges, but no poet could 
wax elegiacal over Great Punch- 
emwell’s churchyard, where the 
turf has heaved too much and 
the heaps have mouldered too 
long. The pious here allude 
to their burying-place as “‘ Our 
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The Last Post. Buglers in 
church may not, as at other 
times, moisten lips and fur. 
tively tune in with stifled 
grunts and squawks. But 
Atkins does not fail us, either 
in church with The Last Post, 
or a@ little later outside it at 
the War Memorial when he 
sounded Reveille. After which 
Sergeant-Major Snapper gives 
the word, ‘* Replace your head- 
dresses !”’ and we march away 
to tea. This seems to be rather 
a slender meal for a good many 
of the company, but the notable 
women who arrange these things 
say that being it’s a Sunday 
and a good dinner at home, 
“They won’t want much to 
eat now.” And the good fellows 
manage to make merry over 
it, and after it some of them 
who get up to give their war 
reminiscences find it rather 
hard to get down again. Then 
the notables aforementioned, 
having finished washing up, 
come sweeping in, suave but 
firm, and sweep the old soldiers 
out. 

The Slappups were quite nice 
about the tea. They, of course, 
have a supper. Noted. 


God’s Acre,” sober 


but in 
truth it is no more than an 
unseemly bone-yard. Presiding 
in tipsy fashion over most of 
the shaggy heaps is an array 
of tombstones, leaning this way 


and that; some tilted back- 
ward as if to bring the object 
into better focus; some, near- 
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sighted, bending a little for- 
ward; some lurching to right 
or left and taking a slant at 
mortality from a better angle. 
Fortunately they are mostly 
of honest English stone and 
not of imported and weather- 
blotched marble. The Pump, 
after much thought, has decided 
that with flattened-out heaps 
a@ mowing-machine could effect 
what shears have failed to do ; 
and that a roller might also 
roll and the place be converted 
from bone-yard to aforesaid 
Acre. In time, perhaps, the 
stony tipplers may be brought 
to recumbency and furnish 
pathways. But tampering with 
bone - yards needs wary ap- 
proach. None so likely to 
raise @ cry against desecration 
as persons owning some slight 
connection with an unmarked 
grave or illegible headstone, 
never tended since the wreaths 
faded on it twenty-five years 
before. So, after due warning 
through the local press and 
other agencies, the work began. 

But the making of green 
lawns out of waste places is 
not done for nothing, nor are 
lawns maintained for nothing. 
Funds had to be raised. The 
usual procedure for raising them 
followed. Our Pump is lucky 
in retaining in its stables 
a few willing horses. The 
collector of funds utters a 
persuasive chirrup at the stable 
doors and out trot the nags 
and offer their backs to bear 
the burdens, which should, it 
might occur to them, be shared 
and lightened by a good many 
other nags not less stout but 
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less willing. And so financial 
troubles overcome, Thomas 
Mouldy, sexton, sets to work 
flattening out mounds shaped 
by himself many years ago. 
Mouldy’s mind is in admirable 
consonance with his name and 
calling ; and he is in appearance 
earthy. His interest in life is 
entirely mole-like and sub- 
terranean. On being questioned 
who lies here and who there, 
he professes to know the 
occupant of each narrow cell, 
no matter how long the tenant 
has lain in it. ‘ Yes,” says 
Thomas, alluding to an 
out - sized, unmarked mound. 
‘Being strook down sudden, 
Alf Betts hadn’t no time to 
waste. Twenty-three stone he 
weighed and took a grave and 
a narf as you might say; and 
I charges accordin’, fifteen 
shilling ‘stead of my usual 
ten, the grave being siven by 
fower, ’stead of the usual. Nor 
we couldn’t get him into the 
church, so we wheels him round 
on the bier, the Reverend read- 
ing as we goes. And all eight 
bearers could do to drop him 
in.” 

Thomas is also of an inquiring 
mind and more than ready to 
impart ghoulish information. 
His private researches among 
the dead make him an authority 
on the preservative qualities of 
soil, and on what happens 
when “they lays wet” or 
“lays dry,’ or lays lapped in 
h’oak, h’ellum, or _ inferior 
material. ‘ For keeping,’ says 
Thomas, “ give me a h’ellum 
jacket every time.”” He makes 
no unproved statements. He 
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is rich in furnishing example 
and adducing proof. He recalls 
Richard Toggle, but branches 
from the major theme to recall 
that Toggle was a proper scythe- 
man in his day and couldn’t 
never squench his thirst in less 
than a straight quart. Well, 
when Mouldy came to uncover 
Richard to drop Widder Toggle 
on top, he finds Richard’s 
coffin-plate off and a hole in 
under it. Anxious to find 
how his old friend had fared, 
he slips in his hand as far 
as it could reach and finds 
only a few wisps of grave 
clothes. ‘ Must a bin a wet 
lay; or, again, a plain deal 
affair . .. I misremembers 
what ’twere made of!” 

In one, and quite the most 
neglected, corner was a group 
of very small mounds, some of 
scarce mole-heap size. Of these 
only one had any mark, and 
that a capsized jam jar. There 
was some hesitation about 
flattening out these little graves. 
“ Here I sleep not: pass and 
weep not, here upon your child.” 
But no, this would not do. It 
might be thought odd or 
irrelevant, for the Pump does 
not for the most part read 
Swinburne. Yet something had 
to be done and Mouldy had 
no delicacy in the matter. 
“Some on ’em dead soon’s 
born—or sooner ; brought along 
in cardboard boxes; nobody 
never comes nigh ’em, only 
that one with the jam jar. 
She useter come Sundays reg’lar, 
but not these three years.” So 
each little mound was erased, 


though not before each wag 
marked with a peg. 

Mouldy’s graveyard gropings 
leave an earthy taste in the 
mouth. I was glad to quit 
his presence this day and to 
pass beneath the church tower 
soaring bravely into the blue, 
About its lofty belfry no 
martlets were screaming this 
year; nor was a single pro- 
creant cradle visible on jutty, 
frieze, or buttress. Our mart- 
lets, whether they be swifts 
or martins, this summer seem 
to have deserted us for the 
correspondence column of ‘ The 
Times.’ I note Sergeant-Major 
Snapper and lady doing puja 
by the grave of latter’s first 
husband. The Sergeant-Major’s 
attitude is all that is military 
and correct. He stands at 
predecessor’s head in the posi- 
tion of ‘Rest on your arms 
reversed,’ head bowed, hand 
correctly superimposed on hand, 
and both resting on the knob 
of his walking-stick, the ferrule 
of which is placed on the toe 
of his right boot. 

Curiosity prompts me to peer 
over some massive iron railings 
surrounding a vast slab of 
stone. On this I make out with 
difficulty that someone whose 
name is illegible ‘‘ ceased to 
be mortal.” It occurs to me 
that had he merely “ fallen 
asleep”? or “been at rest,” 
he might, imprisoned beneath 
and within so much stone and 
iron, have suffered in his dreams 
from claustrophobia. 

I quit the precincts and pass 
into a meadow yellow with 
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puttercups. Here the air more 
nimbly and sweetly recommends 
itself; and still more so when 
I take note of the two sole 
occupants of the meadow. One 
is in a blue cotton frock and 
the other in pink; and they 
stand knee-deep among the 
shining yellow. One has her 
head tilted back and offers the 
underside of a dimpled chin 
to the reflection of a buttercup 
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held to it by the other child. 
Entomologists tell us that the 
shine of a field of buttercups 
is often caused by myriads of 
tiny gold-tufted insects swarm 
ing in the sunshine about the 
flowers, and not by the butter- 
cup itself. But I will swear 
that it was a buttercup that 
turned that little chin yellow 
and proved its owner to be 
fond of butter. 


IV. 


Almost as silent as moths, 
but swifter; almost as noise- 
less as bats and at least as 
swift, come the pedal cyclists 
through Great Punchemwell, 
swooping. Singly they come 
with a barely audible purr; 
or in batches bent double 
over the handle-bars, creat- 
ing new or cutting old records. 
The Pump likes them. The 
male cyclists it alludes to 
as men, but the females are 
always young ladies. Their 
conduct is at any rate gentle- 
manly and ladylike, but you 
must be careful in road-crossing, 
especially at week-ends. They 
bring good money and give 
employment to the Pump. In 
their turn they like the Pump, 
and for two reasons. First, 
we are situated in the centre 
of an area free for a long distance 
and in two directions from 
‘Stop and Go’s.’ These are 
naturally frowned on by record- 
cutters. Secondly, our inn is 
the right sort of hostel for 
these week-enders. It feeds 


them well and cheaply at all 
hours, and these are chiefly 
very early ones. It can accom- 
modate a score or so, and finds 
billets for the rest in the 
village. Sometimes as many as 
eighty cyclists conduct their 
week-end operations from Great 
Punchemwell as their centre. 
Boniface tells me that his weekly 
catering on a good week-end 
for these hungry folk necessi- 
tates 50 Ib. of rashers, as 
much butcher’s meat, and eggs 
in astronomical dozens. These 
cyclists are early birds, their 
hour of assembly for the day’s 
ride being round about 4 A.M., 
and Boniface has to provide 
a good breakfast well before 
that hour. Occasionally much 
earlier, as recently, when a 
young lady lowering the time 
between Land’s End and John 
o’ Groats passed. Her official 
half-hour’s halt and that of 
her three attendant cars was 
scheduled to be at 1 A.M. at 
our Dog and Duck. If an 
inquiring reader should ask why 
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three cars should attend one 
young lady-cyclist, the answer 
is that one of them contains 
a time-keeper, another the lady’s 
swabber and feeder. The third 
car carries some other official 
of great import, of whose func- 
tion I am ignorant. This all 
runs tomoney. But the cyclist, 
having done her eight or nine 
hundred miles and attained 
notoriety, easily recoups her- 
self. For how could she have 
performed this marvellous and 
epoch - making feat without 
Buggins’s Face-cream, Bloggs’s 
Vita-chocs, and Snooks’s Foun- 
tain-pen? She is naturally 
anxious to show her gratitude 
to these celebrated firms, and 
does so in one of those chatty 
little advertisements that one 
knows so well. The firms in 
their turn are grateful in more 
substantial fashion. Thus, any 
one of us can afford to tra- 
verse not only Great Britain, 
but the universe, with three 
cars to time us, wipe our faces, 
and feed us. The functions of 
swabber and feeder are im- 
portant, and exactly ordered 
and timed. When the time 
for a drop o’ something hot 
or cold arrives, and on due 
official permission, the swabber 
and feeder car leaps to the 
front, overtakes the young lady, 
and halts sufficiently far ahead 
of her to be nicely ready against 
her arrival. Swabber with 
sponge then stands poised on 
the kerb, and a hundred or so 
yards farther stands the feeder 
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with nourishment. As_ the 
cyclist comes whizzing past, she 
snatches the sponge, swabs her 
face, and casts the clout aside, 
She then finds herself abreast 
of her feeder, similarly poised, 
and swallow - like takes he 
nourishment on the wing, 
Whether she snatches it by 
hand, or catches it in her 
mouth, depends on the skill 
of her feeder at the dart board, 
the size of her mouth, and 
other factors. Suffice it that, 
swabbed and nourished, she 
hurtles onward toward the 
N.E. point of Scotland, and 
her three attendant cars 
follow. 

When you observe alert young 
men with oranges and sponges 
in hand, standing expectant 
by the roadside, have a care, 
This is not a single young lady 
doing her eight or nine hundred 
miles, but our visiting cyclists 
doing their hundred-mile race. 
Thirty miles south of the Pump 
they race, then thirty mile 
back through the village ; then 
on northwards for twenty miles 
and return. And not a ‘Stop 
and Go’ light to delay them. 
I repeat, have a care in road- 
crossing. 

There may be better ways 
for townsmen (and these cyclists 
are nearly all from great towns) 
to see the countryside and 
breathe its air. But there 
are many worse ways. The 
Pump speeds them with its 
blessing and will always welcome 
them. 
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V. 


When we are awakened in 
the morning by extra loud 
knockings, crashings, and bump- 
ings, we know it is our Keturah 
slapping it about rather extra 
hard and thereby working off 
or working up a temper. We 
also know that her eye is now 
a smouldering fire and her 
tongue a sharp sword. She 
is best left to pursue her vin- 
dictively efficient work without 
comment. To approach her 
and to say brightly that she 
had better try getting out of 
the other side of her bed, or 
safer still, at one of the ends 
of it, would fan the smoulder 
into a flame and start some 
lively sword-play on the part 
of her tongue. 

Keturah allows that she has 
a smartish temper, but holds 
that it is much more mellow 
than it used to be. She is a 
good-looking woman of quite 
early middle age, faultlessly 
turned out, the last word in 
domestic efficiency and honesty. 
It may be that her gustiness 
has kept her single, but men 
of her class can overlook that 
if it goes with good cooking 
and housewifery. More prob- 
ably it is because she is the 
keystone to the arch of a not 
very happy home, and to 
preserve the arch she has chosen 
the single state. Her cottage 
is of the kind that is the 
despair of housing authorities, 
and the delight of those who 
revel in the picturesque. The 
Pump regards house property 
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as a good form of investment 
for savings, and Great Punch- 
emwell has several cottage- 
owners who are content with 
a very small rent and who 
can only afford a minimum of 
repairs. 

Keturah’s home is one of 
these dwellings: dark, damp, 
roofed with a frowsy thatch, 
and liable in wet seasons to 
flooding. When this happens 
the tenants retire to the upper 
storey and live and cook there, 
and throw their slops out of 
the window. When the waters 
subside, they leave a_ nilotic 
sludge on the ground-floor, not 
very pleasing to the heart of 
the least house-proud woman. 
To get into Keturah’s cottage 
you descend a couple of steps 
and are then in the living-room, 
which is also feeding - room, 
laundry, kitchen, and on hospi- 
table occasions, extra bedroom. 
Its plastered walls are the 
haunt of vermin (but not while 
Keturah is about). All slops 
have to be thrown away, some- 
where, usually into the slip 
of a garden. Sanitation may 
be called nil. Keturah says 
the landlord will not, and the 
landlord says he cannot, on 
that rent, repair the leaky roof. 

Such is Keturah’s home. She 
returns to this after her daily 
work in another house, which 
is neither leaky nor dark, and 
where exist taps, sinks, a con- 
tinual supply of hot and cold 
water, and, above all, where 
there are boudoirs, rooms to 
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sulk in, and room for jarring 
elements to avoid one another. 
Small wonder her temper is 
sharpish, and great wonder that 
she is always as neat as a new 
pin, and is not the least Bolshy. 
With her lives her old mother 
whom she cherishes greatly, but 
whom she must, I think, when 
in less mellow mood, tongue-lash 
occasionally. The mother is 
probably much younger than 
she looks, having had, as her 
daughter describes him, a bad 
partner. His drunken batter- 
ings did nothing to keep his 
wife young. One of his major 
crimes was in not allowing his 
children to go to Sunday School, 
and another, minor one, was 
to keep them always hungry. 
Two brothers complete the 
household. One, a _ builder’s 
labourer, is steady and a 
Pharisee, never speaking to the 
other, who is a skilled workman 
and drinks, but is much the 
more likable fellow of the two. 
The Pharisee does his household 
chores, and these he has fixed 
at two buckets of water a day, 
no more, no less, from the pump, 
two hundred yards away, daily. 
The sinner, when sober, does all 
the other heavy chores. These 
two never exchange a word. 
Until recently there was a 
fifth member, a daughter, now 
an inmate of a lunatic asylum, 
whether from lack of Sunday 
School or of food Keturah does 


not state. And in the Village 
is @ married daughter who hag 
nothing to do with her family, 
but awaits her mother’s death 
to swoop and claim her share 
of the sticks of furniture. These 
would normally be divided up 
by the simple process of 
wrangle ; and Keturah, through 
whom alone there is any furni- 
ture or any home, would be 
left homeless and practically 
possessionless. But the mother, 
who has not had all initiative 
beaten out of her, is determined 
that her good daughter shall 
have all. She has but to make 
a will and the thing is done. 
But the will must be signed 
by testatrix or her mark wit- 
nessed. Therein was the diffi- 
culty. Sign she could not, 
having long ago forgotten how 
to write, if she had ever learnt 
the art. While to call a witness 
and betray her illiteracy she is 
ashamed. So she sneaks into 
the bus, away to the town to 
seek a man of law, and he 
makes things straight for her. 
All will now go to Keturah, 
but on one condition—that she 
shall make a home for the 
sinning brother. 
Saints are tried in the furnaces 
of adversity. But Keturah is 
not a saint. She, however, 
might be about half a heroine. 
She would be surprised if I 
told her this, and probably 
gusty. I shall not tell her. 


VI. 


Henry has appeared on the 
pages of ‘Maga’ on a previous 


occasion. He makes no apology 
for reappearing, for he knows 
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his worth and considers that 
people cannot have too much 
of a good thing. He is parson’s 
man here and our man too, for 
he kindly consents to go halves. 
He is a very knowledgeable 
man—in my opinion nearly 
omniscient; in his own, quite. 
He leaves Crichtons and Jowetts 
in the shade. His activities 
cover @ vast area—hair-cutting 
and cobbling, gardening and 
house decoration, chauffing, 
sanitation and plumbing. The 
way he tells a refractory septic 
tank where it gets off—a 
nocturnal operation conducted 
with the aid of a long rod and 
a bottle of beer—is impressive. 
He says he can cook a great 
deal better than our Annie, 
especially the veg. The way 
Annie sends Henry’s veg. up 
to table pretty nigh frits him 
to death. He is quite plain 
with her about this, but Annie 
only taps her head, signifying 
that there is wind in Henry’s. 
His version of these little pas- 


sages is: “I speaks to her 
tac’ful, about them runner 
beans. I sez, ‘You didn’t 


orter, Annie. You reelly didn’t.’ 
She only give me an old- 
fashioned look and created no 
end. Speaking to her never 
done a skittling of good, nor 
never won’t.”’ 

Henry is a firm sceptic on 
most matters, but has immense 
faith in the moon. If you aim 
at her, he says, you will not 
hit the dung-heap. If she’s 
slep’ out in, your eyeballs 
turns inside out, like’s not. If 
there’s two new moons in March 
there’ll be a drought, “ Sure as 
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Aaron wore breeches.” (I 
should have said an ephod, 
and perhaps something on top, 
but Henry’s sure to be right.) 
Sure enough after two new 
moons last March, scarce a 
drop of rain fell. Henry 
reported the ground to be as 
hard as Pharaoh’s heart—’cept 
where dag, and there ’twas 
pumbling up nicely under the 
influence of frost and cold 
wind. He calls fir cones fir 
apples, earwigs early wigs, and 
puts a great faith in blue 
paper for scaring away birds. 
To me his fluttering blue tags 
appear to be not so much a 
terror as a perch for the 
sparrows. 

Recently I read that Sunday 
newspaper circulations exceed 
a dozen millions. I questioned 
this as a palate-tickling morsel, 
to be swallowed with caution. 
I no longer question the figure, 
for Henry tells me that his 
household takes in five Sunday 
papers, and that they all sez 
much the same thing, but 
different like—“‘ so we passes 


them round.” From his own 
rag he occasionally culls some 
choice flower, which I find 


unobtrusively posed among the 
papers on my table. The idea 
is to give his employer, who 
is unfortunate enough to read 
‘The Times,’ a chance of real 
enlightenment on some current 
topic. But sometimes his 
cullings suggest less altruistic 
motives, for what about the 
following ? It is headed 
‘ Loyalty,’ and runs: “If you 
work for a man, for goodness 
sake work for him and speak 
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well of him.’”’ Having read 
this and inferring that Henry 
both works well for and speaks 
well of me, and my mind being 
sweetened towards him, I find 
another culling, headed ‘ Save,’ 
and this runs :— 


‘** Save!” said my grandad, “ put 
away 
A portion of your weekly pay. 
You'll need it for a rainy day. 


They saved. But those devoted 
sires 

Had few extravagant desires. 

They had no use for gas or tyres. 


Save! our ancestors preached, 
somehow, 

And practised. With a troubled 
brow, 

I wonder could they do it now ?”’ 


I ponder these lines, seeking 
their inner meaning. It then 
occurs to me that I have 
recently recommended Henry 
to save. Can this culling con- 
tain a tactful suggestion for 
the raising of wages ? 

But enough said—nothing I 
could say in praise of Henry 
would come half-way to what 
he could say himself. It is 
really of his daughters that 
I would speak. In the course 
of a varied career he has 
acquired a number of daughters. 
As he leans on his spade he 
often speaks of them. I have 
not a word to say against them, 
except as interrupters of work, 
but I sometimes find myself 
wishing that our gals were a 
little less perfect. In modern 
English two negatives make 
an affirmative, and we may 
therefore assume that three 
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make a still stronger affirmative, 
Thus when I am told that none 
of our gals ain’t afraid o’ no 
work, I am justified in believing 
them to be indeed world’s 
workers. Take our eldest, for 
instance, Daisy. She seems to 
me to overdo it a little. Like 
this. Daisy comes home to 
mother on her afternoons off; 
and there she jes’ sets and cries, 
bein’ as its the worry and 
brain-work. Henry lays special 
emphasis on the brain-work. 
Now, need even the most con- 
scientious house-maid, for this 
is Daisy’s profession, go on 
like that? Then Rosie and 
Marge—these also spend their 
afternoons off along o’ mother. 
And they, too, if mother sez 
a word to ’em, presumably in 
gentle reproof of their perfec- 
tions, jes’ sets and cries; not 
like other girls, who if spoke 
to, so Henry assures me, only 
gives you back some old buck. 
Why, the place must be a 
veritable shambles of tears. 
For, of course, mother—a 
notoriously emotional woman— 
always joins in. But with a 
difference. She does not set 
and cry ; she “‘ cries AND cries.” 
An emotional harem — very. 
And now come we to our 
youngest, Moina. She, too, 
bein’ a worker, is pop’lar. Her 
father’s note of praise, though 
high about Moina, has a slight 
quaver in it. He even thrusts 
his spade into the ground and 
sets his boot upon it as if 
to resume work. But no—its 
handle offers a convenient 


rostrum and Henry rests again 
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on it and resumes Benjamina. 
She does not spend her after- 
noons off with mother. And 
she is rather fond of changing 
her place. No harm in that. 
A change with Moina means 
ahigher wage. But she recently 
did a change on a Tuesday. 
Mariners used to have a super- 
stition about Friday. Similarly, 
Henry’s family hold _ that 
“Tuesday shift, short sit.’’ 
They reasoned and argued with 
Moina, but to no avail. She 
shifted on Tuesday, and 
naturally her ’*pendix went 
wrong and to hospital she had 
to shift for an operation. And 
that is how I come to know 
her, a8 one may say, inside 
out. For Henry went into 
some really frightful details 
about our youngest’s inside, 
and how finally it was closed 
with thirteen clips and one 
long stitch. I could now find 
my way blindfold about our 
Moina. One thing about it 
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was that it was a hooked 
appendix, and we all feel a 
little raised above hookless 
families in consequence. 

A girl like our Moina may 
go far. Certainly she is of 
much sterner stuff than her 
tearful sisters. She inherits 
all her Dad’s self-assurance. 
Her disregard of Tuesdays, 
despite its melancholy con- 
sequences, proves this. Per- 
sonally, I believe that if offered 
the command of the British 
Navy, she is the sort that 
would accept it without lift- 
ing an eyebrow, and get away 
with it as well as any Admiral. 
At present she stands, hook- 
less, at life’s cross-roads. Take 
the one turning and she will 
spend her afternoons and add 
to the floods at Boo-hoo Palace. 
Take the other and she will be 
giving mum some old buck, 
accept the offer aforementioned, 
and end up on the bridge of 
Rodney or Hood. 
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OLD RETAINERS. 


BY MAJOR C. 8S. JARVIS. 


WHEN one has retired from 
long service east of Suez and 
is striving to pick up again 
the threads of life in England 
it is inevitable that there should 
be some regrets for the life 
one led in the East. The 
human memory is an accom- 
modating but unreliable factor, 
and when one looks back upon 
the days that will never come 
again one can recall only the 
bright spots. On a grey 
November morning in England 
one thinks longingly of the 
blazing sun and keen sharp 
air of an Eastern autumn, 
but forgets conveniently the 
blistering stifling heat of a 
khamsin hot wind or the heavy 
enervating atmosphere of a Red 
Sea summer. 

Perhaps one thinks most, 
not only with regrets but 
with affection also, of one’s 
domestic staff and the patient, 
loyal service one had— the 
silent, spotless house-boys at 
the table, the cook who would 
prepare a dinner for six at half 
an hour’s notice without raising 
an eyebrow, the gardeners who 
were at work before sun-up 
and remained watering until 
long after sundown, and the 
car-drivers whom no mechanical 
breakdown could defeat. As 
with the weather, however, one 
omits to remember how long 
it was before one acquired 
perfection, and the numerous 
failures who came and went 
until the right men were found 


for the right posts. This, I 
think, is because the Oriental 
servant or employee is a queer 
creature with marked likes and 
dislikes. Some—a very small 
minority—are utterly bad and 
worthless, and nothing will alter 
the fact ; but the great majority 
of them have lying dormant in 
them the ability to achieve 
perfection if they should happen 
to find the right master to 
suit their temperaments. 

There is no definite standard 
for the master to attain; for 
every, or almost every, Briton 
can prove to be the right man 
for some servant or other. It 
seems to be all a matter of 
luck whether the two come 
together. The most captious 
and violent-tempered man will 
sooner or later find a servant 
who will regard him as some- 
thing of a god and will be ready 
to die for him. 

The queer part about it all 
is that almost invariably the 
native servant will be a paragon 
with one master and no more; 
for it would seem that they 
give their hearts and perfection 
of service once only in a life- 
time. The fact that Ahmed 
has been the treasured and 
trusted head safragi (house-boy) 
in some old friend’s house for 
fifteen years is no guarantee 
whatsoever that he will be 
the same for us. The opposite 
is far more probable; for he 
will dislike the change and find 
us wanting in many respects. 
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Some people are lucky and 
find the perfect staff at the 
first onset, but with most of 
us it is usually a more lengthy 
proceeding carried out by the 
old system of trial and error. 
Suecess will come in the end, 
however, and there are few 
people who have served in 
the East who do not think with 
happy memories tinged with 
sadness of some old retainer 
whose cheery “‘ Harda, Effendim”’ 
(“At your service, your Ex- 
eellency ’’), answered his call 
at whatever time of the day 
or place it might be. 

In my desert job, with its 
sixty miles or so of barren 
wilderness between the various 
posts, I got to know my car- 
driver more intimately than 
any other member of the staff. 
I invariably drove the car 
myself because I found the 
desert roads, every inch of 
which I knew, slightly less 
boring and featureless if I 
were occupied with the wheel ; 
secondly, with bumpy roads 
only a fool who thinks of his 
dignity will sit in the back 
seat if he can be in front; and 
thirdly, if there is going to be a 
jolt the man at the wheel will 
feel it far less than the other 
occupants of the car because he 
will know that it is coming and 
brace himself against it. 

Abdel Bassit, my driver, sat 
beside me always, and for 
fourteen years we drove back- 
wards and forwards across the 
desert of Sinai in fair weather 
and foul. As we went along 
we discussed the topics of the 
day. He was a sharp-featured, 
rather fierce-looking Sudanese 
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Arab from Wadi Halfa and 
had a smattering of education 
from the village school, but 
he had acquired most of his 
knowledge. of the world from 
the school of life, having served 
as a camelier in the Egyptian 
Transport Corps during the 
war. Asa mechanic and driver 
he was unsurpassed ; for there 
was no single detail of the car’s 
construction that he did not un- 
derstand, and he possessed some 
sixth sense that enabled him to 
detect the cause of a sudden 
failure without examination. 

The remarkable part about 
Abdel Bassit, however, was his 
breadth of vision, his sound 
common-sense and his unfailing 
sense of humour, for in Egypt 
these qualities are not too 
common. Breadth of vision, 
one might say, hardly exists, 
common-sense is seldom found 
in its natural state, and sense 
of humour is an attribute of 
the Egyptian’s neighbours, the 
Arab and the Sudanese, but 
not of the Egyptians themselves. 

It was these qualities that 
made him such an interesting 
companion ; for he appeared to 
take a far saner view of world 
affairs than the educated 
Egyptian, whose outlook is 
usually most circumscribed. In 
the somewhat limited scope 
allowed by 2a vocabulary 
bounded by Abdel Bassit’s 
Sudanese Arabic on one side, 
and my ‘ Bimbashi’s’ variety 
on the other, we discussed 
everything from the purely local 
happenings of the Province of 
Sinai and its people to Mr 
Baldwin’s foreign policy in the 
Mediterranean. 
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When the League of Nations 
first began to raise its confused 
voice in the nineteen-twenties 
Abdel Bassit gave it as his 
considered opinion that it was 
minfash (useless). He took a 
most materialistic, not to say 
sordid, view, and said it would 
never work because nobody in 
the world did something for 
nothing—at least, he had never 
met anyone who did. Some 
years later when the Abys- 
sinian War started, which in 
Egypt was brought home to 
us closely by the constant 
passage of Italian troop-ships 
through the Canal, he expressed 
a far sounder appreciation of 
the situation and the applica- 
tion of Sanctions than did our 
own Foreign Secretary. 

We were on our way from 
Suez at the time and there 
was great tension in the little 
seaport, with several sloops and 
destroyers assembled there in 
anticipation of war. 

“‘ This Osbet el Amma (League 
of Nations) is dangerous,’’ he 
said, ‘because all the small 
countries who are so far away 
from Italy that they cannot 
be bombed or attacked shout, 
‘Italy is very bad—let us go 
to war,’ and the countries that 
are close to Italy they say 
nothing and keep very quiet. 
When there is a riot in Cairo 
it is just the same—the men 
at the back of the crowd shout 
insults at the police and throw 
stones, and those who are in 
front within reach of the nabbuts 
(truncheons) of the police wish 
they would keep quiet.” 

I ventured the opinion that 
France was backing us up 


over this business, but Abdel 
Bassit clicked his tongue against 
his teeth, a polite method of 
showing disagreement. 

“That French warship that 
has just come to Suez to help 
the English ships isn’t going 
to do anything if there is war, 
All the officers have gone on 
leave to Damascus and the 
Monastery, and the men have 
got the cannons off their mount- 
ings and are overhauling them, 
Tomorrow, I expect, they'll 
overhaul the engines and rebore 
the cylinders.”’ 

On our return to Suez that 
evening I mentioned Abdel 
Bassit’s statement to a senior 
naval officer, who after in- 
vestigation told me that my 
Sudanese car-driver had got 
to the root of the matter far 
sooner than our politicians at 
home or the Naval Intelligence 
on the spot. The French cruiser, 
it transpired, was not in a fit 
state to put to sea and 
apparently had no intention of 
doing so at that stage. In 
other words, France with her 
lukewarm attitude over Sanec- 
tions was evidently not going 
to be embroiled in a war by 
precipitate naval action. 

One of the things that caused 
me constant worry in Sinai 
was the question of honorary 
ranks in the police. There 
had existed in the past a free- 
and-easy system of bestowing 
the brevet rank of Shawish 
(Sergeant) or Bash Shawish 
(Colour-Sergeant), as a sharraf 
(honour) without the pay, for 
some specific act that, however 
outstanding it may have 


appeared to be on the occasion, 
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lost its savour with the passing 
of time. 

The awarding of brevets is 
recognised in the British Army 
and is believed to work sattis- 
factorily, but it was not a 
success in the Sinai Police. 
It was found when there was 
a vacancy for a sergeant— 
an infrequent occurrence—and 
one wished to give it to the 
senior corporal on merit, that 
there was some worthless and 
aged creature with a brevet 
far down the seniority list 
who had obtained his honorary 
rank for some spectacular act 
in the past. Having posed as 
a sergeant for many years he 
naturally expected substantive 
rank when it was available, 
regardless of the fact that he 
had long since lived down his 
reputation for deeds of derring- 
do by an unbroken record of 
slackness and uselessness. 

There was one particular case 
of an aged and decrepit honorary 
sergeant, actually a corporal, 
who had been bequeathed to 
me on taking over the Governor- 
ship. One day when Abdel 
Bassit and I were discussing 
brevet ranks and the worry 
they caused I asked why this 
man, Masaid, had obtained his 
unpaid promotion. 

“He got it for catching a 
hare,” said Abdel Bassit, “‘ and 
it is a thing he will never do 
again, seeing that he is too 
fat even to get on his camel. 
It was years ago, and Masaid, 
who was then a young corporal, 
was on patrol in South Sinai 
with the Hakim Askari (Military 
Administrator). They had run 
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short of food and were trekking 
along on their camels with 
everyone very zalaan (cross), 
particularly the Hakim Askari, 
who did not wish to eat only 
bread for his dinner. Suddenly 
Masaid sprang from the back 
of his camel and fell flat on 
his face in a small serub bush 
by the wayside. He had seen 
a big fat hare crouching there 
and he made quite sure of 
it, for he was a heavy man 
even in those days. After 
dinner that night the Hakim 
Askari called him up and made 
him an honorary sergeant. He 
has never caught another hare 
or done anything else since 
then. However, his rank was 
sharraf (honorary) and really 
meant nothing.” 

At this moment the lights 
of our car showed a tiny boy 
squatting by the side of the 
track with his ragged abaya 
(cloak) pulled over his shivering 
shoulders. . We drew up, and, 
finding that he wanted to go 
to El Arish, put him in the 
back of the car buried in 
Abdel Bassit’s enormous over- 
coat, which he had taken off 
and wrapped round the boy. 
When we were on the move 
again Abdel Bassit began to 
cross-examine him on how he 
came to be alone on the road. 

‘““My master, Abdel Hamid, 
is taking a caravan of camels 
to Kuntilla and left me behind 
as he did not want me.” 

“Oh, you work for Abdel 
Hamid, do you? ”’ asked Abdel 


Bassit. ‘‘I’d rather work for 
Shaitan. What are your 
duties ? ”’ 
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“T take his camels out every 
day to graze, and when he 
goes on caravan I go with 
him and help with the loading 
up. Also I work in his house.” 

‘“ And what is your pay ? ” 

“One pound a year and a 
new abaya every year.”’ 

“Have you had a pound 
yet or a new abaya?” 

“ No—nothing.”’ 

‘“‘ How many years have you 
worked for Abdel Hamid ? ” 

‘““ Three,”’ said the: boy. 

“ And no money or cloak 
yet?” 

6c No.” 

Abdel Bassit turned to me. 
“Here is another case of this 
sharraf business,” he _ said. 
“This boy not only gets 
honorary pay but an honorary 
cloak as well. I agree with 
you, Effendim, that this system 
of sharraf is not good.” 

Among the many families 
in El Arish was one called the 
Nekhlawia which was famous 
chiefly for its fecundity. To 
a certain extent this was due 
to a reckless profligacy over 
the question of plurality of 
wives which appeared to be 
a family failing. There was 
an old Sol (Warrant officer) of 
the police who had eight sons, 
all of whom owing to the in- 
grained nepotism of the East 
were non-commissioned officers 
in the force and had unlimited 
families they proposed to get 
enlisted into the service at the 
earliest possible moment. Their 
fruitfulness, which I as dispenser 
of posts found rather more of a 
burden than they did them- 
selves, became a standing joke, 
and since Abdel Bassit had 


only two small daughters he felt 
that he was in a position to have 
a laugh at men who possessed 
families of eighteen or more, 

One day we were out in 
the cars after desert partridges 
—the well-known chikor of 
the Mid-East—and one uses 
motor-cars for this form of 
sport because, unlike Norfolk, 
the coveys are sometimes as 
much as twenty miles apart. 
The chikor of the desert, like 
the Beduin, is a nomad and 
his movements are dictated 
by the rainfall and the presence 
of food. Where a plentiful 
supply of surface water coin- 
cides with an old camp of the 
Camel Corps with its scattered 
grain lying in the sand, some 
ten or twelve large coveys may 
be found in the vicinity, but 
these occasions are rare and 
constitute red-letter days. 

It was an understood thing 
in the Sinai Police Force that 
all outposts in the desert should 
be in touch with local conditions, 
and every Hakimdar (N.C.O. in 
charge) made it his business 
to discover among other things 
the number of birds in his 
area, the distribution of the 
coveys and their location. 
There is no word for covey 
in the Arabic language and we 
adopted, therefore, the Beduin 
name for a tribal family—aila 
—which served the purpose. 

On this trip we made our 
first call at the small post of 
Magdaba and found one of 
the numerous Nekhlawia in 
charge, and this particular man, 
having come from the late 
hatch of a very long family, 
was not one of the brightest. 
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“ Partridges—oh yes, par- 
tridges have been seen. They 
walk down to water at the 
well every evening. How 
many?  Keteer—zeada ani 
licoom (Many—more than is 
necessary).”” 

“How many exactly?” 
demanded Abdel Bassit, know- 
ing the unreliability of Arabs 
where numbers are concerned. 

“ Ragid khalis (Swarming),”’ 
was the reply.  Vimkin 
miyah—yimkin miyateyn (Per- 
haps @ hundred—perhaps two 
hundred).’’ 

“Kam aila (How many 
coveys) ? ”? asked Abdel Bassit, 
trying to get to the point. 

“One,” said the policeman 
firmly. 

“One, you idiot !’’ shouted 
Abdel Bassit. ‘‘ Do you think 
partridges are fools like the 
Nekhlawia over the question of 
children? They have some 
decency and never breed more 
than fourteen.”’ 

Abdel Bassit, in common 
with all Sudanese drivers, used 
® queer jargon of English, 
French, Italian and Arabic 
when talking of motor-cars and 
their parts. The engine itself 
was the waboor, from the Italian 
vapore; @ sparking-plug was 
a shamma, from the Arabic 
for candle; a tyre was a kowitch, 
from the French ; and the cool- 
ing apparatus was the purely 
Anglo-Saxon raddiatter. Since 
he was something of a mechani- 
cal expert his vocabulary was, 
however, considerably wider 
than that of the average driver, 
and in the midst of a long 
sentence in Arabic I have heard 
him use such words as ‘re- 
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bored cylinders’ and ‘ over- 
sized pistons.’ 

One day, when we were 
visiting the old Nabatzan city 
of Petra, an oily Arab of the 
dragoman type brought up some 
scarabs and earthenware pots 
for sale which he said he 
had dug up in the ruins, but 
which were obviously fakes— 
manufactured by the gross in 
Cairo. 

I picked out a large scarab 
and handed it to Abdel Bassit. 

“What do you think of 
it?’ I asked. “Is it old?” 

“ Antika, la (Old, no),’’? he 
said with contempt. ‘“ Gedid, 
gedid khalis. Yani zeeadah 
min gedid, huwa advanced model 
(It’s new, it’s very new. In 
fact, it’s more than new— 
it’s advanced model).” 

In most of our patrols in 
the desert we were accompanied 
by Osman, my Arab orderly, 
who sat in state in the back 
of the car. There was no 
strong affinity between the two 
men, for they were of different 
races, different tastes, and 
different outlook on life. Osman 
was wildly excitable and 
verbose, while Abdel Bassit 
was restrained and spoke only 
when he had given the matter 
due consideration. It was over 
the question of religion, how- - 
ever, that the two men were 
chiefly at variance ; for Osman 
was a fanatical Mohammedan, 
believing implicitly every folk- 
tale connected with the Prophet, 
whereas Abdel Bassit was what 
one might call a modern back- 
slider. He was a Mohammedan 
only in name and took an 
entirely mundane, not to say 
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contemptuous view of all old 
beliefs and legends. 

We were returning from a 
visit to the Monastery of St 
Catherine, when Osman, who 
had been thrilled to the marrow 
by the odour of sanctity at 
the Holy Mount, was holding 
forth on the miraculous camel’s 
footprint that is to be seen 
impressed in the solid granite 
at the top of Mount Moses. 

“That was made by the 
famous she-camel of the 
Prophet,” he said in the deep 
reverent tones that an Arab 
always uses when talking on 
religious matters. ‘‘ That was 
a camel, that was. Nothing 
like her before or since. When 
she stood up she had one hind- 
leg in Mecca and the other in 
Sinai, and the left foreleg was 
planted in Cairo whilst the 
right was in Damascus. 
Wallahi,”” he added devoutly, 
“there has never been a camel 
like that one of the Prophet’s.”’ 

“ Yes,”? said Abdel Bassit. 
“ T’ve often heard of that giant 
camel, but what I want to 
know is how much it cost the 
Prophet to feed her?” 

There was a long shocked 
silence for a minute or more, 
and then Osman was heard 
muttering a verse of the Koran 
to himself, adding from time 
to time the words, “ Abdel 
Bassit is not good and he will 
go to hell.” 

On the whole, Abdel Bassit 
liked his post as Governor’s 
driver, but on certain occasions 
it had its drawbacks, and he 
felt very disgruntled when there 
was @ smuggler hunt on with 
all the other drivers roaring 


their patrol cars out to the 
scene of the chase. As a member 
of a well-known warlike tribe 
he was mad keen to take part 
in any show where there was 
@ prospect of some fighting, 
and while I was on leave one 
year he took advantage of my 
absence to have a really good 
time. 

News of a big run by 
smugglers had been telephoned 
through, and a patrol of cars, 
fitted with desert sand-wheels, 
was being prepared. Luckily 
for Abdel Bassit one of the 
drivers was late in turning 
up, 80, without waiting for 
orders, he jumped into the 
vacant car and drove off with 
the patrol. 

That evening after a long 
hard day in sand-dune desert 
a party of five smugglers with 
camels was sighted far ahead. 
The going was extremely bad, 
with knife-edge dunes running 
athwart the track, and success 
in finding a way through them 
depended entirely on an eye 
for country. This the Army 
tells us can only be acquired 
by obtaining extended winter 
leave in the Shires and hunting 
regularly, but although Abdel 
Bassit had never been out with 
hounds in his life and had 
never seen the Shires, he had 
a definite eye for country, 
particularly dune country. 

It was a case of every driver 
for himself, and Abdel Bassit, 
by choosing firm and easy 
gradients, worked so far ahead 
of the remainder of the patrol 
that he was on the escaping 
Arabs when the rest of the 
cars were nearly two miles 
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behind. The smugglers, seeing 
that further flight was useless, 
opened fire with their rifles, 
but Abdel Bassit, who had 
only one policeman with him, 
drove straight at the gang and 
knocked one man down with 
the car. He then sprang out, 
and clubbing his rifle went for 
the remaining four like a wild- 
cat. 

When the patrol arrived with 
its officer about a quarter of 
an hour later everything was 
neat and tidy and ready for 
inspection. The five captured 
camels were barracked (kneeling) 
and contentedly chewing their 
cud; the consignment of 
hashish, some eight hundred 
slabs, was stacked up neatly 
in rows. Seated behind the 
pile were five blood-smeared 
but smiling Arabs—it had been 
a good fight with a better 
man, 80 why worry or harbour 
malice ? 

The reward payable for the 
capture was considerable, and 
Abdel Bassit drew a matter 
of £70, which he promptly in- 
vested in a well - organised 
attempt to imitate myself and 
my belongings in every detail. 
His small house in El Arish 
was redecorated and refurnished 
on the lines and colouring of 
our big bungalow ; he appeared 
on holidays and festivals wear- 
ing a pin-striped lounge suit 
of the same material as one 
of mine; his comely little 
dusky wife, with a neatly 
shingled woolly head, wore 
habitually in daytime a replica 
of one of my wife’s dinner 
gowns ; and last but not least, 
he acquired a small black 
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mongrel that in some respects 
resembled our Aberdeen terrier, 
though naturally no one dared 
to mention this fact to the 
individual concerned. 

I think of Abdel Bassit with 
more regrets than of the rest 
of the staff, for his fate is an 
unhappy one. When my suc- 
cessor was on leave in England 
last year Abdel Bassit got 
into bad company, and El 
Arish, a8 @ border town, offers 
unlimited scope in this respect. 
He was persuaded by middle- 
men of the smuggling fraternity 
to take a consignment of hashish 
to Cairo to be handed over to 
their confederates. It was, as 
they pointed out, easy for 
a Government car-driver to 
do this. Abdel Bassit very 
foolishly and very weakly gave 
way to their blandishments and 
took in his car a considerable 
load of hashish hidden in a 
water-tank. The liaison with 
the receiver in Cairo broke 
down, and Abdel Bassit, anxious 
to get rid of the dangerous 
load, made inquiries that came 
to the ears of one of the many 
secret service agents. <A trap 
was laid for him, he was taken 
red-handed, and is now under- 
going a sentence of three years 
in a State prison. 

The Sudanese are a puzzling 
race; for when enlisted into 
a disciplined force they acquire 
civilisation and culture rapidly 
and become apparently experi- 
enced men of the world. Ac- 
tually, however, this veneer is 
very thin indeed, and under- 
neath it all they are still the 
‘ untutored savage,’ the veriest 
children with all a child’s charm 
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and weaknesses. They are 
easily led and swayed by 
men cleverer than themselves, 
and Abdel Bassit, though he 
is now branded as a criminal, 
is no more to blame for his 
backsliding than is some child 
of ten who, instigated by an 
elder brother, raids the jam 
cupboard in his mother’s 
absence. 

Another old retainer who 
will always have a warm spot 
in my heart was Nasr, the 
gardener. It was remarkable 
that Nasr should have proved 
a success; for he was not 
caught young to start his life 
as @ boy in what is known as 
a ‘gentleman’s garden.’ When 
he was first taken into the 
Government service he was 
round about the age of fifty, 
and he was an ordinary El 
Arish cultivator working his 
plot on the primitive lines of 
the village vegetable - grower. 
That a member of this con- 
servative die-hard class should 
have been able to reconcile 
his eastern age-old methods 
and undertake the management 
of a modern garden full of 
vegetables of which he had 
never heard, was a remarkable 
testimonial to his adaptability. 

In his youth, however, he 
had had ground into him 
three sound principles of garden- 
ing, with which the Chief 
Horticulturist of Kew Gardens 
could have found no fault: 
he believed firmly in the rota- 
tion of crops; deep digging to 
the depth of two spits he 
regarded as essential, and when 
possible he let tired land lie 
fallow for a year. In every 





other respect he was primitive, 
and it was only by degrees 
that he could be encouraged 
to take an interest in such 
things as garden peas, asparagus 
and Brussels sprouts. The vege- 
tables grown by the Arishia 
for the last five hundred years 
or more are in winter a form of 
perpetual spinach called salg, 
@ most aggressive, potent, and 
ever-recurring radish a foot or 
more long called the fijl, a 
black and unsightly carrot called 
jazar, and enormous beds of 
first - class onions, with that 
never-failing and highly scented 
concomitant of every Eastern 
meal, the toom or garlic. 

There was one other product 
of these gardens which one 
hesitates to call a vegetable, 
and this was a special Sinaitic 
variety of the large green pepper 
that turns red when ripe. I 
had often wondered how the 
Arishia of Sinai survived as a 
distinct people, seeing that they 
are hedged in by hostile Beduin 
and their village has been over- 
run by invading armies regularly 
every fifty years during the 
last thirty centuries. When, 
however, I have seen members 
of the race take half a dozen 
of these fiery peppers and munch 
them up light-heartedly as if 
they were lettuce leaves, I 
have realised that they are no 
ordinary people, but are blessed 
with a disregard of pain and 
with fortitude of character that 
have enabled them to survive 
where @ more sensitive race 
would have died out. 

An Australian friend of mine 
once came to stay with me, 
and sceing some of these peppers 
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growing in the garden on Nasr’s 
own private patch, remarked 
that in Australia the pepper 
was regarded as the finest of 
all salads and he was delighted 
to see it growing in the desert. 
Before I could stop him he 
had picked one and started 
to munch it, and a lifelong 
friendship was wrecked. I 
suppose @ man with a mouth 
and throat made one by a 
big blister does take a jaundiced 
view of things, and it was 
so difficult to explain why 
one grew in one’s garden a 
plant that had all the properties 
of a flame-gun. 

In summer it is an old Arishia 
custom to plant everything in 
one plot, which I called con- 
temptuously the mutlukbut 
(mixture); for in one small 
area there would be cucumbers, 
melons, ladies’ fingers (bamia), 
sweet corn, and that form of 
spinach known in England as 
the ‘New Zealand’ variety. 
This crowded mass upset every 
tradition of proper gardening, 
and when Nasr started a 
mullukbut the first summer of 
his service we had ‘ words.’ 
I said I was not going to 
have a primitive uncivilised 
mess like that in my garden, 
and Nasr maintained that it 
was the correct and only possible 
method. I had my own way 
in the end, and the varieties 
were planted separately with 
the obvious result—everything 
failed. 

The mutlukbut hostilities 
lasted for seven years with 
various victories, defeats, and 
armistices ; and ended, as such 
wars always end, with the 
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complete discomfiture of the 
employer. The gardener wins 
invariably in these contro- 
versies ; for if he cannot exactly 
control the forces of Nature he 
does something that approxi- 
mates very closely to the feat, 
and it would be entirely against 
all the traditions of the pro- 
fession if the employer succeeded 
in proving that his own methods 
were the right ones. That was 
one of the queer sides of Nasr ; 
although he had been a wild 
man of the desert for the 
first fifty years of his life, a 
few short months of service 
in the evening of his years 
taught him all the finer tech- 
nique of the gardener’s calling, 
from resentment of amateur 
work on his own preserves to 
the reservation of all the 
choicest products for exhibition 
at the local show. 

Nasr, when we came to know 
one another thoroughly, proved 
to be very fond of a joke, but 
his sense of humour was rather 
sluggish in its movements, and 
he appreciated most those jests 
that were well-seasoned and 
ripened with age—jests that 
were in fact hardy perennials. 
A new joke sometimes left 
him guessing, and as his sub- 
ordinate, who was in charge 
of the flower garden, had a 
marked sense of humour and 
saw the point long before Nasr 
had grasped it, this was bad 
for discipline and official dignity. 

One of the hardy perennials 
was the tobacco-plant jest. The 
growing of tobacco in Egypt is 
most strictly prohibited and 
ranks as a crime of the first 
water, for Egypt derives much 
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of her revenue from the Customs 
dues on Turkish and American 
tobacco. The seed of the 
tobacco, however, is like the 
finest dust, and in course of 
time it has blown all over the 
Sinai desert from Palestine, so 
that whenever land is cultivated 
and irrigated a few stray tobacco 
plants come up. This happened 
every year in the garden at El 
Arish, and Nasr would leave 
one plant until it had grown to 
colossal proportions and I would 
see it. There would then ensue 
a long argument, with me in- 
sisting that the prison sergeant 
should be sent for and that 
Nasr should be awarded the 
three years’ penal servitude the 
crime deserved, while Nasr 
maintained that as he was 
merely a paid hand he would 
be let off with a caution and 
that the owner of the garden 
would suffer the full penalty 
of the law. This joke lasted 
for fourteen years and lost 
none of its savour with time. 

A spontaneous joke that Nasr 
did not entirely appreciate 
arose on one of those occasions 
when he had all the inmates 
of the local prison working 
under his charge. He had 
urged the necessity for taking 
into the garden a further 
half-acre of fallow land, and 
some thirty convicts had been 
put at his disposal. I went 
down to look at the work. 
The prison sergeant and half 
a dozen warders were watching 
the gang digging hard with the 
mattock in the sandy earth, 
with Nasr in their midst working 
harder than anyone. 

“Thirty prisoners at work, 


Effendim,”’ said 
sergeant, saluting. 

‘What are they ?”’ I asked, 
“ mostly smugglers ? ”’ 

“Yes, Effendim,” said the 
sergeant. 

‘“ That’s a very wicked-look- 
ing criminal over there,” J 
said, pointing to Nasr, 
‘¢ What’s he in for?” 

The sergeant, who had been 
very correct and ‘ regimental’ 
up to this point, was slightly 
puzzled, and then, realising that 
I was indicating Nasr, entered 
into the spirit of the thing. 

“Oh, that man,” he said; 
“‘ that’s a very bad one indeed, 
and if he got all he deserved 
he would be in prison for the 
rest of his life. Unfortunately 
we have never been able to 
catch him out’’; and, amidst 
the loud roar of laughter from 
convicts and warders, Nasr put 
down his mattock, scratched 
his head, and smiled weakly. 
It was no doubt a good joke, 
but somehow or other he had 
missed the point. 

Although Nasr was a very 
hard-working man himself, he 
realised that something was 
due to his position as head 
gardener. In the East one 
takes one’s social and official 
status from the number of 
subordinates that one can order 
about. There is in Egypt what 
is called the wakil system, and 
a wakil is anyone of lower 
rank who performs the work 
of a senior. Needless to say, 
there are an enormous number 
of wakils in the Egyptian 
service. In moments of depres- 
sion and exasperation caused 
by apparent shortage of work- 


the prison 
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ing staff I have come to the 
conclusion that more than half 
the people in the Government 
service are engaged in wakiling. 
Wakils are obtained usually 
by a system of gradual absorp- 
tion: immediate action might 
cause notice and the return 
of the budding wakil to his 
rightful sphere. A policeman 
who dislikes desert patrol work 
will be found assisting the 
mechanic of the electric light 
engine in his spare time. He 
keeps the engine so spotlessly 
clean and becomes so essential 
that by degrees he is excused 
duty whenever there is a 
question of an overhaul. Over- 
hauls happen more and more 
frequently until it becomes an 
accepted fact that the engine 
cannot be run properly without 
a wakil; and another man is 
lost from the police strength. 
In the same way the house 
staff would acquire acting 
assistant cooks, supernumerary 
sweepers, and seconded shoe- 
cleaners from the force; but 
as their methods were s80 
blatant and autocratic there 
was a standing arrangement by 
which the officer in charge of 
the police drew the home covers 
regularly every three months and 
sent some half-dozen skulkers 
flying back to their posts. 
When Nasr had grasped the 
significance of the wakil system 
he acquired one for himself, 
and his selection was a half- 
witted policeman named Azazi, 
who was marked down for 
discharge from the service. I 
imagine he had been quite a 
useful man in his youth, but, 
like so many Arabs, his brain 
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had been unable to stand the 
strain of active life in the 
ranks of the police and he had 
become too lethargic and dull 
to carry out his duties. I 
had some suspicion, however, 
that Nasr in absorbing this 
man into the garden had acted 
more from sympathy than from 
a desire to achieve greatness. 
Nasr was a kindly old fellow 
with a soft spot in his heart 
for the under-dog, and enormous 
quantities of my vegetables used 
to pass over the garden wall to 
the sick and needy. 

When in four months’ time 
the papers for Azazi’s discharge 
arrived—for official wheels work 
slowly in Egypt—Nasr came to 
me in great distress. It would 
be impossible, he explained, to 
run the garden without Azazi ; 
for he was absolutely indis- 
pensable and there had never 
been another man like him. 

“ But,” I protested, “he’s 
an idiot and has no brain.’ 

‘I know that,’”’ said Nasr. 
‘* He has no brain at all.” 

*¢ And he’s too weak to work.” 

“Yes, he can’t work much, 
I know, but in one thing he 
is better than any man in 
Sinai. He’s an osta (star turn) 
at getting manure for next 
to nothing. You see that great 
heap there, all of which I 
shall use this autumn—that’s 
the very best manure, and it 
came from the yards of the 
people in the village and is 
worth perhaps two pounds. 
Azazi got it for a few bundles 
of spinach. Every morning 
he goes out with the two 
camels with their sarganiyat 
(baskets) and some spinach. 
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He goes to the houses of the 
people when the men are at 
work and sees the women, and 
no one minds that for Azazi 
is a littl ’’—-and here he 
twiddled his forefinger into his 
head to denote brain weakness. 
“The women all like Azazi, 
and for a little spinach allow 
him to fill the sarganiyats from 
the manure heap.’’ 

“In other words, he has a 
way with the girls and they 
fall for him ? ” I asked. 

“That’s exactly what it 
is,” said Nasr enthusiastically. 
“ He has a way with the girls 
and they fall for him, and if 
he goes we shall have to buy 
all our manure at the market 
price—and it’s very expensive 
now.” 

And one way or another 
poor old Azazi’s papers got 
pigeon-holed and he remained 
as Official manure-collector until 
I left the service and the garden. 

For fourteen years Nasr 
worked for me among the vege- 
tables, arriving in the pearly 
light before sun-up and remain- 
ing there till after dusk. The 
large walled garden and its 
contents were his life, and he 
had no interests outside. Every 
evening we met under the 
eucalyptus trees to discuss the 
progress of crops, the depreda- 
tions of birds and pests, and 
to crack one of our old vintage 
jokes. A week or so before 
I retired from the service we 
were looking at the onion crop, 
which, owing to a blight, was 
extremely poor. Nasr pointed 


it out, saying how sorry he 
was about it. I remarked that 
it did not matter so much ag 
I should not be there to eat 
them, and the poor old man 
broke down completely, throw- 
ing his abaya over his head 
and weeping loudly. 

Last year, hearing that he 
had left the service on account 
of age, I wrote to him and 
received the following letter 
in reply. As Nasr could neither 
read nor write it had been 
written by the village letter- 
writer in the quaint English of 
the El Arish Primary School, 
but the phraseology I recognised 
as Nasr’s :— 


““T became very happy 
on receiving your kind 
letter of the 13th and 
you will find me always 
that old gardener Nasr who 
served you for long period 
making a small garden into 

' @ great one. I have now 
left that garden for over- 
age since there is no way 
to get rid of becoming old 
and this is Nature. I 
thank you for remembering 
me and receiving a simple 
letter from you is a big 
gift for me. My best 
regards to the Sitt (lady), 
and I wish I can see you 
again before I die, but I 
am become a very old 
man now that I have no 
garden to work in. 


Your obedient gardener, 


NASR.”’ 
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DISTURBER OF THE PEACE. 


BY L. HUME. 


I CAME out of the house 
into one of those glorious early 
morning scenes characteristic 
of the higher parts of Kenya. 
The sun was up, shining in a 
cloudless sky. Immediately 
below the terrace on which 
I stood was a gently sloping 
glade several hundred acres 
in extent, in which grey-green 
fields of wheat, just coming 
into ear, were swept with un- 
ceasing rhythmic silver ripples 
by the light easterly breeze. 
Beyond this glade, where the 
land falls steeply, at the edge 
of the Rift, began a sea of 
mist, the dazzling white billows 
of it stretching away for miles. 
How dark and cheerless this 
splendid morning of ours must 
seem to those down there below 
that canopy of cloud! I looked 
across the mist and saw stand- 
ing up out of it the tops of 
mountains: Satima, Kipipiri, 
the Aberdares, Eburru. 

Soon the mist began to rise, 
creeping up towards me over 
the sloping cornfields. A cold 
wind came with it, and for a 
few minutes I was enveloped 
in chilly fog and damp. Then 
it passed on, up the hillside 
behind the house, and vanished 
into the upper air. Now 
beyond the fields of corn I 
could see banks of dark-green 
forest ; and, through the gaps 
in the forest, caught glimpses 
of the Great Rift Valley three 


thousand feet and more below 
me, bathed in sunlight like 
the hills beyond it. There in 
the floor of the valley were 
the lakes, changing from silver 
to grey-blue as the sun mounted 
higher. Far away a horizontal 
puff of white, apparently 
motionless, betrayed an in- 
visible train, trudging up one 
of the long inclines on its 
way to Uganda. Little green 
and yellow dots and squares 
I knew to be fields and farms. 
To the left, between the trunks 
of two big trees in the fore- 
ground, appeared a town, with 
a smear of grey smoke above 
it. Even the smoke was, at 
that distance, beautiful. Across 
the glade came sauntering my 
herd of oxen, followed by the 
herd-boy whistling his tuneless, 
endless melody. The time had 
come to start the day’s work. 


‘“‘ Bwana,” said Muhigai, as 
I was getting the ‘ boys’ off 
to their morning jobs, ‘‘ I want 
you to put the leopard-trap 
down by my house. A leopard 
has taken four of my goats 
in the last two weeks while 
they were grazing near the 
forest ; and last night it jumped 
my fence and dragged a sheep 
out of the sheep-hut. It must 
be a big one; the fence is 
@ man and a half high. Last 
night it went away and left 
half the sheep it had killed, 
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so I think it will come back 
tonight, and I am afraid for 
my children.”’ 

“ All right, Muhigai, I’ll have 
the trap taken down today. 
You meet us there and show us 
where the kill was.”’ 

Later on in the morning 
six natives shouldered the trap 
and carried it for the mile 
and a half to the lower end of 
the farm where Muhigai’s huts, 
grouped close together within 
a circular fence or boma, were 
snuggled into the edge of the 
cedar and olive forest. Near 
the gateway in the boma was 
a huge heap of sheep and goat 
manure, larger than any of 
the huts ; and in the pungently 
scented neighbourhood of this 
heap were playing most of 
the family presented to Muhigai 
by his various wives. Muhigai 
is clearly a wealthy man; for 
when one thinks of the large 
number of sheep and goats 
that have gone to the purchase 
of enough wives to produce 80 
large a family, one realises 
that a man must be doing 
pretty well to have collected, 
on top of that expense, the 
flock responsible for this Great 
Pyramid among manure-heaps. 
The amount of clothing worn 
by the children was apparently 
graduated according to age. 
The eldest boy sported a torn 
pair of khaki shorts, several 
sizes too big, and a ragged khaki 
shirt, worn outside the shorts, 
looking like a very nasty night- 
gown. The youngest of them 
wore a complete birthday suit— 
a much more becoming garment 
than his brother’s. 


The trap, a sort of triangular 
cage built of rough branches, 
but so strong that no leopard 
can get into it except through 
the small doorway, was backed 
into the edge of the thick 
forest undergrowth close to 
the spot where the jabbering 
children proudly pointed out 
the remains of the sheep that 
the leopard had killed. There 
were abundant traces of the 
leopard about, and altogether 
it seemed a very suitable place 
to set the trap. When dis- 
guised by the bushes and by 
branches stuck in the ground 
around the front, the trap itself 
was almost invisible, and the 
little doorway looked like the 
entrance of one of the in- 
numerable runways that the 
wild animals make in the 
underbush. 

“Now then, Muhigai,” said 
I, “drag the remains of the 
sheep along the ground and 
into the trap.’’ This was done, 
leaving a trail that even 
human nostrils could hardly 
miss, and then the rifle, which 
points downwards above the 
middle of the doorway, was 
fixed in its clamp. The wires 
from the little hinged platform 
inside the door were fastened 
to a lever that lies under the 
trigger of the rifle, and the 
working of the device was 
tested—with an empty gun. 
As a leopard enters the trap, 
he steps on to the platform 
(which is covered with earth 
and leaves), his weight pulls 
the trigger, and he shoots him- 
self neatly in the back of the 
neck. This trap has accounted 
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for many leopards, and the 
pody has always been found 
either half in the trap or just 
outside ; death has been almost 
instantaneous. Final touches 
were put to the camouflage, 
Muhigai’s brood were warned 
by their father and _ their 
numerous mothers, all speaking 
at once, not to go near the 
spot, and I went off to my 
other jobs on the farm. In 
the late afternoon, just after 
the time that the flocks were 
brought home to be shut up, 
I returned, tested the working 
again, loaded the gun, warned 
Muhigai that I had done so, 
and went home. 

Next morning, before the 
sun was well up, and before 
the frost that occurs on most 
nights, even on the Equator, 
at 9000 feet, was off the ground, 
up came Muhigai to my house 
to say that he had heard the 
gun during the night, and 
going out early to inspect, 
hal found the corpse—of a 
hyena! This was unfortunate. 
Not only because the foot- 
prints of Muhigai’s depredator 
had been undoubtedly those 
of a leopard, but because we 
do not usually shoot hyenas: 
they are too useful. There 
are times when they will ‘ pack ’ 
together; and at such times 
they will pull down a calf, 
or even @ full-grown ox. But 
as a@ rule your hysena likes 
his meat well ‘hung,’ and 
devotes himself to clearing up 
any advanced corpses that he 
can find lying about. More- 
over, since most of the natives 
of the tribe we use for labour 
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will not touch a dead human 
body, the hyena is a useful, 
speedy, and efficient undertaker. 

It was unfortunate also 
because, since the leopard likes 
his meat fresh and usually 
refuses dead meat that he has 
not killed himself, it meant 
that now we must use a live 
bait for him. This is a horrid 
business. The kid that is used 
as bait is in no actual danger, 
since the leopard is dead before 
it can reach the back of the 
trap where the bait is fastened. 
But it must suffer agonies of 
fear as it sees the brute stealthily 
approaching; and even the 
noise of the shot that saves its 
life must be an added terror. 
However, the matter was serious: 
Muhigai was quite right in 
thinking that as the beast 
grew bolder it might strike 
down the small child who herds 
the sheep instead of merely 
killing one of the flock. In 
any case, it was the short- 
lived terror of one animal 
against the almost certain death 
of many. 

So that afternoon Muhigai 
brought a kid from his flock, 
and we tied it securely inside 
the trap, at the back, putting 
in first a large bundle of sweet- 
potato leaves to keep it happy. 
Then I reloaded the gun and 
went away. 

It was at this point that I 
made my first mistake. I failed 
to notice that the gun had 
shifted in its clamp and was 
pointing in a slightly slanting 
direction instead of vertically 
downwards across the doorway. 

When I got up next morning, 
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there was Muhigai. His face 
had gone that curious grey 
colour that shows a frightened 
native. He was surrounded 
by a crowd of my ‘labour,’ 
to whom with much gesticula- 
tion he was pouring out what 
was evidently an exciting tale. 
I calmed him down, and made 
him start again from the begin- 
ning, and this is what I heard. 

“Last night, Bwana, two 
hours after dark (about 8 P.M.) 
I heard the gun say, ‘ Twa!’ 
and then I heard much noise, 
growling of a leopard and 
rustling of branches. When 
the noise stopped I did not 
dare go out, for I knew the 
leopard had not died quickly 
like those others. I did not 
sleep; and this morning, 
assubuhi sana, very, very early, 
I went out with my spear, 
but I did not go near the trap. 
I ran round a long way into 
the forest and I called two 
Wandorobo who had _ been 
taking honey from one of the 
hollow trees near my maize 
field.” (The Wandorobo are 
a forest-dwelling tribe who know 
more about hunting and track- 
ing than all the other tribes 
in Kenya put together.) “And 
then we three went to the 
trap. The Wandorobo had not 
got their bows and poisoned 
arrows, but I had my spear. 
There was much blood on the 
grass, but the leopard was not 
there. My kid was safe, and 
I took it away; and now I 
have come to tell you, and the 
Wandorobo have gone to look 
for the leopard. I am more 


frightened now than before, 


for the leopard is perhaps not 
dead and may spring out at 
us from the bush, and it will 
be very kali (angry) now that 
it has been wounded. Please 
come and ‘arrange things,’” 

Here was a nice state of 
affairs! A wounded leopard 
is @ nasty customer, and to 
follow it into thick bush igs 
most unwise. Yet it could 
not be left at large, since it 
was likely to charge anyone 
on sight. At this moment, 
Gugi (he of the khaki shorts 
and shirt) arrived to say that 
the Wandorobo had marked 
the leopard down in Muhigai’s 
largest maize field; that it 
was a very big one, badly 
wounded, and apparently un- 
able to get up. 

Now it so happened that 
our stock of ammunition was 
due to be replenished, and we 
had only some cartridges of 
ancient make to fit a very old 
single-shot rifle. Still, if the 
leopard was as badly wounded 
as he appeared to be from 
Gugi’s story, there ought to be 
no difficulty in finishing him off. 
This was my second mistake. 

Off we went in the car, my 
son John and I, with the 
ancient rifle and a supply of 
cartridges and a small Colt 
automatic pistol. We took with 
us my headman, an excellent 
fellow belonging to a Tangan- 
yika tribe. Leaving the car 
as near as we could to the 
trap, we went to inspect. The 
trouble was immediately ob- 
vious; and from the angle 
at which the gun was standing 
it seemed probable that the 
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beast had only received a flesh 
wound in his left shoulder. 
Then we went on to the maize 
field, and I presently saw the 
two Wandorobo perched high 
up in a tree, making cautious 
signs to show that the leopard 
was below them. The head- 
man, John, and I stepped 
warily round the edge of the 
maize, which was about eight 
feet high, and Muhigai and 
two of his friends, who had 
run down after the car, followed 
at a very discreet distance. 
At last I caught sight between 
the maize plants of the leopard. 
He was lying sideways on to 
me at about thirty yards. An 
easy shot. I took aim and 
squeezed the trigger. There 
was a click, and nothing 
happened! That horrible am- 
munition was untrustworthy 
and the cartridge would not 
fire. Quickly I started to with- 
draw it and push in another. 
But the click of the misfire 
had been heard by the leopard, 
who, far from being incapable 
of movement, sprang instantly 
to snarling life and charged 
us. What looked like a leisurely 
canter was in reality a lightning 
charge; and as he sprang 
into the air at the end of it, 
making not for me but for my 
headman, my gun was at last 
ready and I swung it up and 
fired with the muzzle touching 
the beast’s fur. But I could 
not get round far enough in 
time; the shot went through 
some soft part of him, too far 
back; and its only effect was 
to swing his hindquarters away 
from me and to divert the 
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spring that had been meant 
for the headman, to myself. 
Things then began to move 
so quickly that I have not 
a very clear idea of what 
actually happened. My gun 
went flying through the air, 
wiped out of my grip by the 
slash of a paw. The beast 
and I were standing up, boxing. 
But neither of us stuck to the 
rules. He clawed at my left 
arm, and ‘ rip’ went my sleeve 
from shoulder to wrist. I hit 
him wherever I could, and 
kicked him in the stomach. 
He clawed my left hand into 
his mouth, and I heard some 
bones go ‘scrunch.’ ‘ Dash it,”’ 
I thought (though the word 
was not ‘ dash’), “ that means 
hospital.”’ The fight went on, 
both of us still upright though 
staggering about. His paws, 
spread till they looked like 
tennis racquets, kept swishing 
past my face; he bit my arms 
whenever he could. I was 
hitting, kicking, and swearing 
continuously. I felt no pain; 
only a colossal anger, and 
astonishment at a flow of 
language to which I had had 
no idea I could attain. I 
found time to wonder how 
long I could keep up; and 
what would happen to my 
son, who was somewhere behind 
me, when I went down. I 
shall never, I think, forget 
the weight of that brute on 
my arm as he fought to pull 
my shoulder to his mouth, 
the smell of him and his horrible 
breath, the glare of his pale 
green hateful eyes a foot or 
80 away from my own. 
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All this time, which seemed 
ages, but was, I suppose, only 
a matter of minutes, my stout 
headman, quite unarmed, had 
got hold of the leopard’s tail and 
was swinging him about, yell- 
ing, “‘Wacha, bwana, damiu!”’ 
(Leave the master alone, damn 
you !) and torrents of his own 
language that I could not under- 
stand. He told me afterwards 
that he concentrated on pre- 
venting the leopard from using 
its hind-legs on me, and cer- 
tainly, so far as I know, it only 
managed to get in one ‘ cow- 
kick’; but that one wrecked 
a good stout riding-boot. 

And what of John? John 
(whose fifteenth birthday it 
was) was just behind me, trying 
first to pass the Colt pistol 
to me; and afterwards, finding 
that impossible, for I was far 
too busy, trying to find out 
how the pistol worked; for 
he had never used it, and 
although it had a full clip of 
cartridges the breech was 
empty. At last he found the 
trick, and as I was really 
thinking that I could not keep 
on my legs a second longer, 
he pushed the pistol under 
my right arm into the struggling, 
kicking mass, and shot. By 
good luck, at the same moment 
I gave an extra heave, and the 
leopard fell off me to the 
ground. But the tiny pistol- 
wound only made him the 
more savage. John passed the 
pistol to me and picked up 
from the ground a spear that 
none of us had noticed : Muhigai 
or one of his friends had dropped 
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it when they ‘lit out’ for 
safety at the leopard’s charge, 
John stabbed at the leopard 
as it rose from the ground, 
pierced the fold of loose skin 
at its groin, and pinned it 
for an instant to the earth, 
I shot it again, but by this 
time I was pretty weak and 
wobbly, and I do not know 
where the bullet went. The 
brute tore the spear from the 
ground, rose on its hind-legs 
again and made for me. But 
when it closed its jaws on 
my right hand the pistol was 
there; and as it got in a 
final bite the bullet went 
through the top of its mouth 
into its brain. Its blazing 
eyes went dead, like a lamp 
turned out. It fell off me in 
a heap, and never made another 
movement. 


My headman came to see 
me while I was still in hospital. 
When I tried to thank him for 
what he had done, he replied, 
“Well, Bwana, what good to 
runaway? Thechui would have 
killed you and come after me.” 

‘¢ Perhaps,’’ said I, “ but the 
men of the tribe all ran 
for safety, didn’t they ? ” 

“ A, la, Bwana. That was 
no place for the —— tribe. 
That was a place for MEN; 
you, and me, and Bwana John.” 

As for John, two nights 





after the event the young beggar 
set the trap again, and got 
another leopard—shot it dead, 
this time—and brought the 
two skulls to cheer me up il 
hospital. 
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A NAPOLEONIC SURGEON. 


BY CLAUDE LILLINGSTON, M.D. 


I. 


WHEN you walk into the 
French Academy of Medicine 
from the Rue Bonaparte in 
Paris, you will see a gigantic 
statue of Jean - Dominique 
Larrey in the courtyard to 
your right. He is in uniform, 
booted and spurred. While 
certain uniforms on certain men 
endow them with a sprightli- 
ness verging on the truculent, 
the massive quality of Larrey’s 
none too shapely head and the 
scroll in his left hand give a 
scholarly set-off to what might 
otherwise have appeared an 
unreservedly martial figure. 
Surgical instruments at his 
feet also help to correct what- 
ever false impression his 
accoutrements may have made 
on you. 

Passing upstairs and entering 
the Academy’s library, you will 
see a painting by Muller of 
Larrey operating in Egypt on 
the field of battle. There is 
a dramatic liveliness about this 
scene which stirs the imagina- 
tion. And somehow or other 
the tragedy and _ suffering 
depicted are toned down by 
the atmosphere of heroic action 
the artist has created. With 
Larrey dominating the scene, 
you instinctively merge your 
personality into his, acting as 
he acts, and in your care of 
the wounded leaving passive 


sympathy for their sufferings 
to others. 

Paris, by the way, is full 
of tangible mementos of Baron 
Larrey, the greatest French 
surgeon of his day. His name 
is inscribed on the Are de 
Triomphe, and the old military 
hospital of Val-de-Grace bears 
plentiful testimony to his per- 
sonality and career. 

Why has Larrey such a hold 
on the imagination? His 
integrity ? Napoleon, it is true, 
left him 100,000 francs in his 
will, with the remark: ‘“ C'est 
Vhomme le plus vertueux que 
jaie connu.”’> But this quality 
by itself is apt to be chilly, 
lacking magnetism. His scien- 
tific achievements? Hardly! 
As an organiser, administrator, 
and teacher he was efficient, 
and as an operator under gun- 
fire he was superb, but the 
science of medicine owes him 
little in any material sense. 

What then? His __per- 
sonality ? Surely. Now per- 
sonality is hard to define. What 
is comparatively easy is to 
record @ man’s acts and their 
effects on his surroundings, and 
to let his personality emerge 
in the process. An intellectually 
lazy method, perhaps, but 
assuredly at once the most 
effective and objective, even 
though the strictly chrono- 
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logical sequence of a conven- 
tional biography be flouted. 

Born in 1766, Larrey gave 
promise of great things even 
in his ’teens. At fourteen he 
was assisting his uncle, Alexis 
Larrey, Professor at the College 
of Surgery, Toulouse. At fifteen 
he was teaching his uncle’s 
pupils anatomy. Not yet 
twenty, he was appointed a 
Professor with the functions 
of a public teacher. In the 
absence of his senior, he had 
to perform emergency opera- 
tions—this at an age when 
most aspirants to operative 
surgery in our own times are 
still dissecting worms and frogs. 

Toulouse could obviously not 
contain so precocious a genius 
for long, and in 1787 Larrey 
set out for Paris on foot, 
nearly dying of hunger and 
thirst by the way. But what 
of that! He was learning 
certain hard realities of life 
not usually included in any 
academic curriculum. 

During the next few years 
Larrey lived by his wits in 
an honest enough sense, though 
he was learning how dishonest 
men at the top can be. Com- 
petitive examinations—save the 
mark !—proved a snare and 
delusion. For the competition 
was not between the candidates, 
but between the wire-pullers. 
Twice at least Larrey headed 
the list of candidates: for an 
appointment by virtue of ex- 
amination marks, and twice 
he was sacrificed to the vice 
of nepotism. Never mind, the 
day of reckoning was at hand. 
Tyranny was coming to an 
end, to be sure, to be sure, 


and how wonderful were its 
successors, liberty, equality, and 
fraternity ! 

Larrey was present at the 
storming of the Bastille, for 
the moment fiery combatant 
rather than good Samaritan, 
No apology needed; for when 
you are young and your blood 
is up, and when the terrible 
Bastille itself faces you, errands 
of mercy are not your first 
thought. Besides, it is not 
every day you have such a 
chance to pour the vials of 
your righteous wrath on wicked- 
ness enthroned in high places. 
Larrey had only one regret 
on this occasion: he was not 
in the front ranks of the 
stormers, because, forsooth, the 
crowd was too dense. 

Those early years in Paris 
must have been hard. In 
Toulouse, under his uncle’s wise 
and disciplinary guidance, 
Larrey had not only acquired 
stern virtues, but had tasted 
no small measure of success. 
In this provincial town he 
was soon accepted as a youthful 
phenomenon, with a _ brilliant 
future in store. In Paris he 
was at first a nobody, with 
little but merit to assure pro- 
motion. Merit in those days! 
How the wire-pullers must have 
smiled over the ingenuousness 
of the young provincial surgeon 
and his discomfiture as he 
learnt the mean lesson that, 
with the Bastille and all it 
stood for intact, merit was no 
safe-conduct to success ! 

Shaking the dust of Paris 
off his feet, and marching with 
the revolutionary armies of 
France, Larrey found purer 
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air to breathe. It was quite 
early in his career that he met 
a certain General Bonaparte, 
and the bond holding the two 
together from their first associa- 
tion till Waterloo was not so 
much that between master and 
man as that uniting equals 
and comrades-in-arms in mutual 
esteem. Napoleon inspired by 
his genius. Larrey inspired 
by his transcendent honesty, 
courage, and love of his fellow 
man. The imperious little 
Corsican might fume and 
bluster, thinking thus to impose 
his will on his subordinate, 
but when Napoleon was un- 
reasonable and unjust, Larrey 
was never afraid to oppose 
him, and the clash of per- 
sonalities would end in the 
submission of the less honest— 
the old story of brains yielding 
to character, nimbleness of wit 
to sincerity. 

A man who took an active 
and prominent part in twenty- 
five campaigns and sixty battles, 
and who was thrice wounded, 
must have something to tell. 
And his Memoirs, on which 
Larrey worked from 1810 to 
1812, had a well-deserved, best- 
seller success. Autobiographies, 
by the way, are usually swan- 
songs, composed in old age 
and in a valedictory frame of 
mind. But here was a man, 
with nearly half his course yet 
to run, filling a whole book with 
an account of events the like 
of which few have crammed 
into the longest of lives. 

In 1792 we find Larrey getting 
into trouble with his seniors 
because of his reckless courage. 
At the capture of Spire, on 
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30th September, the young and 
still inexperienced army surgeon 
was discovered picking up the 
wounded under the very muzzles 
of the enemy’s guns. Most in- 
correct. The wounded rescued, 
the rescuer was not only 
censured, but was given so 
many days’ punitive arrest 
because, forsooth, he had ex- 
posed himself too audaciously. 
However, audacity was at a 
premium in those days, and 
the promotion which soon 
followed suggests that Larrey’s 
seniors were not all timid 
martinets. 

It is clear from the army 
orders of the day that Larrey 
was on forbidden ground when 
he was retrieving the wounded 
as they fell. Forin 1792 it was 
the rule that the ambulances 
should be a league from the 
army itself. The wounded were 
left on the field of battle till the 
fighting had ceased, and were 
then collected at a convenient 
point to which the ambulances 
‘* sped as promptly as possible ”’ 
—far too late in the day in 
the opinion of the impatient 
young army surgeon. The con- 
gestion of the traffic by vehicles 
of all sorts between army and 
ambulance, not to mention 
other sources of obstruction, 
was such that it always took 
at least twenty-four hours, and 
sometimes thirty-six or more 
for an ambulance to get to 
work. Meanwhile most of the 
severely wounded had, of course, 
perished where they lay. 

Out of this hideous state of 
affairs grew Larrey’s ‘ flying 
ambulances,’ capable of work- 
ing in close touch with even 
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the most advanced units of 
the army. At first, a ‘ flying 
ambulance ’ was staffed by only 
three surgeons and one orderly. 
Later, the horses attached to 
this unit were fitted with pack- 
saddles and baskets for the 
transport of the wounded. The 
jolting to which they were 
inevitably subjected led to this 
equipment being replaced by 
light and heavy carriages fitted 
with stretchers. By 1797, 
Larrey had perfected in every 
detail the organisation of the 
ambulance services, to each 
of which was attached one 
Surgeon - Major of the First 
Class, fourteen surgeons under 
his orders, and a large staff of 
orderlies. In addition to twelve 
light carriages, there were four 
of heavier construction. 
Napoleon followed this evolu- 
tion closely, and it was at 
the end of his Italian campaign 
that he inspected Larrey’s 
‘flying ambulance,’ and said: 
“Your achievement is one of 
the most sublime conceptions 
of our century and will alone 
suffice to assure your fame.’’ 
A more tangible sign of 
Napoleon’s esteem on _ this 
occasion was the receipt by 
Larrey of a substantial sum 
of money. He was never 
weaned of his passion for first 
aid to the tune of hurtling 
cannon-balls, and at Waterloo, 
when he was surely old enough 
to have learnt better, he was 
still to be found indulging in 
this his favourite pastime. 
Now let us return to earlier 
days and see what Larrey 
thought of the Prussians as 
soldiers. The scene is the 
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siege and capture of Mayenge, 
“The Prussians,” he wrote, 
“had the habit at that time of 
stripping our wounded and then 
cutting their throats. With 
my dragoons I charged thege 
cannibals, dispersed them, and 
carried off the half - dead 
wounded in my flying am. 
bulance in spite of the volley 
of cannon - balls the battery 
sent us. I had only one 
dragoon dismounted: I con. 
ducted them to a ravine, 
sheltered from the firing, and 
operated on them at once with 
the greatest success, all four 
recovering.” 

So far from being punished 
for his audacity on this occasion, 
Larrey was mentioned in 
despatches and his name 
brought to the attention of 
the Convention sitting unde 
Danton. Later on we shall 
find Larrey again charging full 
tilt at the Prussian cavalry, 
not so ready this time to let 
themselves be dispersed. It 
was really remarkable how 
easily throughout his career 
Larrey changed from combatant 
to surgeon and back again. 
Always busy with his lancet, 
there were times when his 
pistols and sword were certainly 
not idle. 

Larrey was not a favourite 
for long with the leaders of 
the French Revolution, for his 
hatred of the ‘ tyrants’ lacked 
sustained heat. And when he 
dressed the wounds of an 
Austrian prince, picked up as 
a casualty, and restored him 
to his own country safe and 
sound, Larrey was disgraced. 
On the point of being arraigned 
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by Robespierre before the 
revolutionary tribunal, he was 
saved by @ certain Barrére, 
who urged him at once to put 
many leagues between himself 
and Paris, and to seek the 
more salubrious climate of the 
army. 

Napoleon’s Egyptian cam- 
paign opened badly, as far. 
as Larrey was concerned, with 
the capture of most of his 
medical stores in the Medi- 
terranean by one of Nelson’s 
ships. Larrey himself escaped, 
but he was badly hampered 
by this disaster. His adven- 
tures in Egypt read like so 
many chapters of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ so colourful and bizarre. 
The most quaintly picturesque 
sene must have been the 
receipt by Larrey, from a 
grateful Bey, of twelve white 
Cireassian slaves, d’wne grande 
beauté. The embarrassed 
recipient of this gift must 
surely be forgiven his lack 
of gallantry if he counted these 
charming houris as so many 
white elephants. 

What on earth to do with 
thm! There was worthy 
Madame Larrey in the back- 
ground at home, gently ruffling 
her plumes as rumour whispered 
in her ear, and demanding 
explanations of her husband 
with Juno-like insistence. 

Houris, did I say ? Possibly, 
in twilight and in the eyes of 
a youthfully indulgent poet. 
But Larrey was an old medical 
campaigner with material 
knowledge of the frailties of 
the flesh and of parasites, 
Occidental and Oriental. Any 
enthusiasm kindled in his breast 
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by his new acquisitions must 
have been tempered by the 
prosaic misgivings of a zoologist. 
How his fellow officers must 
have jeered, openly or behind 
his back, over the predicament 
he was in! And how to get 
out of it? 

One of his biographers says 
that, having little wish to 
establish a harem for himself, 
Larrey distributed his gifts 
among his friends. If he really 
did so, what of his friends’ 
wives? And what of those 
friends who did not participate 
in this largesse? How very, 
very difficult for him not to 
make enemies all round whether 
he gave or held his hand! 
All the more comforting to 
learn that Madame Larrey was 
quite satisfied with her 
husband’s solution of this 
problem. Provided he got rid 
of these embarrassing beauties 
promptly, she would probably 
have condoned any action short 
of slitting their pretty white 
throats. 

Meanwhile Larrey had much 
else to occupy his thoughts in 
Egypt. Things were going 
badly with the campaign after 
the assassination of Kiéber and 
the succession of the unenter- 
prising and incapable Menou 
to the command of the French 
forces. The allies, with per- 
fidious Albion playing her 
traditional réle, inflicted heavy 
losses on the French at Canope, 
where Larrey had to operate 
under the very noses of the 
oncoming British troops. 

He had just amputated one 
of General Silly’s legs when 
the British cavalry swept down 








on him. Even for the cool- 
headed and versatile Larrey 
the situation was decidedly 
critical, The General could 
hardly be expected to hop, 
far less run, just then. And to 
leave him to the tender mercies 
of the victorious enemy was 
not in Larrey’s taste. But 
how to remove him to safety 
with neither orderlies nor horses 
to carry him ? 

Picking up his priceless in- 
struments, Larrey took the 
General on his back and ran— 
ran for all he was worth in 
the direction of Alexandria. 
The British mounted forces 
gave chase. Thanks to a good 
start, the race between fox 
and hounds was not as unequal 
as one might have supposed. 
Besides, this was an obstacle 
race, the caper bushes and 
ditches dug round each of 
them being to the advantage 
of the fox, embarrassed though 
he was by his charge. Perhaps, 
too, on getting to close quarters, 
the hounds had little taste 
for this ludicrous, pick-a-back 
quarry. At all events it got 
safely away from them. 

Larrey’s love of his soldiers, 
wounded soldiers, was evident 
in every phase of his career, 
and Napoleon’s saying in this 
connection is famous: ‘ Si 
jamais VArmée éléve un monu- 
ment a la reconnaissance c’est 
a Larrey quelle doit le con- 
sacrer.”’ On the retreat from 
Jaffa, Larrey persuaded Napo- 
leon to allocate to the sick 
and wounded all the horses 
not belonging to the cavalry. 
Even the mounts of officers, 
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of headquarters, were to be 
diverted to this service. Napo- 
leon himself set an example 
to his protesting staff by 
marching at the head of the 
army while his three horses 
carried three or four wounded 
men apiece. How the foot-sore 
staff officers must have swom 
at Larrey for thus pampering 
the wounded rank and file! 

Sent to Spain early in 1808, 
Larrey organised an army school 
of medicine and surgery in 
Madrid. His classes for army 
doctors included Spaniards as 
well as Frenchmen, who met 
amicably in this neutral at- 
mosphere. But the atmo- 
sphere without the hospital was 
not amicable, and when the 
Spaniards turned on the French, 
Larrey was caught one day 
in the streets between two 
fires. His uniform riddled with 
bullets, yet unscathed himself, 
he put spurs to his horse and 
raced back to his hospital, 
soon to be heavily attacked. 

High time he was again 
with his patients, whom he 
found nervously fingering what- 
ever arms they could seize in 
tremulous and bewildered self- 
defence! Not a minute to 
be lost. Larrey strode from 
one ward to another, serenely 
self-possessed, saying little, but 
infusing all who saw and heard 
him with his own cool courage. 
In @ moment panic gave place 
to disciplined order, for was 
not Larrey again with them, 
and what else mattered ! 

The surgeon of an hour ago 
had suddenly turned into the 
mnilitant leader of men, 2 
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dominating personality not to 
pe gainsaid. Short, incisive 
words of command evoked a 
prompt, disciplined response. 
The hospital windows were 
parricaded, the more lightly 
wounded and the convalescent 
were armed. Outside, the 
attack began to lose impetus 
as one Spaniard after another 
was picked off by the fire of 
some ex-invalid or cripple who 
ought by rights to have been 
snugly nursing his ills in bed. 

Later, Madrid had to be 
evacuated. The process was 
complicated by the many noble 
Spanish families identified with 
the French cause and obliged 
to flee lest worse befall them. 
Seeing a certain ailing Spanish 
lady struggling bravely on foot 
in the midst of the French 
troops, Larrey gave concrete 
expression to his sympathy by 
offering her his carriage. Safely 
ensconced in it, she sped on 
her way to safety, while he 
lagged behind on foot. 

Arrived at the end of the 
journey, the carriage was recog- 
nised as Larrey’s by the French 
soldiers, who were first surprised 
and then alarmed on seeing a 
strange lady emerge from it. 
What had happened? Why 
had he been left behind? Had 
he been killed or captured ? 
Bad news travels quickly, and 
as one unit after another heard 
that Larrey was fallen, old 
soldiers raised their fists to 
heaven, swearing vengeance on 
his murderer. Jarrey dead ? 
It was horrible, inconceivable. 
Yet, even while the men cursed 
and swore, Larrey strode into 
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their midst, a dusty and dilapi- 
dated figure with a queer, 
twisted smile as the men about 
him went mad with joy. Per- 
sonality coming into its own ! 
The Battle of Eylau was the 
most terrible, from a surgeon’s 
point of view, that Larrey 
ever witnessed. Though the 
thermometer indicated many 
degrees below freezing point, 
he had to operate more or less 
in the open, his ambulance 
being installed in barns without 
walls. As his assistants were 
about to hand him his instru- 
ments, they would slip out of 
their hands, already numbed 
and now frozen by the cold 
steel. He himself would 
assuredly have collapsed but 
for what he described as his 
“ force surnaturelle.” All day 
and far into the night he 
continued to operate, and when 
at last he desisted he had to 
take what rest he could get 
in the open, warmed only by 
a bivouac fire. Once they 
were operated on and their 
wounds dressed, the soldiers 
forgot their personal troubles 
in their prayers for the success 
of their arms. And all this 
at a temperature of —14°! 
During the Battle of Eylau, 
and while Larrey tended the 
wounded, the Russians pillaged 
his medical stores and personal 
belongings so effectively that 
even his sword was stolen. 
He and the wounded would 
assuredly have fallen into the 
hands of the enemy’s infantry 
had not the French Horse 
Guards charged at a critical 
moment and freely sabred the 
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Russians. After the battle, 
and as the army was leaving 
Eylau, Napoleon noticed that 
Larrey was swordless. <A brief 
explanation and he was re- 
warded with the Emperor’s 
sword and the words: ‘ Here 
is mine. Accept it as a souvenir 
of the services you have 
rendered me.”’ 


At the pitched battles of 
the Napoleonic campaigns the 
ambulance services had first 
claim on whatever lodgings 
were available. Even Generals 
and staff officers ceased to 
count if all the accommodation 
obtainable was needed for 
casualties. It was enough to 
scrawl in chalk on the walls 
‘“ Ambulance de la Garde” or 
“ Ambulance de Larrey’’ for 
the shelter they gave to become 
inviolable, and this the common 
soldier knew full well. Not 
that he always reached such 
shelter promptly; at Auster- 
litz the wounded were for the 
most part operated on and 
bandaged on the field of battle. 
A strange experience to have 
one of your thighs shattered 
in the heat of battle, and next 
moment to find a surgeon 
making a tidy job of the 
mess, coolly reshaping some 
end with knife, saw, and sutures 
while the cannon - balls still 
hummed overhead. 

Not that it was always 
possible for the surgeon to 
keep cool. On one occasion 
Larrey’s patience was momen- 


A spectacular reward. But 
there were other losses even 
Napoleon could not make good 
—letters from Larrey’s wife 
and daughter and many other 
personal possessions treasured 
by himself and now pawed by 
one ignorantly greedy looter 
after another till they vanished 
into nothingness. 


tarily exhausted by a colonel 
unable to keep quiet while 
search was made for a bullet, 
The more Larrey probed, the 
more the poor colonel squirmed. 
Hot on the scent, the surgeon 
would dig and delve, almost 
within reach of what he sought, 
when the patient would roll over 
or tie himself into a knot— 
anything to get away from the 
agony of the moment. Ourse 
this heartless, relentless surgeon! 

Suddenly lLarrey lost his 
temper and let fly. Was it 
the colonel’s ear or a more 
brawny part of his anatomy 
that was desecrated by the 
blow? No matter! What did 
matter was that the colonel 
had been slapped in public 
somewhere, anywhere, by a 
fellow officer. The insult was 
so resoundingly outrageous that 
the colonel forgot all else, even 
his wound and that damnable 
probe. ‘’Pon my word,” he 
raged, choking with fury, ‘ you 
take foul advantage of my 
present state, but you will 
have to give me satisfaction 
for this!” 

As the colonel boiled over, 
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the surgeon cooled down. ‘‘ My 
dear fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘ I knew 
your sense of honour was too 
keen to allow you to ignore 
this outrage, and in resenting 
it you have forgotten your 
wound. That was all I wanted. 
The operation is over and here 
is the bullet!” The story 
rings true, even to the obvious 
untruth of Larrey’s tactfully 
plausible excuse for his loss 
of temper. 

In those pre-chloroform days 
no surgeon could afford to be 
leisurely and daintily meticulous 
as an operator. Speed was 
everything. Without it the 
patient might die of shock 
there and then. So the surgeon 
slashed and hacked and sawed, 
and finally sewed up a wound 
with almost incredible speed. 
Rough -and-ready butcher’s 
work in the eyes of the un- 
initiated. But operating as 
they did against time, the 
surgeons of those days were 
veritable artists, sculptors who 
carved new forms out of form- 
less flesh and bone. 

A certain Colonel Laweless 
who, for reasons best known 
to himself, served with the 
French forces at the Battle 
of Eckmiihl in 1813, and who, 
with one leg just amputated, 
promptly climbed back into 
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the saddle, made his way by 
stages on horseback to Mayence, 
where he arrived in good condi- 
tion and without having shifted 
the dressings of his stump. A 
marvellous feat of endurance, 
surely. But it was rendered 
possible only by the dexterity 
of some modest surgeon. 

In his account of the retreat 
from Moscow, General Lejeune 
tells of a recently wounded 
gunner who shared his seat 
on @ tree-trunk. Two surgeons 
happening to pass by, the 
General asked them to examine 
his companion. An operation— 
the amputation of an arm— 
was indicated, but to perform 
it the surgeons required the 
General’s aid. So he had, 
forsooth, to take the gunner 
on his back and play the part 
of an impromptu operating 
table. The bone sawn through 
and the stump of the arm 
sewn up, the surgeons deplored 
the lack of wine wherewith 
to revive their patient. Where- 
upon the ex-operating table 
produced a jealously stored 
bottle of Malaga which the 
patient drained forthwith, re- 
marking as he wiped his lips 
and proceeded to resume his 
march: “It is still a long 
way to Carcassonne.” Shades 
of Tipperary ! 


IT. 


Larrey wished to accompany 
his chief into exile at Elba, 
but Napoleon ruled that the 
army still needed him. So 
he marked time in France, 


acting as Inspector of the Army 

Medical Service. Honourable 

service. But how this veteran 

war-horse must have champed 

the bit in the lull between 
x 
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Napoleon’s abdication and 
Waterloo ! 

Back from Elba, Napoleon 
had no difficulty in regaining 
the allegiance of his favourite 
surgeon. In June 1815 they 
set forth together on their 
last great venture, bound for 
Waterloo, Larrey as Surgeon- 
in-Chief to the Guards. For- 
tunate for all concerned that 
he had not been twiddling his 
thumbs in exile, but had kept 
the machinery of his beloved 
ambulances well oiled. Soon 
they and he were to be busy 
wherever men were falling most 
thickly. 

As Wellington surveyed the 
field of battle from the vantage 
ground of Mont-Saint-Jean, he 
caught sight of a vehicle career- 
ing about among the French 
troops under the fire of the 
British guns. What was it? 
What was it doing? Who was 
the man behind this dis- 
play of undaunted courage ? 
Wellington’s queries were an- 
swered laconically by one of 
his staff: “It’s Larrey!” 
That was enough for Welling- 
ton, who at once gave orders 
for his cannon to seek other 
targets while Larrey continued 
to serve the wounded. As he 
watched, the Duke bared his 
head in homage to this act of 
gallantry. 

After retrieving and operating 
on the wounded under fire all 
day, Larrey was still without 
a scratch when the action drew 
to a close and the issue was no 
longer in doubt. With memories 
of earlier days and of the fate 
awaiting the wounded who fell 
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into the hands of the Prussians, 
he gave orders for the lightly 
wounded to be supplied with 
arms wherewith to defend them. 
selves and the severely wounded, 
Then with his staff he joined 
in the retreat, following a cir. 
cuitous route the better to 
avoid the congestion on the 
main roads. 

But now Larrey’s luck was 
out. In a flash a body of 
Prussian lancers fell on him, 
and, his retreat cut off, he had 
no alternative but to fight, 
Discharging his pistols at the 
nearest Prussian, Larrey drew 
his sword, and with his mounted 
companions dashed at the 
enemy full tilt. In the ensu- 
ing rough-and-tumble all the 
French escaped unhurt, with 
the exception of Larrey, whose 
horse, shot under him, threw 
him violently. As he lay on 
the ground he was badly 
mauled by a Prussian who 
showered sabre blows on head 
and shoulders. Clumsy pound- 
ing, but so effective that Larrey 
lost consciousness and was left 
for dead. 

Coming to himself a little 
later, he clambered into an 
empty saddle and was once 
more speeding to safety when 
the Prussian cavalry again 
swept down on him. Taken 
prisoner and buffeted brutally 
by his captors, he was stripped 
of all his valuables and most 
of his clothing. A sorry sight, 
he was dragged before one 
commanding officer after an- 
other, and in the last instance 
consigned to the tender mercies 
of a firing squad. 
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Larrey’s eyes were about to 
be bandaged when a Prus- 
sian surgeon recognised him. 
Larrey ! And in such a plight ! 
Word was promptly passed to 
General Bilow, and by him 
to Blacher, whose son Larrey 
had saved from death in 1813. 
His identity established, Larrey 
became at once a guest of 
honour for whom Bliicher could 
not do enough. A _ special 
messenger was despatched to 
Madame Larrey to assure her 
of her husband’s safety, and 
Larrey himself was given a 
safe-conduct to Louvain, where 
he was allowed to lick his 
wounds in peace till he was 
fit enough to return to Paris 
on 15th August. 

Betrayal and one humiliation 
after another awaited him there. 
Vae victis! The theft of his 
personal property on the field 
of battle was followed by the 
theft of much else Larrey held 
dear. Clarke, one of his former 
comrades of the Army of the 
Rhine, secured his dismissal 
as Inspector -General of the 
Army Medical Service. Other 
functions and emoluments were 
filched from him, and for a 
couple of years he and his 
wife lived the uneasy lives of 
political suspects. 

But for the timely interven- 
tion of the Comte de Chabrol 
de Volvic, Larrey might have 
shared Ney’s fate. As it was, 
his fortunes were at so low 
an ebb that Madame Larrey 
had to supplement the family 
purse by painting pictures for 
sale, and he himself had to 
cultivate a private practice. 
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Gradually his fortunes 
mended, as old honours were 
restored and new honours were 
conferred. He was greatly 
cheered in 1826 by a visit to 
England, where a_ veritable 
ovation awaited him from his 
fellow surgeons and the friends 
and relatives of the men he 
had tended on the field of 
battle and in hospital. 

Happy days. But not until 
1830 do we rediscover the 
lion-hearted soldier-surgeon of 
Waterloo facing danger with 
fierce joy and dominating his 
fellow men by the mere force 
of his personality. In _ this 
year, street fighting in Paris 
had filled the hospitals with 
wounded. Many of them 
belonged to the Royal Guards 
and were ‘wanted’ by the 
revolutionaries. As  Larrey 
passed in and out of hospital, 
both sides would present arms 
—and then set to again. 

Soon the temperature in the 
streets reached boiling point. 
Blood had been shed and must 
be paid for in blood. Who 
better fitted to pay than those 
wounded Guardsmen in the 
Gros - Caillou Hospital? The 
crowd surged forward in angry 
mood. The hospital doors were 
bolted and barred. But they 
could be forced, surely ? There 
were those in the crowd who 
remembered the Bastille, a 
much more formidable obstacle. 

Courage, and the doors could 
be stove in! The angry mob 
needed but an intrepid leader. 

It was then the miracle 
happened. The hospital doors 

were flung wide open, and in 
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their place, blocking the way 
to the wounded Guardsmen, 
was a solitary figure. Only 
one man, and he an old man. 
But he was Jean Dominique 
Larrey ! 

The attackers hesitated, 
awaiting some word of com- 
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mand. It was Larrey who 
gaveit. ‘“ What do you want?” 
he thundered. ‘ My wounded ? 
But they aremine! Go away !” 
And indeed they went, cowed 
and glad to escape the flashing 
eye of the man they loved and 
feared more than any other, 


IV. 


Who shall say that the last 
chapter in Larrey’s career is 
not the best? At seventy-six, 
an army pensioner, he was sent 
on an official tour of inspection 
of the hospitals in Algeria. 
The reception given him in 
some towns was triumphal. But 
it did not blind him to certain 
abuses and cruel practices 
against which he protested 
vehemently. Old and worn-out 
he might be, but the sufferings 
of the under-dog kindled in 
him once more that passionate 
indignation which, years ago, 
had swept him up to the 
walls of the Bastille. A danger- 
ous man to send on an official 
tour of inspection if any white- 
washing were needed ! 

Noting the old man’s fatigue 
and sensing disaster, Larrey’s 
son, who accompanied him on 
this journey, hastened his return 
to France. The sea voyage was 
exhausting, and soon after 
reaching Toulon, Larrey de- 
veloped pneumonia—a disease 
which holds practically all the 


trumps at seventy-six. Your 
only chance is to lie doggo, 
snug in bed, a good nurse in 
close attendance. These condi- 
tions were impossible for Larrey 
to fulfil; for he had just heard 
that his wife was lying seriously 
ill, hundreds of miles away. 

Men cast in a less heroic 
mould would just have fretted 
and fumed. Not so Larrey. 
He had always been a man of 
action, and with his wife very 
ill, dying perhaps, who was 
he to stay abed till his cough 
and fever had abated! Out 
of bed and into his clothes, 
Larrey fainted. But on recover- 
ing consciousness, it was his 
carriage, not his bed, he insisted 
on seeking. 

From Toulon he sped till he 
reached the Hotel Provence 
in Lyon, a dying man. Death 
overtook him there next day, 
three days after his wife had 
passed away in Paris. The 
race to her death-bed had been 
lost. But are not some lost 


races among the finest ? 
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THE LOWER LEARNING. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


It was typical of Milt Foster 
that he bore no resentment 
towards the two young men. 
“J don’t want you to think,” 
Young Arnold had said, “ that 
I haven’t the same confidence 
in you my father had. Why, 
Milt, you’re a Kempenfelt in- 
stitution. It’s just that times 
have changed and we've got 
to consider new ideas. The 
Kempenfelt lands have been 
logged flat. For years now 
we've had to pick up odd lots 
of timber wherever the logging 
chances were good and the 
price was right. On the whole, 
your estimates have served very 
well; if some fell short on the 
actual cut, there were others 
that over-ran. You under- 
stand, I’m saying nothing 
against the old methods of 
timber-cruising. But here in 
Nova Scotia timber’s getting 
scarce and the price goes up 
every year. We’ve got to 
put our timber-buying on a 
scientific basis. We must know 
what’s there and where it lies ; 
the grades on the hills, the 
nature of the swamps, the 
length of the hauls, the eco- 
nomical location for each camp, 
the possibilities of the streams 
for driving. We must know 
all these things to a mathe- 
matical point. We've got to 
take the uncertainty out of 
the logging business.” 

“T see,” Milt said mildly, 


wondering how all this was to 
be accomplished. 

“T knew you would,’”’ Young 
Arnold continued. ‘ Of course, 
we're only a small concern 
and we can’t afford to hire 
an up-to-date man with ex- 
perience, but I’m getting a 
couple of young forestry 
students from one of the uni- 
versities to come down and 
tackle a problem or _ two. 
They’ll be glad of a summer’s 
work at a hundred a month 
apiece, and right now I’ve 
got a proposition they can 
whet their teeth on. I want 
you to go along, learn what 
you can from them, and make 
an independent report.” 

Milt, whose pay for years 
had been ninety dollars a month, 
was surprised at the light way 
Young Arnold spoke of a 
hundred. The firm had been 
cautious about wages. Old 
Mr Kempenfelt always con- 
veyed an impression that his 
business tottered on the verge 
of bankruptcy, and Milton 
Foster’s loyalty forbade the 
view held by the village cynics, 
who suggested that three hard- 
headed generations of Kempen- 
felts had garnered a tidy family 
fortune. Now old Kempenfelt 
was dead and Young Arnold, 
thirty-five and full of repressed 
ideas, was injecting some new 
life into the business. There 
had been repairs to the dam, 
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efficient new water-wheels, and 
an up-to-date accounting system 
that sent old Martinside, the 
head book-keeper, into a 
shocked retirement. And now, 
inspired by a magazine article 
on the modern science of 
forestry, he had cast a critical 
eye on the fountain-head of 
the business, the purchase of 
stumpage itself. 

The embryo forest engineers 
proved to be healthy young 
men, alert and fluent in dis- 
cussion of their work and 
bubbling over with animal 
spirits the rest of the time. 
They slapped Milt on the back, 
called him Old Timer with 
comradely patronage, and gave 
him a trick cigar that exploded 
with a shocking bang and 
scattered sparks all over the 
village barber shop. Milt took 
it all in good. part. It was 
impossible not to like this pair 
of hilarious children just released 
from the grind of a college 
term, although he wondered if, 
in refusing to take life seriously, 
they were approaching the 
serious business of timber- 
cruising in anything like the 
proper spirit. Ryerson was 
tall and rangy, with large 
innocent blue eyes and the 
bland manner. His face was 
tight-drawn and of the wax- 
like pallor, impervious to sun, 
that sometimes goes with 
athletics. Barton was small 
and dapper, pink and brown. 
In deference to college mode 
they wore no headgear, rain 
or shine, parted their hair in 
the middle, and cultivated 
moustaches of a prescribed size 


and shape. With these ex. 
ceptions they were careless of 
all appearances, especially in 
the matter of clothes. 

Milt hired a pair of compass 
men in the village, and a cook 
named Artemus Bibby, a pale 
plump man of forty, with blue 
shaven jaws and a reputation 
for being ‘cleaner than soap,’ 
and they set out on a cold 
May morning under grey skies, 
with a bleak wind in their 
faces. There were three canoes. 
The students took one, the 
compass men another, and Milt 
and the cook paddled the third. 
It was a stiff paddle, up-stream 
and against the wind. Milt 
let the compass men take the 
lead in their light  sixteen- 
footer. He and the cook 
brought up the rear where 
Milt could keep an eye on the 
students. This was needless. 
The young men seemed quite 
at home in a canoe, although 
on the first portage they had 
to be shown how to carry 
one. 

“A canoe,” Milt explained, 
“is a thing one man carries 
better’n two.’ He showed 
the trick of turning the canoe 
on its side, thrusting a knee 
against the bottom as a fulcrum, 
and throwing the craft upon 
the shoulders by a quick heave 
on the middle thwart. “ You 
got to heave, straighten up, 
an’ turn to catch the gun’les, 
all in one motion,’ he said. 
He demonstrated. 

“T didn’t get it,’? Barton 
said quickly. 

“Nor I,”’ said Ryerson. 

Milt did it again. As the 
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gunwales settled on his shoulders 
his voice came with a sepulchral 
rumble from within the hull. 
“You got to fergit it’s a 
canoe, see? You got to let 
on that middle thwart’s jest 
an exter heavy axe you’re 
puttin’ on your shoulder ; then 
turn quick an’ grab the gun’les.”’ 
He set the thing down with a 
grunt. 

“’Fraid we’re stupid.” Ryer- 
gon was apologetic. ‘ Would 
you mind...%” 

Milt demonstrated again. In 
all he swung the canoe on and 
off his shoulders nine times. 
He was sweating and breathing 
hard. It was a violent exercise. 

“ Give a heave yourself, now,” 
he puffed. ‘‘ You’ll never learn 
without tryin’.”’ 

Ryerson tipped the canoe 
bottom against his knee, seized 
the thwart, and threw the 
craft upon his lean shoulders 
with practised ease. He stooped 
carefully and picked up the 
paddles one by one, sliding 
the broad blades between him- 
self and the pressing thwart 
so that they took the weight 
of his burden and spread it 
evenly across his shoulders, and 
then moved off along the portage 
with a steady step. 

“Tt’s wonderful, the things 
you learn,” little Barton said 
innocently. He slipped a heavy 
pack-sack on his back, adjusted 
the tump-line, and followed the 
bobbing canoe. Like a sunset 
spread the dull brick flush over 
Milton Foster’s face. 

The river-banks were a bristle 
of hard-hack bushes, the buds 
just breaking into leaf, and 
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swamp maples leaned over them 
and scattered bright scarlet 
blossoms on the water. Some- 
times there was a clearing 
occupied by a tumble-down 
lumber camp and two or three 
poreupines squatting in the 
fitful sunshine, and once the 
blight of an old forest fire 
ran back over the hillside like 
a healed scalp wound. The 
timber on the river-slopes was 
scattered and poor, most of 
it valueless maple and wire 
birch. The students discussed 
these things in book terms un- 
known to Milt. It astonished 
him to see how quickly they 
could drop their sportive mood 
and plunge into earnest debate 
about ‘ excessive exploitation,’ 
‘soil denudation,’ and _ the 
‘effect of timber depletion on 
stream run-off.’ In impressive 
and mysterious words they con- 
demned the manner in which the 
watershed had been ravished, 
an opinion Milt shared, though 
in simpler language ; it seemed 
fruitless to tell them that 
logging companies had cut 
ruthlessly over the protests of 
the more far-sighted timber- 
cruisers, who knew full well 
that the forest was not in- 
exhaustible. The apostles of 
timber science looked upon the 
stripped ridges with wise young 
eyes, and old Milt Foster felt 
vaguely uncomfortable, as if 
he were personally responsible 
for his generation. 

They passed through two 
lakes, and at dusk came to 
a stream hurtling into the 
river from the shadows of the 
west ridge. Its water was 
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yellow and streaked with froth, 
and it filled the evening hush 
with the brawl of a long and 
steep descent. 

“* MacGowan’s Brook,” Milt 
said. ‘Our job’s up there. 
We'll camp right here. There’ll 
be the devil’s own portage in 
the mornin’.”” They pulled 
out the map after supper and 
spread it before the fire. Milt 
ran a calloused finger up the 
brook to a small lake at the 
head of it. ‘‘ Somewheres west 
o’ the lake. A two-thousand- 
acre lot belongin’ to the ol’ 
Brantford Estate. Prob’ly take 
some findin’. Nobody’s looked 
at the boundaries since Simon 
Brantford blazed ’em a hundred 
year ago.” 

“Why should the lot be 
hard to find ? ’’ demanded Ryer- 
son. It seemed very plain on 
the map. 

“Tt’s a long story, an’ com- 
plicated,” Milt sighed. ‘ The 
land titles an’ boundaries west 
o’ the river are a mess. It’s 
the ol’ Clinton Township, which 
was named after a General in 
the American War an’ granted 
by the Crown to a bunch 0’ 
discharged soldiers, Highlanders 
most of ’em, in 1783. This 
map—it’s a copy from the 
Crown Lands Office—shows the 
way she was divided. See— 
Private Neil Chisholm—Private 
James Chisholm—an’ all these 
MacGowans—half a reg’ment 
o’ MacGowans. That’s why 
the stream’s called MacGowan’s 
Brook. Well, the land was 
forty mile from anywheres an’ 
too stony fer farmin’, an’ the 
timber was only a noosance, 


so after locatin’ their grants 
they jest simply packed off 
to another province, got lands 
granted there, an’ fergot about 
Clinton Township as quick ag 
they could. It happened fre. 
quent in those times. The 
Crown Land officials, havin’ 
granted it, stuck a map o’ 
the township an’ its ‘ location 
lands’ in a hole somewheregs 
an’ fergot about it too. Timber 
land was cheaper’n dirt those 
times. You could farm dirt, 
but you couldn’t grow even a 
Bluenose pertater in land that 
was half rock an’ half pine 
stumps.” 

‘¢ Then how,’’ demanded Bar- 
ton, “‘ did the present owners 
get title? ”’ 

“Title ? Well, along in the 
eighteen - thirties the lumber 
trade begun to boom an’ timber 
lands got valuable all of a 
sudden. There was a rush to 
take up all ungranted Crown 
Lands, an’ after that it was a 
case o’ buyin’ at increasin’ 
prices from people who’d seen 
what was goin’ to happen. 
Right away, somebody thought 
o’ the Clinton Township. The 
original grantees an’ their heirs 
couldn’t be traced, exceptin’ 
one. They found a feller named 
Moses MacGowan who could 
trace hisself back to one 0’ 
the soldier grantees—he wasn’t 
real sure which one. So they 


offered to pay fer quit-claim 
deeds. Moses done a flourishin’ 
business fer years, peddlin’ quit- 
claims right an’ left. That 
was @ hundred year ago. All 
the present titles go back to 
them quit-claims fer a jumpin’- 
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off place. I heard a young 
lawyer say the titles were ‘ valid 
only in Mosaic Law.’ Anyway, 
they’re a mess from the start.” 

“You said the boundaries 
are @ mess as well,” Ryerson 
said. “ Why?” 

“T’m comin’ to that. When 
they'd got their quit-claims 
there was another scramble, 
this time to locate the grants 
on the ground. The blazin’ 
had growed over an’ disappeared 
along the lines, an’ no corners 
could be found. Them ol’ 
soldiers had taken a tree at 
each corner an’ blazed it four- 
square; natur’ly the tree died 
an’ rotted away. But them 
eighteen - thirty fellers didn’t 
worry much about that; it 
gave ’em latitude, y’ might 
say. They jest turned to 
an’ run off the lots accordin’ 
to fancy; if the surveyor 
spotted a good clump o’ timber 
a bit to the side o’ his proper 
course, he jest natur’ly shifted 
his course to take it in. An’ 
since the title wasn’t none too 
good to start with, an’ the new 
lines sometimes took in a thou- 
sand acres on a grant that was 
five hundred accordin’ to the 
Crown Land books, they cut 
off the timber in a hurry. A 
late arrival was apt to find 
half his lot inside another feller’s 
lines an’ cut clean; an’ with 
the timber gone, ’twasn’t worth 
fightin’ about. Not on a quit- 
claim deed. So them fancy 
lines stood, an’ after a time 
the Crown give up tryin’ to 
put the puzzle together an’ 
recognised the lines on the 
ground.”’ 
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“It’s second growth, then,” 
Barton murmured, disappointed. 
‘*T thought we were going to 
cruise some virgin stuff.’ 

Milt nodded. “ You got to 
remember them eighteen-thirty 
fellers were after white pine, 
an’ the biggest stuff at that. 
They wouldn’t bother with any- 
thing they could git their arms 
around ; they took some spruce, 
too; but they reckoned the 
hemlock, the Norway pine, and 
o’ course the hardwood, as 
worthless. That was a hundred 
year ago, see? There’s a stand 
o’ virgin hemlock on some 0’ 
them ol’ grants today, an’ 
the pine has growed to a pretty 
good size ag’in. The spruce 
was hardly touched. That’s 
what makes it interestin’ to 
the Kempenfelt Timber Com- 
pany. We been buyin’ an’ 
cuttin’ these ol’ grants fer 
years, but the Clinton Township 
still contains some o’ the best 
wood on the watershed. This 
here lot jest come on the market. 
Some Halifax lawyers was 
windin’ up the Brantford Estate 
an’ discovered the deed. They 
sent a feller in to look at the 
lot. He couldn’t find the boun- 
daries—the lines have gone ag’in, 
an’ he was a@ stranger like you 
boys—but he went back an’ 
reported a good mixed stand 
along the west shore o’ the 
lake; so they decided to put 
a price of $30,000 on Brant- 
ford’s two thousand acres, an’ 
let the buyer find it if he could. 
That’s where we come in. 
Young Arnold Kempenfelt has 
got an option, but he ain’t 
goin’ to buy a pig in a poke.” 

X2 
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The students had a detached 
air. ‘“ Interesting,’’ little Bar- 
ton said. “But out of our 
field, of course. <A _ cruiser’s 
not supposed to locate boun- 
daries. That’s survey work.” 

“Mebbe so,” Milt said. 
“You're thinkin’ o’ big com- 
panies an’ big staffs. In these 
parts a timber-cruiser’s s’posed 
to do his own title searchin’, 
his own locatin’, an’ his own 
surveyin’, not to mention keep- 
in’ an eye on the loggin’ crew 
when the land’s bein’ cut.”’ 

“Uh-huh.” Ryerson yawned. 
“Time to hit the blankets. 
And by the way, Old Timer, I 
wish you wouldn’t say ‘ Nor- 
way ’ when you mean red pine. 
Pinus Resinosa is not native 
to Norway and has nothing to 
do with Norway.” 

“So? Milt pondered the 
matter seriously. It touched 
professional pride, as if he had 
mistaken birch for beech. 
“ Well, Idunno. The mountain 
ash ain’t peculiar to mountains 
either. I never seen a witch 
in a witch hazel, an’ I’ve yet 
to find crabs in a crab-apple. 
A Norway pine has always 
been a Norway pine in these 
parts, an’ I guess I’m too old 
to learn different.’ 

They were early astir. The 
brook fell down a two-mile 
slope in a series of irregular 
steps. There was no trail. 
The long uphill portage dis- 
couraged trappers and hunting 
parties. The slope was a wilder- 
ness of wire birch and hard- 
hack sprouting amongst a great 
variety of boulders. The 
crnising party soon found them- 


selves sweating in the raw 
spring morning. It was heavy 
work in rough footing, especially 
with the unwieldy canoes, which 
had an uncanny fashion of 
wedging among the trees. At 
the top, where the brook poured 
through a rocky lip and began 
the long cascade to the river, 
they looked west across a gue- 
cession of wild meadows. A 
cold wind stiffened the sweat 
in their clothes. The stream 
lay dark and wide in the 
meadows like a dormant snake, 
There were three meandering 
miles of it, easy paddling, and 
then a mile of faster water 
where they had to drag the 
canoes past occasional ledges, 

As they entered Bull Moose 
Lake the land rose on three 
sides in steep ridges dark with 
masses of timber. White pine 
occupied the skyline, marching 
in procession along the ridge- 
tops like stately women with 
incongruous little hats tipped 
rakishly towards the north-east. 
Farther down came the hem- 
lock in globular masses of 
feathery branches, then the 
crowding spruce and fir, with 
@ pale sprinkle of hackmatack, 
frail child of the swamp, in 
the bottoms, and a fringe of 
birch and maple along the 
shore. It was a sight to kindle 
@ cruiser’s eye. The students 
crowed happily. They vented 
their joy in a burst of horse- 
play, flipping water back and 
forth at each other with their 
paddles until a gust of the raw 
wind caught them in a hilarious 
moment and the canoe upset. 
It went over with a weary 
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deliberation, as if it were tired 
of this sort of thing and resolved 
to make an end of it. 

Cautious Milt Foster had 
entrusted the students with 
nothing more perishable than 
the cook-tent and blankets, 
reserving instruments, provi- 
sions, and other important 
matter to the other canoes. 
They were all deep laden and 
the wind made a nasty lop. 
The compass men turned their 
canoe towards the floundering 
jokers, but Milt roared prompt 
disapproval. He brought his 
own canoe to the scene. The 
capsized canoe had filled and 
righted itself and lay awash 
with the bow and stern peaks 
showing and an _ occasional 
glimpse of gunwale. The 
students swam alongside it, 
whooping to show their un- 
concern. Milt looked at the 
canoe. The tent and blankets, 
swollen with the water, were 
wedged tightly under the 
thwarts. ‘Git aboard her, 
boys,”’ he advised. 

“ Eh ? ” Ryerson said, tread- 
ing water. ‘‘ She’ll sink. She’s 
foundering now. You’d better 
get a line out and try to get 
her ashore. We'll swim for 
it.” 

“Shore!’? Milt bellowed. 
“You’d never make it, young 
feller. That water’s next thing 
to ice.’ He dropped his voice 
to a persuasive note. ‘ Git 
aboard her, boys, as she is. 
She won’t sink far. She’ll 
settle under you till you’re 
shoulder-deep or so. You 
got to squat there that way, 
keep yourself steady by paddlin’ 
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your hands, till I can dump my 
load an’ come back.”’ 

He swung his canoe towards 
the shore, a good quarter-mile 
away, and grunted, ‘ Now, 
Bibby, man, dig! Dig! We 
got to git back afore them 
boys git tired o’ their water- 
horse.”’ 

The cook thought of his 
sodden tent and _ blankets, 
‘“Won’t do ’em no harm to 
let their teeth rattle a while.” 

“Yeah. But I’m _ scared 
they’ll strike out fer shore. 
They wouldn’t git fifty yards 
in this water. I seen good 
men go that way.” 

Returning, they were greeted 
with blue grins and chattering 
teeth. The young men were 
numb and unable to help them- 
selves very much. Milt, wield- 
ing control with the stern 
paddle, was obliged to keep 
his craft bow-to and leave 
rescue work to the nervous 
and unskilful cook, and after 
one floundering attempt to get 
little Barton aboard he called 
a halt. The compass men 
had dumped their load ashore 
and were approaching rapidly. 
He called to them to salvage 
the canoe, now awash once 
more, and set off for the shore 
with Ryerson and Barton cling- 
ing to his gunwales. 

They camped in a clump of 
spruce with a slow rain murmur- 
ing on the canvas. Milt found 
a convenient pine stub shattered 
and burned hollow by lightning, 
and he turned it into fuel 
with whistling strokes of the 
double-bitted camp axe. With 
a fire roaring and the greasy 
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black pine smoke rolling up 
into a grey sky they made 
shift to dry the blankets. The 
rain set a definite limit to the 
efficiency of their wringing and 
steaming. The compass men 
cut brush in the afternoon and 
made a mattress running the 
full width of the sleep-tent, 
but the temperature was not 
far above freezing and the 
night was comfortless. No- 
body referred to the accident. 
The silence was crushing. 

Towards dawn the cold drove 
them forth to make a fire, 
and the cook rustled an early 
breakfast. Gradually the sun 
brightened the tree-tops above 
the freezing ground mist. By 
nine o’clock the air shimmered 
with heat. Milt spread the 
map. “She ain’t much help,’ 
he pointed out. ‘“ The lake’s 
all out o’ shape fer one thing. 
Ol Simon Brantford ran out 
the lines in 1837 an’ sketched 
the lake in after he got home. 
He’d marked his corners on 
the ground an’ any fool could 
find the lake. The deed says, 
‘ Beginnin’ on the west shore 
at a Norway pine squared 
three sides an’ marked with 
the letters S.B.’ We got to 
find that Norway.” 

“ Red pine,” murmured Ryer- 
son. 

They scattered along the 
shore in search of it. The 
lake was a crude triangle a 
mile to each side. At the end 
of the day they had examined 
every red pine, living or dead, 
within twenty feet of the west 
shore, and drawn a_ blank. 
There were not many to inspect. 


The natural habitat was higher 
up, in the gravelly soil of the 
slope. In the midst of supper 
Milt put his plate down 
suddenly. 

“ Jumpin’ Jehoshaphat ! ” 

“Eh?” demanded Artemus 
Bibby, sensitive about his 
cooking. 

“That ol’ stub I cut up fer 
firewood yest’day. She was 
a Norway, boys, sure as death, 
Tell by the pitch. Drippin’ 
pitch, she was. I bet we've 
burnt up ol’ Simon Brantford’s 
corner tree.’”’ The amputated 
stump was just above the 
beached canoes. They went 
over to it and hunted for chips 
and fragments. What they 
found did not enlighten them. 
“Tomorrer,’”’ Milt said, “ we'll 
hit back from this stump on 
the compass course.” 

*¢ What about magnetic varia- 
tion?’ Barton said. ‘“ That 
was a century ago.” 

“ Right! I worked out the 
declination afore we started. 
But you'll find in runnin’ out 
these ol’ boundaries that the 
magnetic variation ain’t hardly 
worth considerin’. It’s the 
human variation you got to 
allow fer. We’ll run out the 
course—one hundred chains due 
west — an’ foller it up, all 
walkin’ abreast an’ watchin’ 
fer signs 0’ the ol’ blazin’.” 

In the morning one of the 
compass men hooked the end 
of the survey chain to a clip 
at the back of his belt and 
started up the slope, compass 
in hand. Milt stood by the 
pine stump, watching the steel 
tape slither in his wake. As 
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it drew towards the end he 
called, ‘Chain!’’ The com- 
pass man halted, put a small 
blaze on the nearest tree, and 
went on slowly. The party 
moved off abreast, fifteen feet 
apart, examining each trunk 
at about shoulder level. In 
the thick growth of spruce and 
fir it was hard going. The 
compass man plunged faithfully 
into thickets and over boulders 
and windfalls. Regularly Milt’s 
sonorous “ Chain! ’’ echoed in 
the still woods. They were 
glad when the big hemlocks 
appeared. Undergrowth could 
not exist in this green gloom. 
Twice there was a shout and 
the party gathered to discuss 
a scarred tree. Milt dismissed 
the first at a glance. The 
second he opened with short 
careful strokes of his axe. He 
shook his head. ‘“ Might a’ 
been done by moose or deer. 
Porcupine, mebbe. Hard to 
say. It’s old, but t’ain’t axe 
rk.” 

At forty chains he called 
Barton to take his place on 
the line and moved along to 
the right. They were in the 
white pine now, approaching 
the crest of the first ridge. 
Where the ground began to 
drop again he called a halt. 

“Go back and try again?” 
Ryerson suggested. To his fresh 
mind the whole business was 
typical of the past and its 
shiftless methods. He saw Milt 
Foster as a reincarnation of 
the ineffective to-hell-with- 
posterity Simon Brantford. In 
his faded and battered homburg 
hat, his patched mackinaw shirt, 
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his shapeless bull’s-wool trousers, 
with his grey-stubbled jaws and 
puzzled grey eyes, the old 
cruiser was a picture of in- 
eptitude. He waggled his head 
slowly. ‘It’s this or nothin’, 
to my mind, boys. Look, 
now. Where the line topped 
the ridge it’s likely ol’ Brant- 
ford stopped long enough to 
put the survey mark—three 
hacks—in one of his blazes. 
That wouldn’t heal so quick 
as an or’nary blaze. Scatter 
along the ridge-top a bit, 
boys. It may show in a dead 
stub. If it’s a livin’ tree you 
got to look fer somethin’ queer 
about the bark.” 

The hunt spread along the 
ridge, and after an hour came 
together reporting no luck. The 
students plainly considered it 
a wild-goose chase. In spite 
of this, or because of it, Milt 
Foster refused to give up. He 
had not forgiven himself for 
burning the possible key to 
the mystery. He left the 
sweating group on the compass 
line and walked slowly to the 
left, turning here and there 
to catch the sunlight at various 
angles on one of the trunks. 

‘¢ The General,’’ Ryerson mur- 
mured, “ is going to fight it out 
on this line if it takes all 
summer.” 

They saw him step slowly 
around a thick white pine 
bole. He circled it three times, 
stooping and squinting upward. 
They sauntered over to him, 
examined the tree and saw 
nothing. ‘ Look-a-here,’”’ Milt 
said. ‘* There’s two spots on 
this tree, shoulder level—jest 
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right fer a blaze—where the 
bark looks a mite different. 
Closer-fibred, like. Shiny. You 
got to catch the sun on ’em 
the right way. One faces east, 
the other west, jest the way 
ol’ Brantford’d blaze a tree 
on the ridge-top.”’ Again the 
party stooped, squinted, and 
were non-committal. Milt took 
his light single-bitt cruising axe 
and chopped delicately. The 
bark came away from the 
supposed west blaze. The wood 
revealed not a trace. He 
widened his cut and chopped 
steadily towards the heart of 
the tree, clean white chips 
falling in a slow rain. At a 
depth of nine inches he paused, 
doubtful. He made another 
diffident stroke or two, and a 
tiny panel came away whole 
to reveal a bit of glazed grey 
surface. They all shouted to- 
gether. When the old blaze 
was laid bare entirely they 
saw in its face the transverse 
furrows made by three upward 
strokes of Simon Brantford’s 
axe in 1837. The compass 
men, who had seen such things 
before, were nevertheless im- 
pressed. The students, who 
had read but not seen, were 
astonished. ‘‘ Made the year 
Victoria came to the throne,” 
Barton said, “‘and sealed in 
the heart of a tree all these 
years. And we’ve found it. 
It’s like black magic.” 

“ Luck,” said Milt. 

*“ Not to mention horse-sense 
and a good pair of eyes,’’ Ryer- 
son said handsomely. 

With confidence they ran 
out the remaining sixty chains 


of the south boundary and 
found themselves in the edge 
of a swamp dotted with sickly 
hackmatack. Milt consulted his 
note- book. The deed said: 
‘.,.. one hundred chains to 
a pile of stones set upon a 
boulder.’ There was a choice 
of boulders, rising like islands 
in the sea of swamp hummocks, 
None bore a heap of stones, 
“Fell off,” Milt suggested. 
“Knocked off, mebbe, by a 
moose rubbin’ off his velvet. 
Prob’ly wasn’t no more’n a 
half-dozen small rocks grubbed 
out o’ the edge o’ the woods 
an’ balanced on the boulder.” 
They probed in the soggy hum- 
mocks. Beside one of the 
granite boulders Barton found 
a few chipped hunks of whin- 
stone lying together in the 
peat and hidden by a mat of 
swamp grass. There was no 
other evidence. After a careful 
look at the whinstone fragments 
Milt determined to consider 
the corner found. “Them 
hunks was broke off another 
rock somewheres, prob’ly with 
the back of an axe, an’ carried 
here. Means it was winter- 
time an’ rocks hard to find. 
An’ whinstone cracks easier’n 
granite.”’ They rummaged the 
near-by woods for better stones, 
while Milt cut a post of the 
rot-resisting hackmatack and 
hewed it square. With the 
narrow blade of his jack-knife, 
kept razor sharp for such 
purpose, he carved a neat S.B. 
on the sides to face north and 
east, added his own initials 
and the year on one of the 
blank sides, and wedged the 
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post firmly in the cairn. It 
made an imposing little monu- 
ment. 

From it they measured off 
the long west boundary, ‘ 200 
chains to a yellow birch squared 
two sides and marked S.B.,’ 
and found themselves gazing 
expectantly at a dense growth 
of mixed hardwood. ‘“ That’s 
a long hitch,’ Milt said. 
“Qhances are we're wide 0’ 
the ol’ line, but yaller birch 
don’t appear to be too plentiful 
hereabouts. If the tree’s livin’ 
she ought to show up. Look 
fer a big one.’”’ They scattered, 
and one of the compass men 
walked sixty steps direct to 
a stout old monarch, four feet 
through the butt. Healed 
wounds were evident under 
the yellow rags of outer bark. 
Milt chopped a deep splayed 
niche to expose the old hewing 
on the east side. Simon Brant- 
ford’s ‘8.B.,’ carved with care 
in the grey face, was as plain as 
on the day it was made. Little 
Barton pointed out where the 
knife had slipped once or twice 
on the difficult loops. The 
students took measurements and 
notes on the growth over it, 
and Ryerson fished a camera 
from his pack and took pictures. 

They chained boldly towards 
the fourth corner, and drew a 
complete blank. The ‘stake 
marked S.B., set in a split 
rock’ must have mouldered 
away long since, and boulders 
split by ages of sun and frost 
were plentiful everywhere but 
here. Milt sent Ryerson with 
a@ compass man back along the 
course to hunt for signs of 
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the old line blazing. With 
Barton and the other compass 
man he set off southward. 
After describing the missing 
corner the deed said vaguely, 
‘thence southerly to the shore 
of Bull Moose Lake and follow- 
ing the shore of said lake to 
the place of beginning.’ The 
land here was low, clothed 
mostly in black spruce, with 
irregular knolls of pine. After 
a mile or so the woods opened 
slightly to the eastward and 
they caught the flash of water. 
It was not far to the shore. 
They followed it back north- 
wards to a small cove, where 
the lake trended eastward. It 
seemed the obvious jumping-off 
place for the boundary line. 
They moved off due north, 
and after ten minutes found 
healed scars on a pair of oaks 
standing a few feet off the 
course. Milt’s sharp axe ex- 
posed the buried blazing. At 
a mile they halted and made 
casts on all sides without success. 
From one of the low knolls 
Milt looked across a swale and 
saw Ryerson’s red shirt moving 
along the supposed north 
boundary. They joined forces. 
Ryerson had found a blaze, 
but in the angle of the con- 
verging courses there was 
nothing. Again they scattered, 
each hot for the honour of 
discovery. It was not long 
before one of the compass men 
uttered a triumphant “ Wa- 
hoo!’ His voice seemed to 
come from space, from the 
sky itself. They closed in 


upon @ knoll and found him 
standing twenty feet above them 
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on a great cube of whinstone, 
completely masked by a sur- 
rounding clump of black spruce. 
The rock was split neatly down 
the centre, coming together 
like a pair of lips at the top 
and widening towards the plinth 
of bed-rock on which it stood. 
They peered down at the littered 
dung of a porcupine den. ‘“ The 
rock prob’ly showed up like 
a house in Brantford’s time,” 
Milt observed. ‘‘ The spruce 
has growed up since.” It was 
a good day’s work. 

The next was spent in heavy 
toil, cutting out and blazing 
the boundaries thoroughly. 
They set up a cairn and hewn 
post on the shore opposite 
the fateful pine stump, and 
after some deliberation an- 
other under the great yellow 
birch at the north-west corner 
of the lot. They laid bare the 
great split boulder on its south 
and west sides, slashing the 
spruce away mercilessly, and 
with much pains erected a 
cairn on top. In camp that 
night the students covered the 
map with a gridiron of pencil 
lines, and Milt, fighting off his 
weariness, took a lesson in 
scientific timber-cruising. 

“We'll do it by the strip 
method,”’ Ryerson said, in the 
tone of a schoolmaster. ‘ The 
forest types vary roughly with 
the topography, so we’ll run 
our cruise lines across the con- 
tours—in this case from west 
to east—at ten chain intervals. 
We'll use the west boundary 
for a base line. As for the 
actual cruising, Old Timer, we 
leave nothing to chance. We 


walk each cruise line behind 
the compass man, counting 
all merchantable trees within 
twelve feet, both sides, and 
grouping them according to 
species and diameter.” 

“What?” Milt blurted, 
astonished. ‘ That’ll mean— 
lemme see—roughly twenty-five 
miles o’ cruise lines. Dye 
mean to say you’re goin’ to 
actually count and measure 
every merchantable tree in a 
strip twenty-four feet wide an’ 
twenty-five miles long? Oh, 
boys, you’ll be here all summer,” 

The students smiled at each 
other across the map. “ We'll 
do just that,’ Ryerson said 
patiently, ‘‘and it shouldn't 
take more than four days, 
with two cruisers. Point is, 
we can judge the small trees, 
pulpwood size, with the eye. 
The big trees, too, for that 
matter, but we put the calipers 
on ’em frequently for checking 
purposes.” 

“ What about height? ” 

“We carry hypsometers for 
that. Measure a tree of each 
species for height every twenty 
chains, and work out a volume 
table on that basis.” 

“¢ Sounds like a lot o’ work.” 

“Sure. In addition, we'll 
map the contours roughly as 
we go. When we’re through, 
the logging boss can take our 
map, see where the timber is, 
where he can put his camps to 
best advantage, and where his 
roads should go.”’ 

Milt was impressed. 

They were up at day dawn, 
shifting camp to a point on 
the shore opposite the centre 
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of the lot. Barton took one 
of the compass men and 


left for the north-west corner 
armed with instruments, field- 
pook, tea-pail, and sandwiches. 
Milt, full of curiosity, followed 
Ryerson and the second compass 
man to the cairn in the swamp. 
They measured off five chains 
along the west boundary, and 
Ryerson notched a tree and 
pencilled a figure in the clean 
wood. From this point the 
compass man turned east, 
dragging the steel tape. 
“Chain !”’ Ryerson called. The 
compass man snapped a twig 
to mark the point, and Ryerson 
moved slowly towards him, 
head turning from left to right, 
counting devotedly, pencil busy 
in the field-book. He stopped 
to put his long-jawed wooden 
calipers on several of the bigger 
trunks, and once or twice paced 
off twelve feet to the side, 
checking the imaginary line 
of the strip. At the broken 
twig he paused, and the compass 
man went east again. When 
they emerged on the lake Ryer- 
son measured back to the shore 
cairn for a check. Then, ten 
chains past the first cruise 
line, the compass man swung 
off towards the west boun- 
dary again followed slowly by 
Ryerson, counting, classifying, 
measuring, Mapping, a picture 
of busy efficiency. The work 
was conducted in a silence 
broken by the regular cry of 
“Chain ! ” 

They lunched on a sunny 
rise, surrounded by maples just 
breaking into leaf. The day 
was warm. For the first time 
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they were bothered by black- 
flies. 

‘** Another day like this,”’ Milt 
observed, ‘‘ an’ they’ll be bitin’ 
good.” 

“We should have brought 
fly-dope,’’ Ryerson said. ‘ The 
cold weather fooled me. We’ll 
be eaten alive if we don’t 
look out.” He was anxious. 
The little black pests were 
settling on his bare head, bur- 
rowing under the hair, cluster- 
ing hungrily in the shelter 
behind his ears. 

‘¢ Better smear your phiz with 
a@ pork rind,” Milt said, “‘ same 
as me an’ the compass men.’’ 

Ryerson looked his disgust. 
“Too primitive, Old Timer. 
We'll have to send out for grub 
at the end of theweek. Wemust 
remember to get some dope.’’ 

In the afternoon Milt left 
the party to embark on his 
independent cruise. Like the 
pork rind his method was primi- 
tive. It depended utterly upon 
a sharp eye and a faithful 
memory. He followed the 
general course of the ridges, 
crossing repeatedly from side 
to side like a schooner tacking 
against a head-wind, com- 
paring what he saw with a 
mental file of timber stands 
estimated and cut in the past 
—a Bertillon system drawn 
from a lifetime of experience. 
He made notes in a disreputable 
field-book from time to time, 
and smoked a charred apple- 
wood pipe with enjoyment. He 
liked solitude in the woods. 
Solitude made you part of them. 
Voices and the tramp of other 
feet ruined the peace like an 
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alien invasion. He had the old 
logger’s love for good timber 
on the stump, a trait always 
curious to strangers who see 
the lumberman as a callous 
butcher of trees, and he moved 
quietly through this rich stand 
with an air of reverence. There 
were not many stands like this 
nowadays ; not in Nova Scotia, 
anyway. 

By the evening fire the 
students compared notes, and 
for diversion teased Milt about 
the ‘ Bush-whack System.’ Milt 
was not to be drawn, so they 
turned their humour upon 
Artemus Bibby, a man greatly 
afraid of bears. They an- 
nounced a ‘ clawing tree’ not 
far from the tents, with 
new claw marks and fresh 
hair caught in the bark. The 
new marks were a foot higher 
than any of the older ones, 
they said, and they had seen 
his tracks in the mud. “A 
foot on him, Bib, like a base- 
ball mitt.”” They hung the 
evening with tales of bears, 
and when Artemus retired and 
filled the privacy of his cook- 
tent with uneasy snores they 
took him front and rear, Ryer- 
son reaching under the. tent 
wall to claw with hard-hooked 
fingers, while little Barton 
screamed ‘ Bear!” in the 
doorway. It was an unqualified 
success. Artemus rose with a 
single yell and dashed for the 
door, where a stretched cord 
took him just below the knees 
and capsized a bucket of water 
balanced on the ridge-pole. He 
came swearing mournfully in 
his sodden underwear to the 


door of the sleep-tent, and 
was answered with virtuous 
snores ; but he took his revenge 
next day, as camp cooks do, 
by serving a cold breakfast, 
a meagre field lunch, and gq 
burnt supper. The righteous 
suffered meekly with the guilty. 

Three days later the students 
were still hard at work, but 
Milt was ready to return. 

“We want to complete the 
topographical data for our map 
of the property,’’ Barton said, 
‘ Also we’re going to examine 
the brook thoroughly and report 
on the work required to fix 
it for log-driving. We'll be 
another three days at least.” 

“We'll need grub,” said 
Artemus Bibby. 

“And oil for the lantern,” 
Barton added. 

It was agreed that Milt should 
take the compass men out with 
him and send them back with 
supplies. As they pushed off 
the canoe, Ryerson called out 
urgently, ‘‘ And fiy-dope, Old 
Timer. Don’t forget it, or we 
perish.”’ 

At the mill Old Timer found 
Young Arnold inspecting the 
boiler-house, and they went 
at once to the office. Milt 
put his old note-book on the 
table. 

“ First, Arnold, take up that 
option. At $30,000 the lot’s 
a gift. Or mebbe—mebbe you’d 
prefer to wait fer the young 
feller’s figgers ? ”’ 

Young Arnold picked up the 
*phone and sent a telegram of 
acceptance without a second’s 
hesitation. It was an uwn- 


expected vote of confidence. 
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There was @ warm glow in 
Milt’s bosom. 

“ Here’s what I make of 
it, Arnold. The lot’s well 
wooded all over. There’s five 


million feet o’ white pine, nice 
clear stuff, worth five dollars 
a thousand on the stump. 
There’s mebbe a million feet 
o Norway. The young fellers 
are figgerin’ it fer lumber, but 
I got that contract fer wharf 
pilin’s in mind; them Norway 
may be a little gold mine. 
Call it four dollars a thousand, 
though, an’ be safe. The hem- 
lock, I guess, is worth more 
as pulpwood than lumber jest 
now, though it’s a shame to 
see good saw-logs goin’ into 
pulp. Call it fifteen thousand 
cords at a dollaracord. Finally, 
there’s the spruce an’ fir. The 
spruce runs about eighty per 
cent; some saw-logs, but I 
figgered it all as pulpwood in 
view 0’ the market. Sixteen 
thousand cords at a dollar’n 
a half—spruce makin’ better 
pulp than hemlock. Altogether 
I figger the lot’s worth $68,000, 
present stumpage prices.” 

“Milt,” Young Arnold said, 
“T owe you an apology. I 
got thinking about it after 
yowd gone. Your estimates 
have always checked out 
reasonably close to the cut. 
The modern cruising, no matiter 
how scientific, couldn’t make 
much difference after all. But 
you saw it in action—what 
d’you think of it?” 

“Tt’s good,’ Milt said 
honestly. “I got to admit it. 
Course, they got a lot o’ fads, 
like sayin’ ‘ red pine ’ every time 
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they see a Norway, an’ windin’ 
off long Latin names fer trees 
an’ the bugs that kill ’em; 
but when it comes to cruisin’ 
they go about it pretty 
thorough. It’s all based on 
actual count an’ measure in 
test strips. Their figgers are 
pretty sure to be on the safe 
side, because a man’s more 
apt to miss a tree than to 
count one too many; also 
he’s measurin’ the width 0’ 
that strip with his eye, an’ 
the strip is apt to shrink a 
bit, ‘specially along late in 
the afternoon, say, when a 
feller’s in a hurry to finish a 
cruise line. Them boys showed 
me their figgers for the south 
end o’ the lot—they worked 
’em up on that bit for a com- 
parison—an’ they come a little 
under mine. They may be 
right at that. On the whole, 
I guess we’ll check out pretty 
close.” 
‘Humph. Then what’s the 
good of all this science, Milt ? ” 
“Well, sir, on a lot no 
bigger’n this I’d say it ain’t 
any better’n the ol’ way. But 
on a real big block their system’ll 
still give a good average where 
the ol’ style timber cruiser’d 
prob’ly guess wide o’ the mark 
one way or the other. ’Specially 
if the stand’s broke up a bit 
with swamp an’ barren.” 
Young Arnold stirred and 
frowned. ‘ There are no big 
blocks in these parts, Milt.’ 
“No. That’s why I still 
got my reputation. But what 
I said holds good. I been 
doin’ some thinkin’, too, while 
I was gone. We slep’ in wet 
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blankets one night an’ I found 
my bones ain’t so waterproof 
as they used to be. I’m an 
ol’ man, Arnold. I'll have to 
quit soon. Who'll you put 
in my place? Timber-cruisin’, 
ol’ style, requires a man that’s 
spent his life in the woods, 
estimatin’ stands an’ seein’ ’em 
cut. He’s got to have an eye 
like a hawk, a memory like 
@ filin’ rack, an’ a conscience 
like a scoldin’ wife. D’you 
know where you can hire such 
a feller? Nor do I. Timber- 
cruisin’ used to be a aristocracy ; 
now it’s died out, like the 
Brantfords. A feller with them 
qualifications nowadays goes 
into pulpwood contractin’ an’ 
makes money fer hisself.”’ 

‘“ What are you driving at ? ”’ 
demanded Arnold. “Old! 
You’re as sound as a hack- 
matack post.” 

“ Yeah,” the old quip came 
readily. ‘“‘ An’ a post is sound 
up to the point where it’s 
stuck in the ground. MHere’s 
what I’m comin’ at. Give 
me one o’ them boys fer a 
year or two, so I can teach 
him the things that ain’t in 
books. The local colour, as 
y’ might say. Actual cruisin’ 
he knows. That’s science. 
Science cuts out so much guess- 
work that you don’t have to 
hire a good guesser any more. 
But science ain’t enough fer 
a lone cruiser in a small outfit 
hereabouts. Give one o’ them 
boys the local colour an’ he’ll 
do a better job than the best 
ol’ timer that ever blazed a 
line.” 

“That means a better job 
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than you,’’ Young Arnold said. 
“‘T don’t believe it. But there's 
something in what you say, 
Where are the boys now ?” 

“Up at Bull Moose Lake, 
usin’ their education. They're 
surveyin’ fer haulin’-roads an’ 
camp locations, an’ figgerin’ 
on a flume to carry logs down 
the big hill to the river, 
Scientific, as y’ might say.” 

“Ah!” Arnold saw the 
twinkle in the keen old eyes, 
‘¢ And what’s the local colour ¢ ” 

Milt smiled gently. “ That 
lot was logged fer the virgin 
white pine back in Simon Brant- 
ford’s time. It was big stuff 
an’ he had to find the easiest 
grades an’ smoothest bottom 
to haul out to the lake. There 
was signs of his ol’ log landin’s 
on the lake shore, so I traced 
back the ol’ haulin’ roads from 
there. They’re all growed up 
in spruce an’ hardwood thicker’n 
a boot-brush, but I found ’em 
all right; a rock topped off 
with a stone-hammer here an’ 
there, bits o’ the ol’ cord’roy 
still existin’ under water in 
the swamp holes—there’s a heap 
o’ signs if y’ know what to 
look fer.” 

‘¢ And the brook ? ”’ 

“She winds through three 
mile o’ wild meadow an’ then 
pours through a break in the 
rim o’ the plateau down to 
the river. Ol’ Brantford jest 
built a dam acrost the break. 
It rotted an’ disappeared long 
ago, but you can still see 
where he butted the sills ag’in 
the bank. He flooded the 
meadows five or six foot deep 
an’ backed water clear up to 
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the lake; then he towed his 
logs in booms from the lake 
to the dam an’ sluiced ’em 
over. With the exter rush 0’ 
storage water under ’em the 
logs never had a chance to 
git into trouble.” 

“You are a great man,” 
Young Arnold said. ‘“ How 
do you do it?” 

“Local colour an’ usin’ my 
eyes,” Milt said simply. “In 
these parts a cruiser’s got to 
know his local hist’ry, jog- 
gerphy, jollogy, an’ human 
nature, an’ be a sort 0’ back- 
woods detective into the bargain. 
They don’t teach them things 
in college.” He grinned. “I 
learnt a lot off them boys, 
though. Outside o’ scientific 
cruisin’ I learnt to look side- 
ways at a free seegar, to hunt 
the frogs out o’ my blankets 
afore turnin’ in, to be non- 
shallant when I found a dead 
skunk in my hat, to tell the 
difference ’tween tea an’ boiled 
terbacca, to pick up a tin plate 
ginger - like—they’re hot if 
they’ve been stood ag’in the 
fire when you wasn’t lookin’— 
an’ to be awful suspicious when 
a tent leaks on a fine night. 
A fine smart pair o’ boys, 
them. Fussy a8 women about 
their hair, an’ reg’lar dudes 
with them little mustaches, but 
clear o’ that a reg’lar pair 0’ 
woodsmen an’ the best 0’ 
comp’ny. We never had a 
dull moment.” 

He went off to order supplies. 
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In the village hardware store 
he demanded canoe varnish. 
‘* Somethin’,” he said, “ that’ll 
dry quick an’ set hard.” 

The clerk swept a can off 
the shelf. ‘This here,” he 
declared, “will dry like spit 
on a hot stove an’ set like 
Portland cement.” 

Milt went along the street 
to order groceries, and watched 
them packed into boxes suited 
to the canoe and the long 
portage. Finally, he entered 
the drug-store and asked for 
fly-dope. ‘“‘ The best you got, 
Harry.”’ 

Harry stood a labelled bottle 
upon the show-case with pride. 
‘There you are, Milt. Hen- 
nigar’s Liquid Fly and Mosquito 
Repeller, Warranted Not to 
Harm the Most Delicate Skin.” 

Behind the blacksmith’s shop, 
just above the canoe landing, 
Milt poured Hennigar’s Liquid 
Repeller over a litter of old 
iron and refilled the druggist’s 
bottle from the can in his 
pocket. He-thrust home the 
cork with care. The compass 
men were stowing groceries in 
the canoe. ‘ Here’s the dope 
fer Barton an’ Ryerson,” he 
said casually. ‘ Hennigar’s 
patent. Harmless to man or 
beast. Tell ’em to smear it 
on lavish, ‘specially in the 
hair. An’ give ’em my kind 
regards.” 

He watched the canoe out 
of sight and dropped the guilty 
can in the river. 
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BUSH-PALAVER. 


BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE. 


THIRTY years ago the West 
African colonies were less peace- 
ful than they are today, and 
in this particular one, at the 
time of which I write, a serious 
little rebellion had been harass- 
ing the soul of our Government 
for some months. Captain 
Thoresby of the Frontier Force, 
who had been sent to deal 
with it, had failed to bring 
the district under control, and 
a larger force, which I was 
to command, was now being 
assembled. 

Twenty-four hours in a coast- 
ing steamer brought me to 
the river- mouth where the 
Provincial Commissioner had 
arranged to meet me. As soon 
as we dropped anchor I went 
across to his steam - launch, 
which was lying in the harbour. 
He took me into the saloon, 
told me all he knew about 
the rising—much what I had 
heard at Headquarters — and 
then went on— 

‘¢ This is your show, of course. 
You will be in command of 
the column, and it’s up to you 
to run things your own way. 
But I believe this is your 
first bush-palaver, and perhaps 
you won’t mind a tip from an 
old soldier who was scrapping 
in that country years ago. If 
I were you, I would not make 
a move till you hear that the 


; # 


column from Benagbo, with 
the guns, is within a day’s 
march of you.” 

“‘There’s no column coming 
from Benagbo, and there are 
no guns,’ I said. 

‘““’ What?’ he cried. “TI told 
the Governor plainly that there 
wasn’t a dog’s chance of settling 
this palaver unless he sent two 
strong columns to converge on 
the district, from east and west, 
and a couple of mountain-guns 
to deal with stockades.”’ 

“T know you did,’ said I, 
‘“* but Mortimer has been talking 
to him. Mortimer told him 
that there’s no fight in these 
people if they are resolutely 
tackled, and that I have plenty 
of men to see the job through.” 

He looked very grave. ‘“ Mor- 
timer does not know the Atashé 
bush,” he said. ‘‘ These people 
are @ much tougher crowd than 
the tribes Mortimer knows, at 
the other side of the river; 
more intelligent, better armed, 
and much more plucky. And 
there’s the Ekumeku behind 
them, as a possibility that may 
always materialise.” 

‘“What’s the Ekumeku?” 
I asked. 

“It’s a very powerful secret 
society. So far it has taken 
no hand in this rising, but if 
you were to get a knock it 
would show its teeth at once.” 
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“Has it done so before ? ” 

“Not since Hazelrigg’s 
column was in that country, 
five years ago. I know Mortimer 
thinks that show was badly 
run, and I’m not saying he 
is wrong. But the whole 
Ekumeku crowd were up, and 
Hazelrigg had not enough men 
to deal with them. He had 
to clear out with his tail 
between his legs, with a big 
casualty list and nothing to 
show for it. They have not 
forgotten that, and it would 
take very little to bring the 
Ekumeku out again.” 


“Are they strong round 
Atashé ?”’ I asked. 
“No, luckily. Their main 


strength is north of that. But 
if you had a reverse it might 
bring in every town for twenty 
miles. I reckon ’Nzekwe has 
about 5000 fighting men now. 
If you take a knock, you may 
have 30,000 on top of you in 
a week. How many men have 
you got?” 

“Can’t say for certain till 
the column assembles at Atashé. 
Officially it’s three companies 
from different bush-stations, but 
each will, of course, leave a 
section to look after the station. 
So if I have three hundred 
rifles, besides the six Maxims, 
I'll be lucky.” 

The Provincial Commissioner 
slammed his fist down on the 
cabin table. “ You can’t do 
it!” he cried. ‘‘ Good God! 
are they crazy ? ”’ 

“Well, I’ve got to do it,” 
I said. ‘And what’s more, 
I’m under strict orders to be 
back at Headquarters on the 
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1st of June, with the job 
finished. Mortimer goes on 
leave, and I have to take over 
from him. That gives me just 
five weeks to put it through.” 

He threw himself back in 
his seat with a gesture of 
despair. “‘ My God!” he said, 
‘* it’s a hopeless proposition.” 

“Well, it’s no use looking 
at it from that end,” said I. 
“But here’s a point. The 
Governor told me you would 
detail a Political Officer to go 
with the column.” 

“'That’s done. I’ve slung 
out that young waster Pick- 
worth—it was his laziness and 
incompetence that led to the 
start of this rising—and put 
@ new man in charge of the 
sub-district. He has taken up 
his quarters at Edum—you’ll 
meet him there when you land 
—but there’s not much to do 
there, as half his people are 
out with ’Nzekwe, and he will 
go with you as Political. I 
don’t know much about him. 
He is old for the position of 
Assistant District Commissioner, 
but I’m told he was ‘ retrenched’ 
from a good job in the Transvaal 
when the Colonial Office control 
ended there. They sent him 
out here as Assistant, a job 
they give to any youngster 
who can pass the exam.”’ 

“ That’s rough luck. What 
is his name ? ” 

‘Hepburn. Neil Hepburn.”’ 

I fairly jumped. “ Neil 
Hepburn? I knew a Neil 
Hepburn in the Transvaal four 
years ago. What is he like? ” 

“Tallish, very pale, with 
a sandy moustache. Quiet 
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manner. Rather vacant ex- 
pression till you get him talking. 
Then you gather that he has 
brains.” 

“That’s the man! Well, 
our people never know when 
they have got hold of something 
good! Hepburn an Assistant 
here? Why, that man has 
done Secret Service work for 
three Governments, and made 
quite a name for himself with 
Mounted Infantry in the Boer 
War!” 


The small launch which the 
Provincial Commissioner put at 
my disposal took three days to 
fight her way up-stream to 
Edum. I had plenty of time 
to think over the P.C.’s words, 
“You can’t do it!” and I 
did not find them comforting. 
The P.C. was an old soldier 
and knew what he was talking 
about. But when I landed 
at Edum, about an hour before 
sunset on the third evening, it 
carried me back to old Mounted 
Infantry days to see Hepburn 
on the jetty. 

“Well, old chap,’ I said, 
“T never dreamt of such luck 
as getting you for my Political 
Officer.” 

“Political Officer be 


damned!” said he. “I’m 
your Intelligence Officer.” 
“ Better again! And now 


I want to know all you can 
tell me. I’ve got the official 
version of the row, of course, 
but I want to hear the true 
one.” 

“You’re putting up with 
me tonight, and I’ve got hold 


of the man who can tell you, 
He’s coming to dinner.” 

‘’ Who is he? ” 

“The head priest of the 
Mission that was burned. One 
of your chaps got the wrong 
side of the old man—wags ip. 
fernally rude to him, I gathered 
—and he says he will tell the 
story to nobody but you. He 
has heard something of yon, 
and thinks you are safe.” 

’ “How do you mean ‘safe’?” 

“Well, the missionaries are 
strictly forbidden to take any 
part in politics. Anything he 
says must be confidential. You 
can use the information, but 
nobody must know where you 
got it.” 

“ That’s all right. 
we get to Atashé ? ”’ 

“ Thoresby has sent an escort 
to meet you, and we can start 
first thing in the morning. 
Now come along to my house 
and have a tub and a change 
before dinner.”’ 


How do 


An hour later we two were 
at dinner with an old white- 
bearded man in a long soutane, 
Father Bonelli. I told him how 
I had heard that he knew the 
true story of the rising, and 
asked him to let me have it. 
He replied in slow and careful 
English— 

“T only tell it because I 
desire this trouble to end, 80 
that I can go back to my 
people and rebuild our Mission. 
Also I desire to save these 
misguided people from the con- 
sequences of their folly. But 
first, please tell me what you 
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know, so that I need not 
repeat it.” 

“The version I have heard 
is this,’ I said. ‘“‘ There was 
some local trouble in the town 
of Atashé. The Assistant Dis- 
trict Commissioner sent to the 
head chief, ’Nzekwe, ordering 
him to attend at the sub- 
district court. ’Nzekwe did 
not come. The Assistant D.C. 
sent to tell him that he was 
fined for non-attendance, and 
to demand payment of the 
fine. ’Nzekwe refused to pay, 
drove the court messenger out 
of the town, raised his war- 
boys” (fighting men), “ and 
burned the Mission, killing two 
converts. Captain Thoresby 
was sent with a company to 
restore order. He took the 
town after a sharp fight, but 
’Nzekwe’s men burned half of 
it before leaving. Then ’Nzekwe 
took to the bush with his 
people, and though Captain 
Thoresby has had a number 
of fights with them he has 
been unable to bring them 
under control.” 

The old priest had listened 
attentively. He said— 

“ That is not exactly correct. 
"Nzekwe is a good chief and 
had no wish to quarrel with 
the Government. His cousin, 
Okonjor, has been intriguing 
against him for some time, 
wishing to overthrow ’Nzekwe 
and make himself head chief. 
He caused word to be brought 
to Mr Pickworth that there 
was trouble in the town. There 
was, but it was Okonjor who 
had fomented it. Instead of 
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coming himself to look into 
the matter, Mr Pickworth sent 
@ court messenger to order 
*Nzekwe to come and see him 
at Edum. Okonjor jibed openly 
at ’Nzekwe. ‘ Now,’ he said, 
‘the white man is going to 
put you into prison and make 


me chief. So ’Nzekwe was 
afraid to go. Okonjor taunted 
him, saying that the white 


men were on his side and 
that he would bring police to 
arrest ’Nzekwe. Mr Pickworth 
then sent a court messenger 
with an escort of four police- 
men to tell ’Nzekwe that he 
was fined £10; that he must 
come at once to Edum, pay 
the fine, and answer for his 
conduct.” 

‘* At this ’Nzekwe grew more 
frightened. Okonjor said tri- 
umphantly: ‘What did I tell 
you? See, I have brought 
police here, and if you do not 
obey my friend the white man, 
they will arrest you.’ *Nzekwe 
was furious. He called to 
his war-boys, and they drove 
the court messenger and the 
police out of the town. Then, 
thinking that all white men 
were against him, he turned 
on our Mission and attacked 
it. I was away at Iselli, and 
the two priests who were there 
barely escaped with their lives. 
Two of our converts were shot 
and the Mission was burned.’ 

‘““ By Jove, Father,” I said, 
“that is a very different story 
to the one I heard. But I 
cannot understand one point. 
This trouble has been going on 
for five months. Thoresby has 
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not been attacked in his camp, 
but whenever he has moved 
out to look for the rebels, he 
has been ambushed, and he 
has lost a lot of men. It 
seems as if they knew just 
what he was going to do, 
while he can get no information 
about them.” 

The old missionary smiled. 
“T can explain that,’’ he said. 
“ Captain Thoresby’s interpreter 
is a rogue. Captain Thoresby 
trusts him, because the man 
was sent to him from Head- 
quarters with an _ excellent 
character. But Okonjor has 
got hold of him—bribed him, 
I fancy—and the information 
Captain Thoresby gets is just 
what Okonjor and this inter- 
preter, Rutillo, choose to give 
him. They want the war to 
go on till ’Nzekwe is killed, 
so they tell Captain Thoresby’s 
plans to the rebels. Meanwhile, 
Okonjor, with Rutillo’s help, 
has got into high favour with 
Captain Thoresby, and counts 
on being made head chief when 
*"Nzekwe is dead.” 

I looked at Hepburn. ‘“ This 
is @ nice mix-up,’ I said. “ It 
strikes me we shall have to 
clean up our own camp a bit 
before we take on the enemy!”’ 

He smiled and said nothing. 
Father Bonelli went on— 

“There is another thing you 
should know. Across the river, 
at the station of Balama, live 
two native lawyers, one married 
to an English wife. This man 
calls himself Hugo Henshaw, 
but his real name is Udo ’Nsha, 
a Calabar man educated at 
the Sierra Leone College. He 


is behind Okonjor and advises 
him. ’Nzekwe is much afraid 
of him, for he believes that q 
lawyer has tremendous power, 
If you can lay your hands 
on Henshaw and drive him out 
of the district, you will rid 
yourself of a pestilent rascal.” 


“‘'Well, Hepburn,” I said, 
after the old priest had gone, 
“what about that yarn?” 

“Very much what I had 
picked up myself, but I wanted 
you to get it from him. I’m 
a newcomer, but Father Bonelli 
knows the district from A to 
Z.”? 

““Tt’s a nuisance about that 
interpreter. They told me at 
Headquarters that he’s a good 
man.” 

“He may be, as an inter- 
preter. That’s the worst of 
these book-savvy niggers. Get 
a decent wild savage from the 
bush, and you can trust your 
life to him. But these college- 
bred chaps will put you m 
the cart every time, if they 
can make ten bob out of it.” 

“T hate this interpreter busi- 
ness,” said I, “ but what can 
you do, in a country where 
they talk some three dozen 
different languages? And if 
I sack this blackguard, I shall 
waste a lot of time getting 
another, and he may be just 
as bad.” 

“T have two useful fellows 
here,” said Hepburn. ‘“ They 
know all the local dialects, 
and they are not book-savvy 
enough to be spoiled. Also, 
they have rather a regard for 
me. We'll bring them along.” 
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“Oan they talk English ? ”’ 

“Pretty vile ‘ pidgin,’ but 
you can follow it. Their names 
are unpronounceable — the 
nearest I can get to them 
is "Ngaga and Magugu—but I 
call them Gog and Magog, 
and they answer to that.” 
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“Good. That conundrum is 
solved. Well, we seem to have 
a prize lot of handy lads 
mixed up in this palaver, but 
by the powers of Moll Kelly 
we'll make some of them smell 
hell before we’ve done with 
them.’’ 


I. 


Starting next morning at 
daybreak we reached Atashé, 
eighteen miles away, before 
lunch-time. For the next couple 
of days I was pretty busy, 
getting into touch with the 
general situation. 

The town was a big one, 
comprising eighteen sections, 
or ‘quarters’ as they are 
ecummonly called. ’Nzekwe’s 
private quarter, Ogbenta, and 
a group of five quarters known 
collectively as Azungu, formed 
a solid block. This was the 
only part of the town that 
had been burned. The remain- 
ing quarters lay apart, separated 
by belts of bush, and the whole 
town, with its surrounding farm 
lands, covered an area of nine 
or ten square miles. 

Each quarter had a chief, 
subordinate to the head chief 
"Nzekwe, but the group called 
Azungu was ruled by ’Nzekwe’s 
war-chief, Kaniku, who had 
a great reputation as the best 
warrior in all that country. 
The men of Azungu were 
reckoned the toughest fighting 
crowd in the district, and were 
the backbone of the rebellion. 
Granted that their arms were 
only flint-lock guns, a ‘ dane- 


gun’ loaded with a handful 
of ‘pot-leg’ and slugs is a 
deadly weapon at thirty yards ; 
and in bush-fighting you can 
rarely see so far as that, a 
more usual range being ten 
feet. 

The unburned quarters of 
Atashé, like most towns in 
those parts, were built on one 
plan. As each narrow single- 
file bush-path enters a town, 
it widens out into an avenue 
twenty or thirty yards across, 
the bush walling it in like a 
hedge. From this broad street 
a rabbit- warren of runways, 
almost tunnels in the dense 
vegetation, will lead to the 
houses, buried in groups in 
the bush. Standing in the 
street a stranger would not 
know that there was a house 
within miles. Yet the town 
might hold a population of 
thousands, and any enemy 
coming into the wide open 
avenue would be exposed to 
close-range fire, while he could 
see nothing. Along these 
avenues and bush-paths the 
bush is cut back every year, 
after the rains, by communal 
labour, making the sides of 
the path as hard to see through 
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as a well-clipped hedge in 
England. The bush itself con- 
sists of huge trees, sparsely 
scattered; beneath them a 
dense undergrowth thirty to 
forty feet high, matted together 
by the tough wiry ‘ tie-tie’ 
creeper commonly used by 
natives as cordage. Altogether 
a singularly unattractive coun- 
try to fight in, but perfect 
for ambuscades. 

Thoresby had made his camp 
in the centre of the burnt 
town, clearing away the wreck- 
age and building good bush- 
houses for officers and men. 
He had cut the bush back on 
all sides till there was an 
open field of fire for two or 
three hundred yards from the 
camp perimeter. “I had a 
lot of sniping at first,’’ he told 
me, * but none since the bush 
was cleared.”” And the camp 
was comfortable as well as 
defensible. 

That was all very good, but 
I was startled to find that 
between casualties and men 
left at Thoresby’s bush-station, 
his company had dwindled to 
only sixty-two rifles. So my 
fighting strength would be even 
less than I imagined. I thought 
of the Provincial Commissioner’s 
estimate of the enemy—5000 
men, with power to add to 
their number. And I had to 
be back on the 1st June, with 
the job finished. Whe-e-e-ew ! 

While I was very busy, Hep- 
burn was ostentatiously idle. 
He lounged round the camp, 
a vacant look on his face and 
a cigarette in his mouth. He 
would talk in a bored way 


about nothing in particular 
to anyone who had time for 
@® yarn, and I _ overheard 
Thoresby’s subaltern telling his 
captain that ‘ that fellow Hep. 
burn was the two ends and 
the bight of a damned fool.” 
Which amused me not a 
little. 

Gog and Magog disappeared 
into the native town, and were 
rarely seen. But on the third 
evening after our arrival Hep- 
burn came to my bush-house 
after dark with the two. When 
I had heard what they had 
to tell, we dismissed them. 
Hepburn and I did not get to 
bed till late that night. 

Next day I was holding the 
usual ‘Orderly-room’ in a 
thatched shed. Thoresby was 
there with his subaltern and 
his company sergeant - major. 
Rutillo, the interpreter, was 
in attendance, a large, coarse- 
featured negro in European 
dress. Hepburn had come in, 
and was standing in the back- 
ground. After disposing of 
routine matters I turned to 
the company sergeant-major. 

“ Sergeant - major,” I said, 
pointing to Rutillo, ‘‘ make that 
man a prisoner and bring him 
before me.” 

In another minute the 
astounded interpreter was 
standing between two privates 
in front of my table. 

“Mr Hepburn,” I _ said, 
“‘ please call your witnesses.” 

Hepburn stepped outside and 
returned in a moment with 
Gog and an Atashé native. 

“Make you tell dem mai 
he tell him story,” said he, 
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and Gog interpreted as the 
native spoke. 

“Dis man he say, sah: ‘I 
catch daughter, big girl, plenty 
fne girl. Dis man Kutillo 
he tell me: ‘‘ Make you gib 
me dem girl.” I say: “I 
no gib you dem girl.” He say: 
“S’pose you no gib me dem 
girl, I lib for tell big white 
man you be unfriendly bush- 
man. Dat time he lib for 
shoot you.” I be plenty ’fraid. 
I too much ’fraid. He take 
my daughter away, put um 
for him own house. I no 
‘gree for dat, but I be ’fraid 
too much.’ Dat be all, 
sah.” 

“ Next witness,’ said I, and 
another man was called in, 
Gog interpreting as before. 

“Dis man name be ’Nwani, 
sah. He be chief of Obida, 
one of Atashé quarters. He 
say: ‘One moon past, two 
unfriendly chief, Ejufor of 
Odonta and Osebé of Umudugbo, 
come for camp to make friend 
wid white man. Dey say dey 
be tired of war. Dem man 
Rutillo and dem chief Okonjor 
dey catch dem two chief and 
dey say: ‘Dis war no lib 
for stop. S’pose white man 
catch you, he lib for shoot 
you all two one time.”’ Dem 
two chief plenty ’fraid; run 
for bush again.’ Dat be all, 
sah.” 

A third witness was called. 
He told a long tangled story 
of various instances of black- 
mailing by Rutillo, abetted by 
Okonjor. When he had finished, 
I turned to Hepburn. 

“Mr Hepburn,” I said, “ this 
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appears to me to be outside 
my jurisdiction and to be a 
matter for the Civil Court. 
I hand it over to you, as 
magistrate of this sub-district, 
for inquiry and disposal. But 
I think there is sufficient case 
to warrant the arrest of the 
chief, Okonjor. Will you please 
make him a prisoner? Captain 
Thoresby, please furnish Mr 
Hepburn with an escort of a 
sergeant and ten men, to make 
the arrest.’’ 

And as Thoresby followed 
Hepburn out of the shed I 
heard him ejaculate: ‘ Well, 
I’m damned!” 


During the next three days 
various things happened. The 
other two companies arrived, 
bringing my total force up 
to 270 rifles and six Maxims. 
Rutillo and Okonjor were now 
prisoners in the log guard-room, 
together with a dozen rebels 
captured by Thoresby in 
different fights. The prisoners 
were employed on sanitary 
fatigue and the more menial 
work of the camp. Seeing the 
two men who had lately 
tyrannised over them reduced 
to the status of slaves, the 
townsfolk lost all fear of them, 
and soon sworn evidence was 
forthcoming so freely that Hep- 
burn was able to sentence the 
chief and the interpreter to 
a long term of imprisonment. 

Following this, bits of in- 
formation about the _ rebels 
began to reach Hepburn, shyly 
and tentatively given at first, 
but daily growing more definite. 
One morning after breakfast 
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he came to my bush-house 
with important news. 

“*Nzekwe and his crowd are 
somewhere near Aniugo. That 
town is helping them, and 
*"Nzekwe often sleeps there. 
How about paying Aniugo an 
early morning visit ? We might 
catch ’Nzekwe there.’’ 

“ Where is Aniugo ? ’’ I asked. 

‘* As far as I can make out, 
it is eight or ten miles south 
of us. But they say the only 
good road is through Abo and 
Olo, which will put on another 
five miles or so. I wish we 
had a decent map. None of 
these small towns is marked 
on the Government Survey.” 

“Well, we must map the 
country as we go. Can you 
get a guide? ”’ : 

“T’ve got one.” 

“Good. Then we’ll go out 
tonight and jump Aniugo at 
daybreak. About fifteen miles ? 
Say two miles an hour for 
marching in the dark. Seven 
hours and a half. We ought 
to hit the town about 5.30. 
That means starting at 10 P.M.” 

“Yes, that ought to give 
us time. So far as I can gather, 
there are no special difficulties 
on the road.” 

“ Right! Then we’ll have 
the company commanders in 
at once and arrange about 
tonight. Orderly! Make you 
tell Cappin Thoresby, Cappin 
Ratcliff, and Cappin Wilson 
dey come here one time.’’ 

Just as the orderly departed, 
@® message came from the main 
guard that a stranger wanted 
to see the Commanding Officer. 
I ordered him to be brought 


in, and a few minutes later 
came a corporal and a file 
of the guard escorting a stout 


negro in smart European 
clothes. 
“Good morning,” said I, 


‘** Who are you, and what do 
you want?” 

‘““My name is Henshaw, gir, 
I am a barrister, qualified in 
England. My client, the chief 
Okonjor, has been wrongfully 
arrested by your orders, and 


I demand his’ immediate 
release.”’ 
“Oh! And what if I do 


not comply with your demand, 
Mr Henshaw ? ” 

“In that case, sir,” said the 
lawyer, puffing out his chest, 
“T will apply for a writ of 
Habeas Corpus for my client, 
and proceed against you in 
his name for unlawful imprison- 
ment.” 

“ That’s interesting,” said I. 
“You seem to know a lot 
about the law, Mr Henshaw.” 

“T am fully acquainted with 
the law, sir,’’ replied he with 
@ pompous air. 

“ And no doubt with martial 
law too?” I asked suavely. 

“6 Martial law ? What is that, 
sir?” 

I smiled at him. “ You 
had better go home and read 
it up,” I said. ‘“ Meanwhile 
I will give you an outline of 
it. Martial law is the only 
law in force here at present. 
That means that, as commander 
of the troops in the field, my 
word is law, and there is no 


other.” I changed to a look 
and tone of ferocity. ‘“ Get 
out of my camp! If I catch 
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you within ten miles of it 
I will send you to join your 
friend Okonjor as a prisoner. 
Corporal Ogunde, turn this man 
out of camp, and if he attempts 
to resist, put him under arrest !”’ 

The order was not needed. 
Open-mouthed with terror, the 
lawyer fled as fast as his 
legs would carry him, and we 
never saw him again. 

During this scene the three 
captains had come in, and 
I briefly explained my plan 
of a night-march to Aniugo. 
All three were evidently a 
little startled at the notion. 
Hepburn and I had done a 
good bit of night-hawk work 
in other countries, but it seemed 
a new idea here. “ Very risky, 
sir, don’t you think ? ”—‘ Lots 
of side-tracks leading off ’”’— 
“Easy to lose touch and take 
a wrong turning ’’—and so on. 
However, each point was talked 
out, and they agreed that with 
due precautions it might be 
done, and that a surprise attack 
at dawn would certainly 
minimise casualties. 

“But why go round by Abo, 
sir?’’? asked Thoresby. ‘ Olo 
is not four miles away, and 
it’s a good road.” 

I turned to Hepburn. 
“What about that?” 

“The man I got my informa- 
tion from,” he said, “ tells me 
the road by Abo is the only 
one you can go at night.” 

“Rot!” said Thoresby. 
“He’s talking nonsense. All 
these fellows do, if you let 
them, just to show how much 
they know. I took half a 
company to Olo two months 
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ago, and the road is all 
right.” 


This was perplexing. But 
Hepburn’s information was 
from a bush native, whereas 
Thoresby had been down 
the road himself. And it 
would save at least two hours’ 
marching. 

“ All right,” I said. “ We'll 
start at twelve midnight. Don’t 
say a word to anybody, but 
wake your subalterns at 11.15 
and turn the men out at 11.30. 
Parade at 11.45. No noise, 
and see that all the water- 
bottles are filled. Half your 
company, Wilson, will remain 
to guard the camp.” 

Hepburn said nothing. His 
job, as he saw it, was to get 
information. Whether I chose 
to act on it was my affair. 

We started at midnight. A 
mile of broad easy bush-track. 
Then a small tree felled across 
the path. Fighting and hack- 
ing our way through the 
branches, we found another 
beyond it. Then a third, and 
more beyond that. An hour’s 
strenuous work, and we had 
gained a hundred yards. The 
road was effectively blocked, 
and I gave the word to return 
to camp. 

“Tm sorry I did not take 
your advice, old chap,’”’ I said 
to Hepburn when the men 
were dismissed. ‘ They must 
have blocked the road after 
Thoresby’s trip down it, and 
your man knew that. We’ll 
give him a run tonight, and 
see what he can do for us.”’ 

“ All right,” said Hepburn, 
“Tll have him ready. But 
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the whole town will be on to 
our game now. After smashing 
our way through that abattis 
and hacking at it with matchets, 
the place must look as if a 
herd of elephants had been 
over it. And I’m sure the 
town is full of ’Nzekwe’s spies.”’ 

I thought that over. “Tl 
put in Camp Orders today: 
‘C.0.’s parade at 9 A.M.’ for 
the following morning. Your 
two sleuths can pass that on 
to the town, and if anyone 
is interested, they’ll probably 
come to camp and verify it.” 


At ten o’clock that evening 
we moved off in single file 
down a bush-path leading south- 
east. Hepburn and Gog, with 
the guide, led the advanced 
guard; I was at the head of 
the main body. There was 
no moon. The stars only 
showed directly overhead, for 
the bush shut in the track 
like a forty-foot wall. The 
very air seemed made of black 
velvet ; it had an indescribable 
feeling of softness. At every 
footfall the deep dust on the 


path crunched gently, like 
powdered chocolate. And the 
silence was intense. Nothing 


could be more noiseless than 
the West African soldier on 
a night-march. Bare-footed, his 
sandals slung to his belt, he 
moves as quietly as a wild 
animal. Not that any power 
would induce him to go alone 
through the bush at night; 
it is far too full of devils. 
But he knows that the white 
man’s ju-ju is more powerful 
than any devil, and he trusts 
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his white officers with a child. 
like trust. 

The sudden widening of the 
road told me that we were 
passing through Abo. We 
turned westward, and two hours 
more brought us to Olo, a 
much larger town. Quietly 
though we moved, a dog barked, 
and a man came out into the 
main street to see what was 
the matter. He was seized, 
a cloth thrust into his mouth, 
and with a cord round his 
neck he was led along with 
the rear-guard. 

Not far beyond Olo a deep 
muddy stream crossed the road. 
A stick bridge, shaky and with 
@ footway full of gaps, delayed 
us for some time. Only four 
men could be allowed on it 
at once, for fear the whole 
crazy contraption might collapse, 
and I was glad when at last 
the rear-guard reported, “ All 
across.” 

Uphill the road went for 
a mile, then down another 
slope. Half-way down, I was 
startled by a sound ahead like 
far-off rhythmical beating of 
drums. Could Aniugo have 
got wind of our coming, and 
were these drums alarming the 
town? The thought was an 
unpleasant one, but in a few 
minutes the mystery solved 
itself. I became aware that 
every man in front was stamping 
his bare feet violently on the 
ground. In another moment 
a sharp and painful bite on 
my knee told me the reason. 
Our column had run into a 
hostile column, an army of 
driver ants on the move. The 
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men’s bare feet were attacked 
at once, but the officers, in 
rubber-soled boots and putties, 
felt nothing till the ants reached 
their knees, unprotected by 
their shorts. It was impossible 
to see the brutes in the dark, 
and everybody had an unhappy 
time till each one of the enemy 
had declared himself and been 
squashed. 

Nor was that the only scare. 
Shortly afterwards, when the 
column had halted for the usual 
hourly rest, a sound came 
booming through the night, 
exactly like the deep note of 
the ivory horns, hollowed out 
of small tusks, which are 
common in West Africa. That 
made me jump. I hurried 
up to the head of the advanced 
guard, to find Hepburn, equally 
uneasy, questioning the guide 
what the noise meant. For 
once Gog was at a loss. He 
could not explain what it was, 
but the guide made it clear 
by gestures that the sound 
came from something that lived 
up in a tree. Whether bird, 
animal, or reptile we failed 
to discover, but anyhow the 
booming was made by some 
wild thing of the night and 
the forest, not by an alarmed 
enemy. So, much relieved, I 
gave the word to move on. 

About 4 AM. the waning 
moon rose, which helped to 
improve the pace of the march. 
Shortly after five o’clock there 
came a check. Going up to 
the point of the advanced 
guard, I found Hepburn and 
Gog talking eagerly in low 
tones to the guide. 
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‘“‘ This is where we turn off,’ 
said Hepburn, pointing to a 
narrow path which led into 
the bush on our left. ‘ There’s 
a pretty solid stockade outside 
the front door, this chap says, 
and various other snags, so 
we'll just go round to the 
back and come in by the trades- 
men’s entrance. It’s not far 
off now.” 

We turned into the little 
bush - path, which gradually 
curved round to the right. 
I stayed at the head of the 
advanced guard with Hepburn 
and Ratcliff, whose company 
was leading. After a time 
the guide made a sign to 
halt and told us that the town 
was just ahead. Dawn had 
come, and the light was fairly 
good. 

“Form your fellows up and 
go in, Ratcliff,’ I said. He 
quickly lined his men out to 
right and left, and gave the 
signal to advance. The other 
companies did the same as 
they reached the spot where 
he had extended. 

It was a complete surprise, 
but a bush native and his 
gun are never far apart. As 
the soldiers broke into the 
town a dozen heavy reports 
rang out from the long-barrelled 
flintlocks, answered by a sharp 
rattle of rifle-fire, while on 
each flank Ratcliff’s Maxims 
came into action. In five 
minutes it was over. Every 
native had fled to the bush, 
leaving a number of dead 
behind. Only one of our men 
was hit, a nasty ragged wound 
from a hammered iron slug. 

Y 
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The thatched roofs were fired 
as soon as the town was empty, 
and as the wind whipped up a 
roaring blaze the column formed 
in order of march. 

“We'll go out by the front 
door, Hepburn,”’ I said, ‘ and 
see what they had got ready 
for us.” 

As the guide had told us, 
the entrance to the town was 
covered by a strong stockade, 
with an opening only big 
enough for one man to pass. 
The wounded man was in a 
hammock on poles, and several 
uprights of the stockade had 
to be cut away with matchets 
to let the hammock-bearers go 
through. Beyond the stockade, 
for more than a hundred yards, 
waist-deep pits had been dug, 
just behind the thick wall of 
bush. If an attack had been 
expected, a man would have 
been squatting in each of these 
pits, his gun poked almost, 
but not quite, through the 
leafy screen, ready to fire when 
anyone passed in front of the 
muzzle. Up in the trees were 
several ‘ booby - traps,’ heavy 
logs with iron spikes in them, 
connected to trip-lines of ‘ tie- 
tie’ across the path. The 
advanced guard watched for 
these trip-lines, springing them 
with a long stick, and shouting 
with laughter as each ponderous 
log bumped harmlessly on the 
road. 

“¢ All the latest labour-saving 
devices !”’ said Wilson. ‘ Good 
thing you brought us in by 
the back door, Hepburn. This 
would have been a hot spot 
to hit!” 
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“Tm glad to see it, though,” 


said I. ‘It means that thege 
chaps were on the warpath 
all right, and that we have 
not jumped an innocent town, 
But get your flankers out, 
Wilson. The bush will be full 
of beggars with guns, and they 
may try to ambush us on the 
way back.” 

Our system of flankers was 
simple and effective. Two men 
went into the bush on each 
side of the road, level with 
the point of the advanced 
guard, and ten to twenty yards 
from it, according to the thick- 
ness of the bush. Beyond each 
of these pairs was another 
pair, at the same distance. 
One man of each pair cleared 
a track, slashing through the 
undergrowth with his matchet, 
while his comrade followed, 
rifle ready for a snap-shot if 
an enemy was seen. Thus 
there was a line, forty to 
eighty yards wide, of scouts 
preceding the column, keeping 
touch by sight if possible, by 
low whistles if the bush was 
too thick. Each company in 
rear sent out pairs of scouts 
to follow the cut tracks. This 
makes the march safe, but 
very slow, and the men must 
frequently be changed, for the 
work is most exhausting. 

Olo was staggered when we 
halted for breakfast in the 
market-place. Our prisoner of 
the night was let loose, and 
his story of what had befallen 
Aniugo scared the people badly. 
They crowded round the edge 
of the market-place, and the 
head-chief, Wabusa, came for- 
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ward to assure me of his loyalty, 
saying that he and his people 
loved the white men and would 
not allow ’Nzekwe or any of 
his followers to come near 
Olo. But there was something 
about his manner that I did 
not like, so I told him he had 
better keep in that virtuous 
frame of mind unless he wished 
his town to share the fate of 
Aniugo. 

After we returned to Atashé, 
news began to come in more 
freely. Hepburn heard that 
five of *’Nzekwe’s ‘big men’ 
had been killed in Aniugo. 
Then came information which 
led to three more night-marches, 
in which two large towns and 
several smaller ones which had 
been harbouring the rebels were 
taken and burned. On the 
evening after the last of these 
affairs, Hepburn came into my 
house. 

“Have you a small revolver 
that would go into a pocket, 
or a derringer ? ” he asked. 

“T’ve nothing but a big 
450,” I said. 

“No good. I’ve got one too. 
Have you a decent knife ?” 

“T have a pretty good 
hunting-knife.”” I went and 
rummaged in a box. “ Here, 
what about this ? ”’ 

He pulled it out and felt 
point and edge. 
“ First-rate ! 

I want.” 

“Look here, what the devil 
are you up to?” 

“Well, some bushmen are 
coming to see me_ tonight. 
They are fed up with the war, 
and I think I can get something 


Just the thing 
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out of them. But they are 
scared stiff of coming near us. 
Gog told them I would meet 
them alone, with him, and 
that we should both be un- 
armed. But I don’t quite 
trust the beggars. I’m to 
meet them in a house on the 
edge of Umodé quarter. I 
don’t want to carry any arms 
that they can see, but I'd 
like to have something handy 
in case they play any monkey 
tricks, and this toothpick of 
yours is just the definite article.” 

‘* Have you been out at this 
game before ? ” 

He laughed. ‘“ Most nights 
that we have not had a raid 
on.” 

** How is it the sentries have 
never stopped you ? ” 

‘Oh, your sentries ! ”’ scoffed 
Hepburn, and he disappeared 
into the darkness. 

I did not like it. Hepburn 
was an old friend, and he was 
taking nasty risks. But he 
was hard and wiry, as tough 
aS @ whip, a useful boxer, 
and he knew a lot about ju- 
jitsu. With a good knife to 
back that, he would be an 
ugly customer for three or 
four bush natives to take on. 
And he had been in many 
tight places. So I sat reading 
and smoking, to wait for his 
return. 

About half-past eleven he 
slipped in, dropped into a chair, 
and lit a cigarette. 

“Well? ” I asked. 

“Got some fat this time!” 
he said. “Lord! but they 
were a nervy lot! Four of 
them sitting there by the light 
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of one small lamp, with their 
guns across their knees, ready 
for a shot and a jump at the 
shortest notice. They looked 
at me as if I was going to eat 
them, but after Gog had yarned 
to them for a bit, they got 
more confidential. It seems 
"Nzekwe has made a big 
secret bush-camp—quite a town 
—not far from Olo. He has 
made big ju-ju so that no 
white man can find this camp. 
These men don’t know where 
it is, but I’ve got a line on 
someone who does. Samoguda, 
chief of a quarter in Olo, is 
one of ’Nzekwe’s ‘big men,’ 
and is with him in the bush- 
camp. But he often sleeps 
in his own quarter in Olo. 
If we were to move down to 
Olo and camp there for a bit, 
we might round up Samoguda 
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and make him guide us to 
the camp. What about it?” 

I thought it over. “ Forty 
men here to look after the 
camp and the prisoners. An- 
other thirty to stay in Olo 
when we go out. And each 
lot must have a Maxim. That 
leaves just on two hundred 
rifles and four Maxims for 
any scrapping.” 

“ We’ll do it with that. Luck 
has been with us so far, and 
when your luck is in, play 
it up!” 

“ Right you are! T’ll send 
word tomorrow to the chief— 
that chap Wabusa that talked 
so much of his loyalty—and 
tell him to build bush-houses 
for us and get in a lot of yams. 
We are eating up the country 
round here, and it’s harder 
every day to get supplies.” 


Ii. 


Word was sent to Wabusa, 
but when the column reached 
Olo nothing was ready. Wabusa 
truculently refused to supply 
yams, though I told him they 
would be paid for; no bush- 
houses had been made; and 
the people were silent and 
surly. Things looked ugly. I 
did not want to burn Olo, 
so I had Wabusa tied to a 
tree in the market-place, close 
to the main guard, and told 
the sub-chiefs that the town 
was fined 120 guns and 1000 
yams, to be delivered by noon 
next day, failing which the 
town would be treated as 


hostile. This brought every- 
body to his senses. The fines 
were paid before noon, and 
Wabusa was released. 

That evening after dark, Hep- 
burn took six picked men to 
search for Samoguda in his 
quarter. He had found out 
where the house was, and about 
ten o’clock at night the party 
rushed it. Samoguda was there, 
but got out by some back 
way, while two of his followers, 
big powerful men, luckily un- 
armed, threw themselves on 
Hepburn’s party to cover their 
chief’s escape. Hepburn called 
to his men to take them alive 
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and uninjured, and a gorgeous 
dog- fight ensued. One was 
overpowered, but the other was 
go strong and fought so desper- 
ately that Hepburn had to 
knock him on the head with 
a yam-stick, a heavy club used 
for mashing yams, before he 
could be secured. 

When they were brought in, 
Hepburn questioned them about 
the bush-camp, but they refused 
to tell anything. So, since 
there was no place in which to 
shut them up, each was securely 
tied to a pole and handed 
over to the main guard for 
safe keeping. Next day they 
were still obdurate. But they 
were stiff and sore from being 
tied up all night, and from the 
mauling they had had in the 
scrimmage. Hungry and thirsty 
too, they watched the main 
guard wolfing a savoury break- 
fast of roast yams. The 
fortitude of one began to 
weaken. Hepburn and Gog 
worked on his feelings, prom- 
ising to release him and give 
him a square meal as soon 
as he agreed to guide us to 
the bush-camp. At last he 
gavein. He was untied, rabbed 
down to ease his stiffened 
muscles, and let loose on the 
yams. The other, the one 
Hepburn had clouted on the 
head, abused him viciously, 
but an hour later he, too, 
hauled down his colours. And 
with the child-like simplicity 
of the bush native, both men, 
a8 soon as they had surrendered, 
became quite friendly, and eager 
to carry out their part of the 
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bargain. We decided to go 
for ’Nzekwe’s camp that very 
night. 

To put possible spies off the 
track, Camp Orders were issued 
for a parade at 9 AM. But at 
1 A.M. the column was quietly 
roused, and at 1.30 the march 
began, Thoresby’s company 
leading, Hepburn and _ the 
guides with the point of the 
advanced guard. 

A mile of good broad path, 
then we turned off into a 
small and narrow track through 
extremely dense bush. It 
was the dark of the moon, 
and the undergrowth, meeting 
overhead, hid the stars. To 
keep touch, each man held 
on to the equipment of the 
man in front. In the deep 
silence, broken only by the 
faint creak of some man’s 
leather accoutrements, I sud- 
denly heard a splashing sound 
in front. Again it came, and 
again, and while I was won- 
dering, my feet slipped, and 
I shot down a steep bank 
into a knee-deep stream. The 
bottom was hard gravel, and 
I saw by the dim starlight 
that the men were moving 
down-stream. The bush was 
dense on both sides, but after 
a furlong or so the guides 
turned and led the way into 
a tunnel in the bush where 
the path began again, leading 
up a high and very steep 
bank. At the top of the 
slope the bush thinned con- 
siderably, with but little under- 
growth. Moving on till I 
thought there was room for 
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the column to form up on the 
high ground, I gave the word 
to halt. We all lay down on 
the path to wait for the message 
from the rear-guard, ‘ All in.’’ 

But that message did not 
come. After a time I went 
back. Behind Thoresby’s com- 
pany was Ratcliff’s, but no 
sign of Wilson. 

“He must have lost touch, 
sir,’ said Ratcliff. “I was 
just going to pass a message 
up to you. Shall I send a 
party to look for him ? ”’ 

“No, they might get lost 
too. This is a tricky place. 
I'll take a guide and go myself.”’ 

I hurried back to Hepburn. 
‘Wilson has lost touch. I’m 
going back to look for him. 
Get Gog to explain that to 
one of the guides and I'll 
take him with me.” 

It was an odd experience 
going into that black tunnel 
of bush alone with a man who 
eighteen hours before had been 
an enemy. The steep path, 
soaked by the drip from many 
wet feet, was extremely slippery, 
and in places it was all I could 
do to keep my footing. Pitch 
dark, too, but the guide seemed 
to have the eyes of a cat; for 
once, when I stumbled over 
a projecting root and nearly 
took a header, I found myself 
firmly gripped and supported 
before I could fall. 

“Queer sort of show, this,’’ 
I thought as we moved on. 
“ Here’s this chap who was 
scrapping us last night like 
a devil let loose, and tonight 
he’s dry-nursing me down this 
infernal path and saving me 


from breaking my neck. Afrieg 
is a dashed rum kind of place, 
however you look at it.” 

In a few minutes we found 
Wilson’s company, knee-deep 
in the stream, striking matches 
to see where they were, and 
how they were going to get 
out of it, but with no idea 
where the main body had gone, 
Greatly relieved, I led them 
to the tunnel, and soon they 
were in their place in the 
column. 

Much time was lost over 
this, and the dawn was already 
grey when we came out on 
a big yam _ clearing, very 
irregular in shape, with tongues 
of bush running out into it. 
Here the guides were puzzled; 
for many tracks crossed the 
clearing and there was no 
definite path. At length they 
agreed on the direction, and 
rounding a corner of bush we 
came on a _ watch-fire with 
two men sitting beside it. They 
jumped up and ran for the 
bush. The guides jabbered 
excitedly. 

“‘ Dey say dat be town, sah!” 
cried Gog and Magog in chorus. 
Forming quickly for action, 
we advanced at a rapid pace, 
only to find at the edge of the 
bush a tremendous abattis of 
trees felled outwards. A score 
of men slung their rifles, drew 
their matchets, and attacked 
the barrier, but many precious 
minutes were wasted before a 
practicable entrance was cut, 
and when at last we poured 
into the town, not a man was 
to be seen. The houses had 
been quitted in the greatest 
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purry; fires were burning in 
most of them, and food was 
being cooked. 

I sent out officers’ parties 
to collect any yams, goats, or 
fowls, and see that no people 
were left in the town, before 
purning it. Hepburn and I 
remained at the entrance, where 
all loot was to be brought. 

“T wonder they didn’t show 
any fight,” I said. ‘ They 
could have given us a rough 
time while we were cutting 
our way in.” 

“Ju-ju,’ said Hepburn. 
“They had made very big 
ju-ju so that this place should 
be invisible to the white man, 
and when we came _ they 
reckoned their biggest ju-ju 
had gone to blazes, and they 
ran like hares. I’d bet that’s 
pretty near the facts.’ 

“T expect it is. Hullo, what 
have these fellows got? By 
gad, it’s a woman.” 

A sergeant and two men 
came up, leading a young and 
good-looking woman clutching 
a baby in her arms. She was 
trembling and terrified, prob- 
ably expecting instant death. 
The sergeant saluted. 

“We done catch mammy 
for town, sah. Cappin Wilson 
he say bring um for you.” 

“ Here, Gog,”’ said Hepburn, 
“ask dem mammy who she 
be. No—stop. Dem mammy 
she plenty ’fraid. Make you 
tell um no man go hurt um— 
no man go touch piccaninny. 
Den ask who she be.’ 

A rapid patter of reassuring 
eloquence from Gog. As he 
spoke, the terror went out of 
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the woman’s eyes, and she 
glanced shyly but gratefully 
at us. Then she answered at- 
some length. 

“She say, sah, she be wife 
for Samoguda, who be chief 
for Olo. He be here wid 
*"Nzekwe. What time white 
mans come, dat time ’Nzekwe 
and Samoguda run for bush. 
All man run for bush one time. 
Dem mammy she no fit for 
run. Dem piccan’ be small- 
small too much. She lib for 
hide for house. Dat time 
soldier-mans come, catch um, 
bring um here.” 

‘Poor devil!’’ I said. “TI 
bet she’s hungry too. We’ve 
rather spoiled her breakfast. 
Here, Ojo! Bring my chop- 
basket.” 

I took out a packet of sand- 
wiches and gave it to Gog. 
“You tell dem mammy dis 
be plenty good chop. Make 
um sit over there and chop 
um.” 

It was unknown food, there- 
fore deeply suspect. But after 
one cautious bite a grin over- 
spread the black face, and the 
sandwiches disappeared like 
letters dropped into a letter- 
box. The entente cordiale 
was established, to bear fruit 
later on. 

The foraging parties came 
in, with quite a lot of yams 
and a few goats. I gave the 
order to fire the town. While 
this was being done I told 
Gog to fetch the woman. 

“Make you tell her dis,” 
I said. ‘“*S’pose ’Nzekwe and 
Samoguda come for my camp, 
I no lib for hurt um. S’pose 
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dey lib for bush, one day I 
catch um, dat time I kill um. 
She tell Samoguda dat.’ 

The message given, the 


woman disappeared into the 
bush, and as the town went 
up in flames we fell in for the 
march back. 


IV. 


Two days later we were 
again in the base camp. We 
were told that all the country 
had heard how ’Nzekwe’s secret 
town had been burnt and 
‘was shaking.’ I hoped that 
the show was over and that 
the rebels would now come 
in. But very soon there was 
different news. ’Nzekwe, it 
was said, with all Azungu and 
many other men, had taken 
refuge in several towns to the 
north-west. They were still 
full of fight; those towns had 
joined them; and the whole 
lot were trying to stir up the 
Ekumeku. This was serious. 
I talked it over with Hepburn. 

“You'll have to find out 
where those towns are,” I 
said, ‘‘and we must jump on 
them before the Ekumeku make 
up their minds to turn out. The 
rains are coming, and a town 
that is burned now will have 
an unhappy time.”’ 

The rains were almost on 
us. Already there had been 
several ‘ tornadoes,’ heavy rain- 
storms which herald the real 
rainy season. Hepburn set all 
his Intelligence Department to 
work to get information. By 
this time he had organised 
quite a useful Secret Service, 
more than a hundred men 
and women, most of them 
unaware that any others were 





in his employ. In a few days 
he came to me with a sketch- 
map in his hand. 

“They are in these four 
towns,” he said, ‘all three 
or four miles apart, in a sort 
of quadrilateral. The nearest 
is twelve miles'from here. Too 
far to hit at the lot from 
this place. I’ve sketched them 
in here roughly. But here, 
nine miles from us, is Uberu. 
That town has never joined 
the rebels. If we go there 
and camp, we could take on 
all four towns in one day and 
finish the job, if we can hit 
them hard enough.”’ 

“Good idea! But what 
about getting to Uberu without 
everyone here knowing about 
it? There must be lots of 
’Nzekwe’s spies in the town 
still. And what about guides ?” 

“T have the guides, three 
of them. They know all the 
bypaths and back ways. As 
for the town knowing, we'll 
have to chance it. We've had 
all the luck as yet, and we can 
afford to take some chances.” 

‘¢ And we will! As you said 
the other day: ‘ When your 
luck is in, play it up!’ We'll 
start for Uberu tomorrow.” 

The luck held. We paraded 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
in order to reach Uberu fairly 
late in the day. Ten minutes 
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before we fell in a tornado 
struck the town, driving every- 
one into the houses. We 
marched off in pouring rain, 
without a soul knowing that 
we had left camp. Half an 
hour later the sun came out, 
and we were nearly dry when 
we reached Uberu. 

At 4.30 A.M. we were on the 
road again, and the first town 
was jumped at daybreak. That 
purnt, we went to the next, 
and the third, coming in every 
time by some back way. The 
fourth town, Abédi, was the 
biggest and the worst. ’Nzekwe 
himself was there, with his 
war - chief, Kaniku, and the 
Azungu men. We had a sharp 
fight before we drove them 
out, and while we were burning 
the town they came back and 
attacked us again from every 
side. By this time we had 
many killed and wounded, in- 
cluding poor Wilson, who was 
shot at close quarters and 
died at once. But heavy rifle- 
fire and the spraying of four 
Maxims settled the business, 
and at last the enemy ran. 

Coming out of the main 
entrance (we had as usual had 
a guide to the back door), we 
found it covered by three heavy 
stockades, one behind the other. 
Hampered with a number of 
dead and wounded, we had 
to cut a way through ail 
three for the hammocks to 
pass. For a mile outside there 
were gun-pits on both sides 
of the road, booby-traps in 
the trees, and spikes in the 
pathway. Had we attacked 


here we should have had a 
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terrible list of casualties, and 
probably a severe defeat. I 
think every man in the force 
realised what we owed to 
Hepburn. 

When clear of the town we 
threw out flankers, but the 
bush was thicker than anything 
we had met elsewhere. The 
men were relieved at intervals 
of fifteen minutes, then of ten, 
but even this was too much. 
So heavy was the labour of 
hewing a path through that 
dense mass of tangled bushes 
and climbing vines that many 
a big powerful negro would 
stagger out after his ten minutes’ 
spell, drenched with sweat and 
utterly exhausted. The whole 
force had been marching, fight- 
ing, or engaged in the hot dirty 
work of burning houses for 
more than ten hours, without 
food or rest. The men were 
getting dead-beat. And we 
were making about half a mile 
an hour, with six more miles 
to go. 

Needs must, when the devil 
drives! I called in the scouts, 
and took to ‘swimming 
flankers.’ This means that a 
point of an N.C.O. and six men 
doubles down the road for a 
couple of hundred yards. Two 
men on each side then push a 
few yards into the bush and 
stand watching and listening, 
while the rest look out ahead. 
When the column comes up, 
this party joins the rear of the 
company, a new point doubling 
out to the front. 

Risky, of course, for the 
bush was full of men with 
guns from the burnt towns, 
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and most of the road was 
necessarily unwatched. It was 
an anxious time indeed, but 
the strain was mental, not 
physical, and more on the 
officers than on the men. 
Several times shots were fired 
from the bush, but we had 
only two casualties. One man 
was hit in the head and killed, 
the doctor, just behind him, 
having his face blackened by 
the powder-smoke. Thoresby 
was marching at the head of 
his company when a sergeant 


Hardly had we settled down 
again in the base camp when 
surrenders began. Town after 
town came in, saying that this 
sort of fighting was too hot 
stuff for them, and that they 
had had enough. Only ’Nzekwe 
and the Azungu men still held 
out, and there seemed no way 
of getting in touch with them, 
till suddenly my sandwiches 
began to pay a dividend. 

I was writing letters on the 
veranda of my bush-house, when 
I looked up, to see a native 
woman grinning at me I 
called my boy, and was on 
the point of telling him to 
send her away, whenlI re- 
membered her face — Samo- 
guda’s wife. I sent the boy for 
Hepburn and Gog. 

The lady had not much to 
say, except that her name 
was Chukwona, and that she 
had come to see the white 
men because they had been 
good to her. But Hepburn 
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who followed him saw the 
muzzle of a gun poke out from 
the wall of green, in line with 
his captain’s body. Springing 
at Thoresby, he flung him to 
one side, and received the full 
charge of slugs in his own 


stomach. He died in agony 
ten minutes later. These were 
our only losses, and before 


evening we were back in Ubern, 
all ranks very tired, but with 
the contented feeling of men 
who had done a good day’s 
work. 


jumped at the chance of en- 
rolling her in his Secret Service, 
and gave her a message to 
Samoguda and ’Nzekwe, telling 
of all the towns that had 
submitted and promising them 
safety and good treatment if 
they would surrender. 

“ And make you tell her 
dis,”” I added. ‘ S’pose Samo- 
guda go run round in bush 
all time every day, he lib for 
catch tail, same like monkey. 
How she like husband wid 
monkey tail? ”’ 

When this gem of wit was 
translated, Chukwona went off 
into uncontrolled paroxysms of 
laughter. Finally she retired, 
promising to do her best to 
induce ’Nzekwe and Samoguda 
to come in. 

Things looked more hopeful 
now, in various ways. I had 
had the Olo road cleared of 
the felled trees, and Wabusa 
was sending in daily loads of 
yams, which eased the supply 
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question, a perennial worry. 
Not my only one, either. There 
were lots of them. Telegrams 
from Headquarters, asking why 
I was doing nothing. Those 
made me laugh, but the laugh 
was half a curse. Some types 
of mind think you are doing 
nothing if you do not have a 
lot of casualties. Well! Well! 
And there were plenty of little 
local problems, such as the 
matter of the two priests. 
Ratcliff found them straying 
round the burnt Mission House, 
their bicycles leaning against 
the wall, and brought them 
to the Orderly- room. Very 
different they were: Father 
Monti, a sturdy bull-necked 
North Italian of middle age; 
and Father Weissmann, young, 
golden-bearded, with seraphic 
blue eyes. 

I explained that it was not 
safe for them to go about 
alone while there was a war 
on, drawing a fearsome picture 
of the bush, infested by blood- 
thirsty ‘ war-boys’ of ’Nzekwe, 
armed with long guns and 
intent on homicide. Father 
Weissmann was duly impressed, 
and when I strongly advised 
him to get on his bicycle and 
return to Edum before worse 
things befell him, he did so 
in scrambling haste. Not so 
the Italian, who spoke very 
good English. 

“TI thank you, sir, for your 
kind warning,’ said he. “ But 
I, too, have been a soldier. 
I, Vittorio Monti, fought at 
Adowa. I came back with 
three wounds. Now I am still 
a soldier. If my Captain has 
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ordered me into danger, would 
you, sir, a8 @ soldier, tell me 
to run away ?”’ 

“Ym not asking you to 
run away from your duty, 
man! You can do no good 
here till the fighting is over. 
Then you can come back. But 
you really are not safe in this 
part just now.” 

He smiled. ‘My Captain 
has sent me here, sir, and He 
will protect me. Unless you 
have me removed by force, 
I must stay at my post.” 

I saw that it was no good 
arguing. ‘* Well,” I said, 
“you're a stout fellow. Go 
ahead and do your job, but 
don’t blame me if you get 
killed ! ” 

Father Monti actually was 
fired at a few days later. A 
handful of pot-leg knocked two 
spokes out of his front wheel, 
but he was not hurt. Nor 
was he molested again while 
the trouble lasted. 


The ist June was drawing 
steadily nearer, the date when 
I was due at Headquarters. 
Only a week remained before 
I must start. Hepburn and 
I discussed the matter. 

“‘Of course I’d like to get 
’Nzekwe in before I go,’ said 
I, “but if not, I must leave 
that to Thoresby. I reckon 
the show is over, and ’Nzekwe 
can’t hold out much longer. 
Now I want you to call in 
all the chiefs you can get 
hold of, big and little, to a 
meeting. I'll give them a talk- 
ing to, and tell them what’s 
coming to them if they play 
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the goat again. Could you 
whip them up by the day 
after tomorrow? Say we have 
the palaver at 3 p.m. That 
will give them time.”’ 

“* Right-o!”’ said Hepburn. 
“Tt’s early yet, and I’ll send 
messengers round at once. But 
if you imagine that Thoresby 
is going to get the credit of 
*Nzekwe’s surrender, you have 
another think coming!” And 
among the messengers he sent 
out was one to Chukwona, 
telling her to come and see 
him at once. 

She came next morning, to 
be greeted with the question : 
“Well? Dem Samoguda he 
done catch tail yet?’ which 
again sent her into shrieks of 
laughter. But she said that 
*Nzekwe stoutly refused to come 
in, declaring that he would 
rather die fighting than fall 
into the power of the lawyers, 
and that Samoguda would not 
desert his chief. She took 
back a message promising them 
both good treatment if they 
surrendered, and on the follow- 
ing morning she returned, saying 
that ’Nzekwe still had a deep 
distrust of the lawyers; that 
he would willingly make friends 
with the fighting white men, 
but feared, if he did, that the 
lawyers would catch him. She 
was told to say to him that 
the lawyers had been driven 
out of the country, that his 
enemy Okonjor was in prison, 
and that if he surrendered, 
the white war-chief would in- 
tercede with Government on 
his behalf. 

I meant that last bit too, 


every word of it. I was be. 
ginning to have a good deal of 
sympathy and some admiration 
for ’Nzekwe. He had had a 
rough deal from the start, and 
the Law, as represented by 
that very nasty piece of work, 
Mr Hugo Henshaw, was enough 
to scare any unsophisticated 
bush negro, chief or commoner, 
*"Nzekwe was not afraid of me, 
that was clear. He had put 
up a handsome scrap at Abédi, 
and after his men had broken 
under the fire of magazine 
rifles and machine-guns, he had 
shown his quality by rallying 
them and leading them again 
to the attack. A good man! 
And now, but for the lawyers, 
he was ready to make friends 
with me. I felt that it was 
up to me to do what I could 
for him. 


The meeting of chiefs went 
off well. I was enthroned on 
a camp chair, in undress uni- 
form, as being more impressive 
than our fighting kit of shirt 
and shorts. Hepburn sat 
beside me, and Gog was there 
to interpret my eloquence to 
the multitude. There were 
quite three hundred present. 
All the chiefs, great and small, 
for miles round, had flocked 
in to the meeting, curious to 
see the big white war-chief 
whose ju-ju was powerful 
enough to upset the most 
potent magic of their own 
sorcerers, and to whom they had 
already given a nom de guerre 
which might be freely trans- 
lated as “a bad man to have 
a row with.” Fortunately for 
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my prestige, none of them 
knew that all the ju-ju I 
possessed was sitting on a 
camp chair beside me in the 
person of Neil Hepburn. But 
prestige, whether well won or 
wholly unmerited, is a trump 
card in dealing with natives, 
and I played it for all it was 
worth. 

I told them how mighty the 
Government was; how even 
'Nzekwe, the greatest man in 
these parts, had proved no 
better than a small boy when 
he matched his strength against 
that of the Government. I 
sternly warned several chiefs 
whose loyalty was shaky, point- 
ing out what had befallen the 
rebel towns. Finally I said— 

“This war is over now. In 
four days I go home to my 
house. But if any chief starts 
making trouble, I will come 
back and put my hand on him. 
And when I put my hand on 
aman, it is very heavy!” 

I paused for effect, to let 
this awful threat sink in, and 
Wabusa, head chief of Olo, 
piped up: “Yes, I know 
that!’? Whereat there was 
@ general roar of laughter, 
for everyone had heard how 
Wabusa had spent a night 
tethered like a goat to a tree 
in his own market-place. But 
the warning went home, and 
I dismissed the meeting. 


Next morning a deputation 


alrived: three of ’Nzekwe’s 
subordinate chiefs, evidently 
come to test Chukwona’s story. 
I sent back a message offering 
a safe-conduct to ’Nzekwe and 
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as many of his ‘ war-boys’ 
as he cared to bring, if he 
would come and talk things 
over. If we failed to come to 
terms, I said, he would be 
free to go back and start the 
war afresh. 

At 7 AM. on the following 
day ’Nzekwe’s brother and 
another chief appeared, escorted 
by twenty ‘ war-boys.’ They 
said that ’Nzekwe was still 
reluctant to come. So two 
Atashé chiefs were sent to 
*Nzekwe telling him to come 
to Olo, where his brother and 
one white man would meet 
him. The ambassadors and 
their ‘ war-boys’ were given 
a good meal, with plenty of 
meat, a delicacy dear to every 
African, after which they set 
out for Olo. With them went 
Hepburn, unarmed, and alone 
except for Gog. 

I was much against his going, 
but he was determined, and 
as Political Officer he was not 
under my authority. It was 
ten o’clock when he left, and 
the hours went by without 
any sign of his return. By 
five o’clock I was thoroughly 
unhappy and feared the worst. 
But shortly after six a sound 
was heard from the direction 
of Olo, the deep, booming, 
measured blast of ivory war- 
horns. We all hurried to the 
south entrance of the camp, 
and watched in tense excite- 
ment till suddenly Hepburn 
emerged from the Olo bush- 
path. Beside him _ strode 
*Nzekwe, a striking figure in 
his blue robe. Broad bangles 
of solid ivory adorned his arms ; 
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he wore a white head-dress, 
surmounted by a coronet of 
small antelope horns fixed to 
a leather band. In one hand 
he carried a _ horse-tail fly- 
whisk, in the other a large 
fan of antelope-hide, the insignia 
of a ruling chief. 

Behind him were his 
musicians, @ dozen or more, 
blowing their long ivory horns, 
and following them came 
Kaniku, the famous war-chief 
of Azungu, leading ’Nzekwe’s 
body - guard, two hundred 
strong. I had never seen a 
finer lot of natives in Africa. 
Big men and powerfully built, 
they were bare to the waist, 
a short white kilt from waist 
to knee. Each man carried 


his long flintlock at the slope, 
his breast crossed by the straps 
of his powder-horn and bullet 
pouch, his matchet, in a goat- 


skin sheath, hanging at his 
side. Good men, like their 
chief—too good to be enemies. 
And they had some idea of 
discipline ; for they were march- 
ing two abreast, in step, keeping 
time to the boom of the war- 
horns. I wished I could enlist 
the whole lot for service in 
the Frontier Force. 

But the punctilio of military 
etiquette must be observed. 
A chief does not accept the 
surrender of another chief by 
the side of the road. So, 
leaving my officers to admire 
the body-guard, I retired to 
my own bush-house. In a 
few minutes Hepburn appeared 
with ’Nzekwe. Chairs were 
brought on to the veranda, 
and we sat down. 
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“T’ve had a devil of g 
job with him,” said Hepburn, 
“It took me three hours’ solid 
preaching to talk him round, 
And then he wouldn’t come 
till we made a big ju-ju 
ceremony and I swore to him 
solemnly that there were no 
lawyers in the camp. Now he 
wants to tell you his side of 
the story.” 

I turned to ’Nzekwe and 
asked him why he had fought 
against the Government. The 
quiet dignity with which he 
answered made me keenly regret 
that I could only get at his 
meaning through the barbarous 
pidgin-English of Gog. But his 
story was substantially what 
Father Bonelli had told me, 
except that ’Nzekwe said that 
he had believed his enemies 
to be the white men who were 
supporting Okonjor. It was 
only of late, he said, that he 
had discovered that he was 
fighting the Government, with 
whom he had never wished to 
quarrel. Now he was ready 
to submit to the Government 
and take its orders. 

His account of the rebel 
losses far exceeded anything 
that Hepburn or I had imagined, 
but in bush-fighting it is im- 
possible to estimate the enemy’s 
casualties. Many men of rank 
had been killed, including 4 
son and a brother of ’Nzekwe 
himself, and a great number of 
lesser folk. All he asked now 
was peace for himself and his 
people, with leave to rebuild 
their town and cultivate their 
farms. 

“That much I will grant 
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you,” I said. ‘‘ But for your- 
self I can promise nothing. 
The Governor must decide. 
However, I will speak to him 
on your behalf. Now take 
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your men and go to the town. 
Your people will feed you.” 
As I watched him fade into 
the dusk I drew a long breath. 
The bush-palaver was over. 


Vi. 


Ten days later, back at Head- 
quarters, I was lunching with 
the Governor. His Excellency 
was a man of the world, and 
when I found that it was a 
téte-d-téte lunch, without even 
an A.D.C. to stiffen the atmos- 
phere, I drew my own con- 
clusions. They were not wrong. 
I was amused at the way in 
which, chatting easily, he drew 
me on to tell the story of the 
whole affair, which indeed I 
was ready enough to do, and 
by the time we had arrived 
at coffee and cigarettes he 
knew aS much about it as I 
did, except, of course, my 
talk with Father Bonelli. Then 
he came to the point for which 
I had scarcely dared to hope. 

“ Well,”’ said he, ‘ now that 
the fighting is finished, what 
about the settlement? Have 
you any views on that subject ? 
We must ensure that this sort 
of thing does not happen again.”’ 

“May I tell you exactly 
what I think about it, sir?” 
I asked. 

“Go ahead!” said the 
Governor, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Well, sir, I’m a _ soldier, 
not a politician. Pull me up 
if I go off the rails. But 
this chap ’Nzekwe is a big 
chief. He’s much the biggest 
man in all that country. His 


own people are devoted to 
him, and his influence extends 
over a dozen big towns for 
miles round. He has had a 
severe lesson, and now he has 
a holy respect for the Govern- 
ment. If I were you, I would 
put him back in his old place 
as head chief of Atashé, put 
Hepburn in charge of the 
district, and leave those two 
to pull things straight. If 
that were done, I don’t believe 
you would ever have any 
trouble in that district again.’’ 

The Governor smiled, a bit 
doubtfully, I thought. 

* Don’t you think that would 
be a very risky experiment,” 
he said, “‘ to reinstate a chief 
who has been in open rebellion 
for the last six months?” 

‘He has had his lesson, sir, 
and it has soaked in. And he 
was not altogether to blame 
from the start. Hepburn and 
he understand each other; I 
watched them pretty closely 
during my last couple of days 
there. Between them they can 
hold that country steady, and 
I don’t imagine anyone else 
can. Hepburn has a quite 
extraordinary power over 
natives. ’Nzekwe is a gentle- 
man, and if you trust him I 
believe he will play the game.” 

The Governor leaned back 



















in his chair. For _ several 
minutes he said nothing, but 
blew smoke-rings, watching 
them rolling slowly towards 
the ceiling. I wondered if I 
had said too much, and began 
to harden my heart for the 
snub that might be coming. 
But suddenly the Governor 
sat up. 

“T believe you are right,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ Anyhow, I’m game 
to try the experiment, and I 
will. IT’ll make that sub-district 
into a separate district too, 
and put Hepburn in as Acting 
District Commissioner. That 
will give him a freer hand.’’ 


Five months later, during an 
inspection tour of my bush 
detachments, I found time to 
pay an unofficial visit to Hep- 
burn, who took me out to 
see Atashé. The place was 
transformed. Town and Mission 
had been rebuilt; Father 
Bonelli was a happy man again ; 
Hepburn and ’Nzekwe were the 
best of friends; and Hepburn 
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had started a technical schoo} 
which was already doing good 
work among the young men 
of the town. Agriculture and 
trade were booming, and an 
old trade-route which had been 
closed for eleven years, owing 
to tribal quarrels, had been 
reopened. ’Nzekwe greeted me 
with the utmost cordiality and 
expressed his gratitude for what 
I had done. All seemed to me 
very good. 

“ Yes,” said Hepburn as we 
rode back together to Edun, 
“things are going all right, 
bar one. We have a new 
Provincial Commissioner now 
—the beggar says my monthly 
reports are curt and badly 
expressed, and he has told the 
Governor that I’m no damned 
good. Well, I admit I’m not 
much of a hand with a pen, 
but if all he wants is a bloke 
that can fill reams of paper 
with literary guff he should 
dam’ well get a blasted news- 
paper reporter to run _ the 
district ! ”’ 
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